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A  MINISTER’S  HEART-ACHE. 

Bj  Ker.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  several  sad  letters  from  brother  miuis- 
ters  who  have  a  heart-ache.  Not  one  of 
these  bretliren  expresses  any  r^ret  that 
he  has  chosen  the  ministry  of  the  Word  as 
his  occupation  for  life.  Not  one  of  them 
talks  about  throwing  up  liis  high  commis¬ 
sion  in  despair,  and  escaping  through  some 
postem-door  into  an  easier  or  more  lucra¬ 
tive  profession.  None  of  them  threaten  to 
ride  out  of  the  sacred  ministry  on  a  *■  buck- 
board.” 

The  source  of  the  heart-ache  with  some 
of  these  brethren  is  the  perverse  opposi¬ 
tion  which  they  are  called  to  encounter. 
This  opposition  does  not  proceed  from  the 
ungodly  world  without,  but  from  unlooked- 
for  quarters — from  members  of  their  own 
churches  !  One  brother  writes  that  he  has 
endeavored  to  obey  his  conscience  and  his 
Bible  in  preaching  plainly  against  certain 
conformities  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
promiscuous  dancing,  wine-drinking,  and 
other  loose  convivialities.  His  preaching 
is  on  the  side  of  scriptural  strictness  ;  their 
practice  is  on  the  side  of  self-indulgent  lax¬ 
ity.  Those  church  members  who,  on  these 
questions,  seem  to  be  lovere  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  Christ,  keep  up  an 
“  endlading  fire  ”  upon  the  pastor,  and  do 
their  utmost  to  expel  him  from  the  pulpit. 
His  foes  are  of  his  own  spiritual  house¬ 
hold  ;  their  enmity  is  active  and  aggress¬ 
ive  to  the  point  of  persecution.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  sensitive  heart  aches  un¬ 
de*  such  opposition ;  for  no  shot  wounds 
a  true  soldier  like  the  shot  aimed  from  his 
own  ranks. 

What  is  a  minister’s  duty  under  such 
opposition?  To  silence  his  tongue,  for 
fear  of  giving  offence,  would  of  course  be 
instant  and  irremediable  disgrace.  To  re¬ 
sign  his  position  would  inflict  a  heavy 
wrong  upon  the  ioyal  majority,  in  order 
to  gratify  a  disloyal  minority.  He  is  un¬ 
der  a  solemn  installation  vow  to  “  be  zeal¬ 
ous  and  faithful  in  maintaining  the  trutlis 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  purity  and  peace  of 
the  Church,  whatever  persecution  or  opjw- 
sition  may  arise  on  that  account.”  The 
divine  command  is  to  be  “  first  pure,  and 
then  peaceable  ” ;  and  in  the  long  run  there 
never  can  be  a  healthy  peace  in  any  Chris¬ 
tian  church  without  purity  of  doctrine  and 
praotioe.  j 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  this  brother’s 
manifest  duty  to  stand  manfully  to  his  post 
— not  in  the  spirit  of  bravado,  but  in  the 
irresistible  might  of  meekness.  Denuncia¬ 
tion  of  opponents  would  be  suicidal.  Strong 
as  is  the  temptation  to  feel  bitterly,  or 
speak  bitterly,  he  has  a  grand  chance  to 
save  his  church  by  conquering  that  minor¬ 
ity.  He  must  conquer  them  by  love  ;  by 
so  loving  them  that  he  will  not  give  in  to 
their  hurtful  and  evil  practices, — by  so 
loving  them  that  he  will  not  allow  a  re¬ 
sentful  word  or  act  to  escape  him.  To¬ 
wards  the  malcontents  personally  he 
should  show  the  most  magnanimous  kind¬ 
ness.  His  conflict  is  not  with  them,  but 
with  their  errors  of  opinion  and  practice. 
Let  him  remember  that  his  divine  Master 
both  hated  sin  and  loved  sinners.  Let 
him  remember,  too,  that  as  a  Christian 
minister  he  is  set  for  the  defence  of  Gospel 
truth  and  purity,  and  not  for  their  sur¬ 
render. 

An  eminent  minister  was  once  driven 
from  a  church  in  this  State  by  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  that  church  who  refused  to  sustain 
his  bold  preaching  against  balls  and  wine 
frolics,  &c.  After  he  left  them,  their  vine 
was  blighted,  and  no  divine  blessing  at¬ 
tended  their  worship  or  their  work.  At 
length  they  recalled  him  to  their  pulpit ; 
he  preached  more  pungently  than  before 
against  worldiy  conformities,  and  glorious 
revivals  made  that  church  a  “  fruitful  fleld.” 
Perhaps  this  article  may  fall  under  the 
eyes  of  some  worldly-minded  church  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  now  “  badgering  ”  their  pas¬ 
tor  on  account  of  his  faithful  advocacy  of 
purity,  and  nonconformity  to  the  follies  of 
the  world.  If  they  are  making  their  pas¬ 
tor’s  heart  ache  by  their  stabs  or  stings, 
let  them  beware  lest  their  own  hearts  are 
made  to  ache  by-and-by.  If  he  has  a  vow 
upon  him  to  be  faithful  to  conscience  and 
to  their  eternal  interests,  they  too  are  un¬ 
der  a  vow  to  “  receive  the  word  of  truth 
from  his  mouth  with  meekness  and  love,” 
and  to  “  assist  his  endeavors  for  your  spir¬ 
itual  edifleation  and  for  the  honor  of  relig¬ 
ion  among  you,”  Suppose  that  you  heal 
your  minister’s  heartache,  and  escape  a 
worse  one  for  yourseives,  by  asking  God 
to  forgive  you,  and  to  pour  out  His  search¬ 
ing  and  sanctifying  Spirit  upon  yourselves 
and  your  church.  Then  some  hearts  will 
begin  to  sing  for  joy. 


The  anniversary-  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Sunday-school  Association  (Mr.  Albert  Wood¬ 
ruff  president)  will  be  held  in  the  Clinton- 
avenue  church  (Dr.  Budington's),  Brooklyn, 
on  Sunday  evening  next,  Oct.  19,  at  7  j  o’clock. 
The  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  the  Eev. 
Drs.  Philip  Schaff  and  Talbot  W.  Chambers  of 
New  York,  Hr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  others.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  friends  of  Sunday-schools  in  England  and 
America  have  designated  the  19th  and  90th  of 
October  as  days  of  special  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  Ood  upon  the  Sunday-school  cause 
throughout  the  world.  This  Association  im¬ 


proves  the  occasion  to  suggest  that  Sunday- 
schools  everywhere,  in  their  own  way  observe 
these  two  days  in  Imploring  the  Divine  bless¬ 
ing  upon  the  institution  in  our  own  and  for¬ 
eign  lands. 


JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.l). 

Sy  Rev.  Charles  Wood. 

Parle,  Sept.  30, 1879. 

In  the  large  assembly  tliat  filled  the  rooms 
of  the  American  Legation  at  Bayard  Taylor’s 
funeral  in  Berlin,  last  December,  there  were 
some  who  feared  that  the  speaker  himself 
was  not  far  from  the  grave.  Though  Dr. 
Thompson’s  address  was  most  eloquent, 
thougli  every  sentence  was  as  terse  and  per¬ 
fect  as  if  written  witli  greatest  care,  his 
friends  knew  that  he  was  speaking  against 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  and  that  for 
liours,  perhaps  days,  he  would  pay  the  penal¬ 
ty  with  intensest  suffering.  Such  demands 
upon  his  energies  he  felt  it  wrong  to  refuse, 
but  now  the  tired  brain,  bruised  and  broken 
by  disease,  is  at  rest,  and  from  the  world  has 
been  taken  that  which  the  world  could  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  lose — a  culturf'd  intellect,  a  strong 
personality. 

In  the  rapid  rush  of  events  wliich  charac¬ 
terizes  this  century,  and  especially  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  New  World,  the  results  of  a 
single  life  are  quickly  forgotten ;  yet  the 
twenty-five  years  which  Dr.  Thompson  spent 
in  New  York  have  not,  and  will  not  for  long, 
share  in  the  common  oblivion.  They  were 
passed  in  a  position  too  prominent  to  escape 
the  public  eye;  they  w-ere  passed  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  not  fail  to  attract  very 
general  attention.  He  dared  to  stem  the  tide 
of  public  sentiment.  His  voice  was  raised 
for  constitutional  liberty,  and  against  slavery, 
when  many  who  felt  as  he  did  were  afraid  to 
speak.  His  powerful  addresses  and  articles 
brought  him  some  gratitude  and  much  cal¬ 
umny,  but  he  was  hindered  by  neither  from 
exerting  everj-  effort  to  hasten  tlie  day  when 
there  should  be  no  bondmen  in  the  free  Re¬ 
public.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are  not 
content  to  walk  in  a  path  simply  because  it  is 
well  beaten.  He  thought  for  himself  on  ev¬ 
ery  subject.  He  tried  to  find  the  truth  in 
such  a  way  that  there  would  be  something  of 
freshness  about  it  when  found — something  of 
freshness  about  it  wlien  pointed  out  to  tliose 
who  were  following  him.  He  had  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  “  free  his  mind  from  cant,” 
and  the  result  was  most  evident  in  his  preach¬ 
ing.  In  preparing  a  memorable  series  of  ser¬ 
mons,  he  endeavored  to  think  himself  back 
beyond  modern  theologies  and  ancient  school¬ 
men,  and  even  apostolic  fathers,  to  sit  at  the 
very  feet  of  Christ  himself,  to  look  thence 
upon  human  life  and  destiny.  What  he  there 
saw  and  heard,  he  told  the  people ;  and  what 
he  said  came  to  them  with  such  realness  and 
vividness,  that  it  seemed  to  them  almost  like 

a  new  revelation.  of  the  most  famous 

« 

leaders  of  a  semi-skepUoal  sotrool  of  thought, 
receive!,  he  said,  more  help  from  this  volume 
of  sermons  toward  a  fuller  and  firmer  faith, 
than  from  any  other  human  instrumentality. 

When  he  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  his 
daily  work,  he  sought  mental  rest  and  re¬ 
freshness  in  the  study  of  the  land  and  monu¬ 
ments  and  people  of  ancient  Egypt.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  considered  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Egyptology.  The  first  time  I  ever 
heard  him  speak  was  during  our  Seminary 
course  at  Princeton  in  1872,  when  he  cams 
out,  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty,  to  give  us 
a  course  of  lectures  on  his  favorite  subject. 

There  was  no  period  of  his  life,  when  his 
power  as  a  public  speaker  was  more  manifest, 
than  at  the  breaking  out  of  our  Civil  War. 
His  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  was  so  great,  that  for  months, 
with  the  consent  of  his  church,  he  went 
through  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
speaking  every  night  to  vast  audiences,  with 
such  vigor  and  eloquence  as  to  awaken  an 
enthusiasm  which  could  only  find  relief  in 
liberal  giving.  That  one  of  his  sons  was  at 
the  front — alas,  he  never  returned  —  made 
those  he  addressed  feel  that  his  earnestness 
had  no  hollow  ring,  but  that  he  w-as  willing 
to  give  time  and  strength — even  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  for  the  cause  he  advocated.  If  I 
mistake  not,  it  was  at  his  suggestion  a  com¬ 
pany  was  equipped  and  sent  into  the  field  by 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  The  aid  he  ren¬ 
dered  in  these  and  countless  other  ways,  was 
such  as  to  secure  the  fullest  appreciation  from 
some  of  the  men  upon  whose  hearts  the  great 
burden  rested.  Gen.  Sherman  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  many  pages  in  length,  dated  "The 
Camp — midnight — on  the  head  of  a  drum.” 

Unconsciously  he  had  drawn  too  heavily 
upon  those  mental  resources  which  had  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  inexhaustible.  Dangerous  symptoms 
appeared.  All  the  physicians  who  were  con¬ 
sulted,  ordered  complete  cessation  from  men¬ 
tal  labor.  It  was  like  a  sentence  of  death, 
but  he  attempted  to  obey.  He  resigned  the 
pastorate  he  had  so  long  filled  with  great 
honor.  But  before  his  departure  to  Europe, 
whither  he  had  been  ordered,  the  esteem  and 
love  of  his  congregation  broke  forth  in  a 
spontaneous  gift  of  $35,000,  a  gift  of  such 
princely  munificence  as  to  be  without  a  paral¬ 
lel,  either  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
With  the  hope  of  escaping  all  calls  upon  his 
energies,  he  made  his  home  in  the  Prussian 
Capital,  where  a  foreign  language  might  op¬ 
pose  a  barrier  to  public  speaking.  But  there 
can  be  no  rest  upon  this  earth  for  such  a  man. 
German  professors  and  statesmen  sought  his 
acquaintance.  They  had  read  his  books,  and 
wished  to  meet  him.  The  German  Emperor 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  He  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  write  editorials  explanatory  of  their 
policy,  for  a  great  London  paper,  and  at  a 
most  flattering  salary.  But  unwilling  to 
wear  the  fetters  which  he  knew  were  insepa¬ 
rable  from  such  a  position,  he  refused. 

Yet  those  were  far  from  idle  years  which 
he  spent  in  Berlin.  There  were  a  few  hours 
In  almost  every  day  when  he  was  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  pain,  and  when  the  impulse 
to  use  the  pen — always  more  of  a  pleasure 
than  a  labor  to  him — was  irresistible.  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  of  religious  weeklies  enjoyed  the 
fruit  of  those  hours  in  many  a  brief  and  in¬ 


cisive  sketch  of  European  affairs.  American 
readers  of  English  magazines  enjoyed  a  still 
richer  feast  in  the  more  elaborate  articles 
which  he  contributed  from  time  to  time  to 
their  columns.  Again  and  again  invitations 
of  such  an  urgent  character  were  sent  him  to 
address  some  great  meeting  in  London,  tliat 
while  any  strength  remained  he  felt  a  refusal 
to  be  impossil)le.  Onl3'  last  Winter  he  read 
before  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  scmi-rcligious  assemblages,  an  essay  on 
Hume,  in  which  hard,  cold  logic  was  so  lit 
up  and  warmed  by  brilliant  rhetoric,  that 
even  some  of  the  bishops  wlio  took  exception 
to  one  or  two  of  his  positions,  acknowledge 
his  address  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

These  efforts  were  the  parentheses  of  liis 
Berlin  life,  but  scarcely  a  month  ever  passed 
tliat  did  not  witness  some  effort  put  forth  on 
behalf  of  ids  country.  With  the  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  spirit  he  retained  an  intense  love  for 
j  America.  He  would  leap  at  any  moment,  to 
serv’e  lier,  from  a  coucli  to  which  pain  had 
driven  him.  At  the  time  of  the  Bremer  Ha¬ 
ven  explosion,  when  a  fiend  in  human  shape, 
who  c.alled  himself  an  American,  attempted 
to  blow  up  a  great  steainsliip  for  the  sake  of 
.a  few  dollars  of  insurance,  the  German  press 
was  filled  with  fierce  invectives  against  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Americans.  ‘‘Such  are  the  men  rais¬ 
ed  by  the  proud  Republic,  was  the  shriek 
with  wliicti  German  editors  greeted  the  dis¬ 
aster.  Dr.  Thompson  saw  that  tlie  time  had 
come  to  speak.  He  suggested  that  the  Amer¬ 
icans  in  Berlin  should  meet  and  send  a  pro¬ 
test  to  the  pre.ss.  An  address  which  he  liad 
drawn  up  w’as  translated  and  publislied  in  a 
great  number  of  German  jiapcrs.  It  was  so 
calm  in  tone,  so  conclusive  in  argument,  that 
public  opinion  underwent  almost  an  entire 
transformation.  Some  of  the  editors  very 
nobly  withdrew  the  charges  they  had  made. 

The  Interest  which  he  took  in  American 
affairs  was  large  enough  to  include  all  Amer¬ 
icans.  It  has  been  said  of  some  of  our  coun¬ 
try-men — unfortunately  with  too  much  truth — 
that  after  a  few  years’  residence  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  they  retain  but  one  positive  emotion — 
a  scornful  dislike  for  everything  American. 
But  Dr.  Thomi)3on  had  passed  through  a  con¬ 
tinental  residence  of  manj-  years,  and  instead 
of  having  developed  such  a  spirit,  I  doubt  if 
any  American  ever  ai)pealed  to  him  for  sym¬ 
pathy  or  aid,  without  receiving  from  him  all 
that  he  was  abl(>  to  bestow. 

Among  a  number  of  instances  whicli  came 
to  my  knowledge  last  Winter,  there  was  one 
of  which  perhaps  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
speak.  A  young  American,  with  his  wife, 
came  to  Berlin  hoping  to  support  himself  by 
teaching  English.  He  had  gone  abroad,  as 
some  are  doing  every  year,  without  any  rea¬ 
sonable  certainty  of  receiving  necessary  re¬ 
mittances  from  home.  Very  soon  the  money 
he  had  was  gone,  and  no  more  came.  Dr. 
Thompson  heard  of  his  distress,  relieved  him 
out  of  his  own  purse  as  long  as  was  possible, 
and  then.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  friends,  rais¬ 
ed  a  sufficient  sum  to  secure  return  tickets  to 
America.  If  all  who  received  encouragement 
and  aid  from  him  in  Berlin  should  speak  but 
one  word,  his  grave  would  be  covered  deep 
with  grateful  memories. 

This  same  spirit  of  helpfulness  was  also 
large  enough  to  include  all  of  whatever  na¬ 
tionality,  who  were  in  trouble.  It  was 
through  his  influence  and  efforts,  that  the 
clause  insuring  religious  liberty  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  Christians  in  the  East,  was  inserted 
in  the  agreement  signed  by  all  the  European 
powers  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  The  last  pa¬ 
per  he  wrote,  I  believe,  was  a  plea  on  behalf 
of  a  few  Bohemian  Christians,  who  had  been 
cruelly  persecuted  at  Prague.  That  paper 
was  read  only  two  weeks  before  his  death,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
Basle,  and  produced  so  great  an  effect,  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  to  lay  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  him.  Dr.  Thompson  was  appointed  as 
the  American  representative  on  that  commit¬ 
tee,  and  a  cousin  of  Prince  Bismarck,  himself 
a  well  known  statesman,  consented  to  serve 
on  behalf  of  Germany. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  Dr.  Thompson  prepared  a  few  months 
ago,  a  work  on  Political  Economy,  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  contribute  something  to¬ 
ward  the  reconciliation  and  right  relation  of 
labor  and  capital.  It  has  not  yet  come  from 
the  press.*  It  will  be,  perhaps,  his  only 
posthumous  book.  If  all  the  chapters  are  as 
strong  and  clear  as  the  one  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  him  read  to  a  few  friends  in  Berlin, 
this  work  will  throw  light,  I  am  confident, 
upon  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of 
American  society.  No  one,  I  think,  will  be 
able  to  peruse  its  pages  without  deepened  re¬ 
gret  that  the  hand  which  could  wield  such  a 
pen  is  stilled  forever.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  phj’sician  who  thought  the  change  might 
be  beneficial.  Dr.  Thompson  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  early  in  the  Summer.  While  walking 
alone  through  one  of  the  northern  cities,  a 
great  darkness  swept  upon  liim,  and  he  fell 
heavily  to  the  pavement.  Strangers  carried 
him  to  a  hotel,  where  he  partially  recovered. 
He  came  on  to  London,  and  made  his  home 
with  some  life-long  friends  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  There  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time 
one  Sunday  in  August.  He  was  pale  and 
feeble.  His  wife,  whom  he  so  devotedly  lov¬ 
ed,  had  hurried  from  Berlin,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  at  his  bod-side.  Great  as  was  the 
burden  on  her  heart,  her  face  was  bright,  and 
she  was  hopeful,  but  he  felt  that  the  end  was 
near.  He  spoke  gratefully  of  the  many 
friends  who  had  came  out  from  London  to 
see  him ;  of  the  pleasure  he  had  received  in 
listening  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  our 
American  singers,  who  had  filled  his  room 
with  a  burst  of  song  as  sweet  as  that  of  a 
bird ;  of  his  journey  back  to  Berlin.  ‘‘  I  dread 
the  Channel,  ”  he  said,  ■  ‘  much  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  from  time  to  eternity.”  He  had  no  fear 
of  death.  He  longed  for  the  land  where  he 
should  be  free,  where  thought  should  be  un¬ 
fettered,  where  pain  should  be  unknown,  for 
the  land  which  he  has  reached  at  last. 

*  The  volume  wm  ieeued  about  a  month  ago,  and 
while  not  elaborate,  ia  yet  ripe  and  sugBevtive  in  Its 
treatment,  and  worthy  ot  the  commendation  here  be¬ 
stowed.— ED.  Btax. 


OUR  (’LEVELAND  LETTER. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D, 

Cleveland,  Oct.  10, 1879. 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  in  Cleveland. 

IJtar  Dr.  Field:  I  suppose  that  you  and 
your  readers  will  look  to  me  for  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  meeting  now  in  progress  in  this 
cltj-,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Moody. 
Such  is  his  fame  as  an  evangelist,  and  so 
general  is  the  interest  taken  in  his  labors, 
that  the  thoughts  and  the  affections  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  everyvviiere  follow  him  from  city 
to  city  as  he  goes  forth  sowing  the  good  seed 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  due  to  you  that  at  the 
beginning  I  should  state  that  such  are  my 
ciicumstances  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend 
upon  all  the  services  held  by  Mr.  Moody,  but 
I  shall  have  the  means  of  keeping  myself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  important  facts  which  will 
transpire. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  last  Sunday  in  the  Doan  Tabernacle,  which 
is  said  to  seat  4,000  people.  The  house  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  while  the  over¬ 
flow  crowded  the  ‘‘  6ld  Stone  church,”  which 
stands  within  200  feet  of  the  Tabernacle.  In 
the  evening  of  that  day  immense  throngs  oc¬ 
cupied  both  of  these  buildings,  while  multi¬ 
tudes  were  unable  to  enter  eitlier.  At  the 
Tabernacle  Mr.  Moody  had  charge,  and  spoke 
upon  Regeneration,  taking  for  his  text  the 
words  of  Christ,  ‘‘Ye  must  be  born  again.” 
If  his  discourse  had  been  given  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  style  ot  preaching,  it  would  have  made 
no  great  impression — for  the  tlioughts  pre¬ 
sented  were  neither  original  nor  proiound — 
but  with  Mr.  Moody’s  wonderful  enthusiasm 
and  energy  of  exprcjssion  and  action,  a  deep 
and  solemn  impression  was  left  upon  the 
minds  of  the  thousands  wiio  heard  him. 
This  discourse  gave  promise  of  deep  interest 
to  attend  upon  Mr.  Moody’s  labors  here. 

In  the  good  providence  of  God,  it  happened 
that  the  famous  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  on  his 
journey  homeward,  had  stopped  off  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  in  this  city,  and  he  was  persuad¬ 
ed  to  preach  in  the  church,  which,  it  is  said, 
held  2,000  hearers,  of  whom  I  was  not  one. 
But  I  have  heard  many  who  wore  present 
speak  of  it  as  a  discourse  of  preeminent  pow¬ 
er,  interest,  and  solemnity.  From  what  I 
have  heard  said,  I  judge  that  Mr.  Cook  sur¬ 
passed  all  his  foi’iner  remarkable  addresses 
in  this  city.  His  subject  was  the  Atonement, 
which  he  so  treated  ns  to  leave  the  deepest 
impression  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  sin,  and 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  its  terrible  re¬ 
sults  except  through  repentance  and  faith  in 
Ciirlst  crucified. 

It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  the  result  of  the 
meetings  so  recently  commeneed,  but  thus 
far  they  have  excited  the  deepest  interest, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  full  of 
encouragement.  Mr.  Moody  has  gained  the 
f  ullet  couiidence  of  our  ministers  and  church- 
«■*.  ^1  ^  are  ready  to  follow  his  lead.  All 
his  measures  show  his  remarkable  common- 
sense  and  deep  practical  wisdom.  Those  not 
members  of  our  churches — people  of  the 
world,  as  thc.y  are  sometimes  designated — 
seem  to  regard  him  with  the  highest  respect. 
They  manifest  for  him  a  degree  of  reverence 
as  for  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  All  our  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  treat  Mr.  Moody’s  visit  here  with 
a  large  degree  of  that  regard  of  which  the 
event  is  worthj’.  The  Leader  publishes  all  his 
sermons  and  addresses  in  full,  employing  for 
that  purpose  a  stenographic  reporter.  The 
Herald  and  The  Plain  Dealer  make  daily  and 
just  reference  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  and  Stone  church.  Another  of  our 
daily  papers,  which  has  never  shown  much 
interest  in  religious  matters,  every  day  makes 
favorable  mention  of  Mr.  Moody  and  his  la¬ 
bors,  though  it  does  not  always  express  its 
views  in  the  language  commonly  employed  in 
speaking  of  spiritual  concerns.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  one  issue  an  article  was  headed  ‘‘  The 
Religious  Boom,”  using  a  term  much  In  vogue 
in  political  circles.  All  the  pastors,  with  the 
exceptions  made  in  a  former  letter  of  mine, 
support  Mr.  Moody  most  heartily ;  the  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Baptists  being  not  at  all  behind 
the  Congregatlonallsts  and  Presbyterians.  All 
seem  awakening  to  a  renewed  consecration  to 
the  service  of  God. 

Mr.  Moody’s  public  services  are  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order :  from  12  to  1  o’clock,  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  the  Stone  Church,  which  is  every 
day  largely  attended.  In  the  same  place,  up¬ 
on  four  afternoons  of  the  week,  he  preaches 
to  Christians.  Hitherto  all  these  discourses 
have  been  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
None  of  these  meetings  have  I  hitherto  been 
able  to  attend,  but  I  hear  them  spoken  of  as 
occasions  of  solemn  and  useful  interest.  The 
attendants  fill  that  large  church.  Everj’  eve¬ 
ning  excepting  Saturday  there  is  a  preaching 
service  in  the  Tabernacle,  which  is  followed 
by  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  church. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  meeting  of  Thursday 
evening,  the  last  that  I  have  attended.  The 
Tabernacle  was  thronged  by  four  thousand 
most  attentive  hearers.  The  sermon  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  prayer  and  by  singing,  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Sankey.  The  text  was  Gad’s  in¬ 
quiry  of  Adam:  ‘‘Where  art  thou?”  Mr. 
Moody  was  at  his  best,  and  preached  in  a 
most  powerful  and  impressive  way,  and  many 
seemed  to  tremble  as  did  Agrippa  under  the 
preaching  of  Paul.  Such  was  the  stillness  of 
the  house  and  the  manifest  solemnity  that 
rested  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  we 
could  not  doubt  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  prayer-meeting  which  followed 
was  an  occasion  of  Intense  Impressiveness,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  first  inquiry-meeting 
was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  church,  which 
was  attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  convict¬ 
ed  souls. 

I  think  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
in  Cleveland  who  realize  that  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  has  come  nigh  unto  them,  and  our 
prayer  is  that  we  maj’  all  know  the  day  of  our 
visitation.  Our  fear  is  that  many  will  not  re¬ 
gard  the  truth  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth 
by.  We  dwell  in  a  city  which  most  people  re¬ 
gard  as  beautiful  in  a  high  degree,  still  the 
great  mass  of  its  people  are  not  now  on  their 
way  to  that  far  more  beautiful  city,  which  can 
be  reached  only  by  those  who  love  God. 

Hearts  are  here  yearning  for  the  conversion 


of  these  souls,  and  I  once  more  bespeak  the 
prayers  of  all  Christians  everj’where  in  behalf 
of  Cleveland. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AT  SYRACUSE. 

By  Nelson  Millard,  B.D. 

The  American  Board  has  come,  has  seen  our 
fair  citj’,  and  has  conquered  it.  From  first  to 
last  the  meetings  presented  such  a  happy 
blending  of  dignity  and  cheerfulness,  as  cre¬ 
ated  a  most  excellent  impression.  There  was 
gravity’  without  heaviness,  liveliness  without 
levity.  If  at  no  one  time  the  enthusiasm  rose 
so  high  as  at  some  previous  gatherings  of  the 
Board,  there  was  scarcely’  a  moment  when 
the  feeling  fell  below’  the  point  of  a  strong 
and  sustained  interest. 

The  regular  sessions  were  held  in  Plymouth 
church,  the  only  Congregational  church  in 
our  city,  and  thus  the  only  one  in  denomina¬ 
tional  connection  with  the  Board.  But  from 
the  first  the  audiences  were  so  large  as  to 
overflow’  into  other  houses  of  worship,  whose 
doors  were  most  gladly  opened.  Supplement¬ 
ary  meetings  were  held  at  different  times  in 
the  First,  the  Park  Central,  and  the  Fourth, 
Presbyterian  churches.  Two  opening  dis¬ 
courses  were  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening ; 
one  by  President  Magoun  of  Iowa  College,  in 
Plymouth  church,  and  the  other  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Bohronds  of  Providence,  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  Both  of  these  sermons  were 
masterly,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  struck,  ringing  and  clear,  the  missionary 
key-note. 

Wednesday  morning  came  the  reading  of 
their  annual  papers  by  Secretaries  Alden  ami 
Clark,  which  arc  always  great  features  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board.  Invariably  able 
and  inspiring,  these  papers  are  relied  upon  to 
kindle  a  flame  of  interest  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  sessions,  and  they  never  fail  to  do  it. 
Noble  men  these  secretaries  Drs.  Alden  and 
Clark,  wise,  able,  consecrated.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Means  of  Bos¬ 
ton  presented  a  paper  on  .Ifrica,  with  special 
reference  to  the  best  point  for  a  new’  mission 
in  the ‘‘ Dark  Continent.”  Replete  with  the 
results  of  careful  and  extensive  research  in 
respect  to  the  geography,  climatology,  and  re¬ 
sources  of  Africa,  the  paper  was  one  not  only 
of  remarkable  ability,  but  also  of  exceptional 
and  permanent  value.  Each  of  these  papers 
was  tlie  occasion  of  an  able  and  inspiring  I’e- 
port  by  the  committee  to  which  it  was  refer¬ 
red,  and  of  strong  and  enthusiastic  addresses 
by  various  speakers. 

But  it  is  not  my’  purpose,  neither  is  there 
space,  to  give  a  detailed  view’  of  the  Board’s 
proceedings.  Enough  that  the  interest  grew 
from  day  to  day,  and  cuiminated  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  meeting,  in  whose  services  a  number  of 
young  missionaries  about  to  start  for  their 
fiehls  of  labor,  participated.  Their  words  of 
trust  and  consecration,  the  inspiring  yet  sub¬ 
duing  sense  of  the  nobility  of  their  self-sur¬ 
render  and  sacrifice,  so  touched  the  vast  as¬ 
semblage  that  multitudes  of  h earls  wore 
melted  and  multitudes  of  eyes  w'ere  in  tears. 
Here  was  the  climax  of  the  tliree  days’  ses¬ 
sions.  The  pathos  of  the  occasion  rested 
like  a  holy  spell  on  all  present.  Especially 
touching  was  it  when^a  youthful  missionary’, 
who  is  about  to  sail,  related  how  his  wife,  on 
the  way  to  the  church  that  morning,  had  said 
to  him  that  the  first  thing  she  should  do  on 
reaching  tlieir  station  in  India,  would  bo  to 
unpack  her  cabinet-organ  and  play  ‘‘Home, 
sweet  Home,”  not  in  sad  reminiscence  of  the 
old  dwelling-place,  but  in  joyful  greeting  to 
the  new. 

The  closing  hour  of  this  last  morning  was 
occupied  with  the  farewell  services  proper. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the 
Board,  in  terms  both  of  strength  and  beauty, 
tendered  thanks  for  the  hospitality  extended 
by  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  continued  to 
speak  in  a  noble  strain  of  the  groat  enterprise 
to  which  the  Board  is  devoted.  Rev.  Dr. 
Beard,  pastor  of  Plymouth  church,  which  had 
invited  the  Board  to  our  city,  responded  in 
felicitous  words,  voicing  the  satisfaction  and 
benefit  Syracuse  had  received,  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  vast  importance  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  and  spirit.  Rev.  Dr.  Ellinwood  ot 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  happening  in  near 
the  close  of  this  farewell  service,  was  Invited 
to  speak,  and  did  so  in  some  congratulatory 
remarks  which  were  very  happily  conceived, 
and  met  with  a  hearty  reception. 

Let  me  note  a  few  “  impressions  ”  received 
during  the  progress  of  these  meetings.  It  is 
not  often,  I  imagine,  that  even  the  American 
Board  presents  such  an  array  from  among  the 
very  foremost  men  of  Congregationalism,  as 
Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  of  New  York,  Dr.  R. 
S.'Stori-s  of  Brooklyn,  and  President  J.  H. 
Seelye  of  Amherst^all  ot  whom  were  at  Sy¬ 
racuse.  Dr.  Storrs  w’as  called  suddenly  to 
his  feet  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  in  a 
half  hour’s  speech  of  peerless  eloquence,  rose 
to  high-water  mark  even  for  himself.  In  this 
oration,  as  in  another  of  groat  force  and 
beauty  on  Thursday  evening,  he  manifested 
his  wondrous  power  of  rapidly  grasping, 
closely  condensing,  and  felicitously  arranging 
into  clear  and  comprehensive  relations  with 
one  another,  vast  belts  of  liistory,  and  then 
deducing  from  all  some  compact  and  strik¬ 
ing  generalization.  Is  not  Dr.  Storrs,  above 
all  men,  the  Cicero  of  America  ?  In  the  grand 
old  Roman  ore  rotundo  style  of  eloquence, 
has  he  any  rival  ?  Other  speakers  doubtle.ss 
exhibit  an  oratory  equal  to,  but  it  is  unlike, 
his.  Non  impar  sed  dispar.  Where  is  there 
another  just  such  voice — one  that,  over  and 
above  the  sonorous  excellences  of  other  voic¬ 
es,  seems  to  have,  as  its  peculiar  property,  a 
certain  Roman  state  and  dignity  ? 

And  yet,  though  entirely  different,  no  less 
powerful  in  its  effect  upon  the  audience  was 
the  speaking  of  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor.  To¬ 
tally  unlike,  he  was  not  at  all  unequal  to  the 
famous  Brooklyn  orator.  Intense  even  to  be¬ 
ing  aflame,  his  fervid  utterance,  manner,  and 
thought  kindled  a  white-heat  of  spiritual 
emotion  in  all  hearts.  With  little  of  the 
Cicero,  but  much  of  the  Demosthenes,  in  his 
flaming  words,  all  of  us,  as  we  listened,  felt 
that  as  ‘‘we  mused,  the  Are  burned.” 

It  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  not  a  word 
was  said  to  mar  the  perfect  kindliness  and 
good-will  of  the  meetings.  Ecclesiastical  as- 


sembl  ies  are  not  always  pacific.  Theologians 
are  hard  hitters.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
prayer-meeting  at  a  theological  convocation 
close  up  in  a  hot  doctrinal  debate.  But  in 
the  meetings  of  tlie  Board  was  it  not  that  the 
missionary  spirit,  which  in  its  very  nature  is 
one  of  measurele.ss  charity,  produced,  as  its 
necessary  fruit,  not  only  a  general  but  a  per¬ 
sonal  good-will  ? 

One  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
absence  of  anything  professional  in  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  corporate  members  of  the  Board 
as  they  sat  in  a  body  on  the  platform.  They 
looked  rather  like  a  noble  Christian  Senate, 
where  the  lino  dividing  between  clerical  and 
lay  coulfl  not  be  traced. 

The  Board’s  princely  legacy  of  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  from  the  Otis  estate,  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rather  lugubrious  rejoicings.  The  ap¬ 
prehension  that  through  causing  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  annual  collections  it  would  prove, 
not  a  refreshing  shower,  but  a  desolating  in¬ 
undation,  was  the  elegiac  burden  of  so  many 
speeches,  that  songs  seemed  destined  to  give 
way  wholly  to  sighings.  At  length,  however, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn  of  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
the  bearer  of  the  salutations  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Church,  in  a  bright,  shrewd,  and  racy 
speech  of  mock  sympathy,  fairly  condoled 
the  Board  out  of  its  dumps,  and  made  them 
so  lift  up  their  heads  that  it  was  apparent 
they  would  cheerfully  undertake  to  bear  the 
cross  of  another  milllon-dollar  gift.  If  they 
are  not  ready  to  do  this,  wo  know  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  benevolent  societies  that  will  gladly  do 
it  for  them. 

The  American  Board  is  the  pot  child  of  the 
Congregational  household ;  and  this  in  no 
small  degree  because  of  the  yearly  mission¬ 
ary  enthusiasm  which  it  never  fails  to  enkin¬ 
dle  afresh.  It  is  like  the  great  gathering  at 
Jerusalem,  whither  the  tribes  went  up.  And 
now  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  our 
Presbyterian  household  of  faith  to  have  a 
similar  assemblage  every  year  ?  The  little 
time  given,  and  feeling  aroused  for  missions 
at  our  General  Assembly,  is  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  magnificent  enthusiasm  awak¬ 
ened,  and  the  mighty  influence  exerted,  by 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ameriean  Board. 
Better  yet,  why  not  have  a  joint  yearly  gath¬ 
ering  in  behalf  of  both  Foreign  and  Home 
Missions  ?  The  objects  are  essentially  one, 
and  would  awaken  not  a  divided,  but  a  dou¬ 
bled  interest. 

It  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  sessions  of  the 
Board,  which  closed  Friday  noon,  that  on 
that  evening  its  distinguished  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  should  have 
delivered  ,a  temperance  address  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  A 
large  audience  gathered  in  that  spacious  edi¬ 
fice  botli  to  see  and  hear  a  man  whose  philan¬ 
thropy  and  benevolence  have  given  him  so 
just  and  honorable  a  celebrity.  Although 
speaking  on  so  well-worn  a  topic,  Mr.  Dodge 
held  the  close  and  gratified  attention  of  a 
very  intelligent  audience  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

Syracuse  to  the  American  Board  :  Au  revoir  ! 


DR.  BUSHNELL’S  DEPARTURE. 

New  York,  Oct.  10th,  1879. 

Dear  Evanyelist ;  To-morrow  we  expect  to 
sail  on  the  City  of  Berlin  for  Liverpool,  on 
our  way  to  Gaboon.  This  will  surprise  some 
of  your  readers,  who  have  known  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  disease  induced  by  overwork  in 
Africa,  and  increased  by  over-exertion  in  this 
country,  I  have  not  been  able  to  preach  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  months.  But  the  necessities 
of  the  Mission  are  urgent,  and  my  physicians, 
and  the  Providence  of  God,  seem  to  favor  my 
return.  So  we  go,  hoping  to  be  strengthened 
to  do  light  superintending  missionary  work, 
and  complete  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Mpongwe  language,  if  some  good  brother 
will  follow  vs  soon,  very  soon,  to  take  the  la¬ 
boring  oar  at  Baraka. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  a 
farewell  meeting,  or  indite  a  farewell  letter 
to  the  dear  people  of  our  beloved  Church,  ma¬ 
ny  of  w’hom  have  showered  lovingkindnesses 
upon  us  ever  since  we  arrived  in  this  country 
fourteen  months  ago.  But  during  the  voyage 
we  may  be  able  to  send  them  back  a  message 
of  thanks,  and  invoke  their  continued  sympa¬ 
thy  and  prayers.  If  not,  when  the  toils  and 
partings  of  earth  are  over,  may  we  all  meet 
in  those  many  mansions  which  the  Redeemer 
has  gone  to  prepare  for  His  people. 

With  fraternal  salutations  to  all  of  every 
name  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
labor  and  pray  for  the  establishing  of  His 
kingdom  on  earth,  I  remain,  yours, 

Albebt  Bushnell. 

P.  S. — I  should  add  that  our  address  for 
the  present  will  be  64  South  Castle  street, 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  care  of  Wm.  Chiistie,  Esq. 


MONUMENT  TO  BRADOOCK’S  MEN. 

An  unusual  interest  has  recently  been  awak¬ 
ened  in  Western  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject 
of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  800  British  and  American  soldiers  who 
were  slaughtered  on  the  9th  day  of  J  uly,  1755, 
by  the  French  and  Indians,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Pittsburg. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Raffensperger  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  prepared  a  popular  lecture  on  ‘‘  Brad- 
dock’s  March.”  He  recently  visited  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  and  ‘‘  Dunbar’s  Camp.”  The  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  the  latter  is  located,  has 
offered,  through  Mr.  Raffensperger,  a  site  of 
three  acres  for  the  proposed  monument.  The 
spot  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Braddock’s  grave, 
3,000  feet  above  tide-water,  and  commands  a 
viewto  the  west,  forthirty  miles,  of  suipassing 
loveliness.  Mr.  Raffensperger  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  prominent  British  and  American 
citizens  to  deliver  his  lecture  in  England  and 
America  in  behalf  of  the  monument.  It  is 
believed  that  $100,000  can  be  secured  for  this 
object.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
has  recently  improved  the  ground  known  as 
the  battlefield.  Mr.  Raffensperger  has  secur¬ 
ed  sundry  relics  to  be  exhibited  wherever  his 
lecture  is  delivered.  One  of  them  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  the  veritable  sword  of  Braddock,  in 
a  fine  state  of  preservation.  This  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Daniel  F.  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Unlontown, 
Pa.,  and  has  been  kindly  loaned  to  Mr.  Raf- 
fensperger  for  the  purpose  named  above. 


THE  yEW-YORK -EVANOELIST;  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1879. 


C'^^ean  tasks.  How  much  the  German  Em-  rent  amounts  to  at  least  ono-thlrd  the  value  of  other  gifts  of  the  alumni  and  others.  Is  being  by  speakers  previously  appointed,  and  with  sea- 
^  pire  owes  to-day  to  the  firm  religious  convlc-  the  house.  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  fine  building  sous  of  praise  and  prayer  at  the  discretion  of  the 

_ _  __  _  ^  tions  of  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William !  The  good  brother  whom  I  visited  has  for  laboratorj-,  museum,  and  society  halls _  moderator.” 

^  ~  ^  It  is  related  that  the  Chancellor  a  short  time  been  having  some  hardsliips.  Fortunate-  three  story,  brick.  The  outlook  is  very  en-  Brighton  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  Fall 

SOTES  FROM  THE  tlTY  OF  BELLS.  ago  remarked  to  a  friend :  “You,  like  other  I3',  however,  a  good  but  unknown  friend  couraging  for  Blackburn  University.  meeting. 

Some  Interesting  Facts  abont  a  Great  Man.  people,  consider  me  a  long-headed,  shrewd,  has  sent  him  The  Evangelist,  which  has  — — — —  The  public  services  of  the  second  evening  closed 

One  of  the  books  which  I  selected  for  my  calculating  politician;  but  that  is  a  great  comforted  him  after  many  a  weary  ride,  and  sabbath  ornoni  wobk- 

vacation  reading,  was  “Bismarck  in  the  Fran-  niisinke.  The  first  thing  I  always  do,  in  any  kept  him  informed  about  the  doings  in  the  New  York,  September,  1879.  Skepticism,”  by  Kev.  Frank  T.  liayley;  the  2d 

co-German  War,  authorized  translation  from  critical  moment,  is  to  ascertain  the  icill  of  Provi-  religious  world.  Brethren :  The  Elders’  meeting  of  our  last  “  On  the  Early  Conversion  of  Children,”  by  Rev! 

the  German  of  Dr.  Moritz  Busch.”  And  now  dence,  and  then  I  halt  behind  it  as  well  as  I  can  ;  I  cannot  refrain  from  narrating  one  of  his  General  Assembly,  May,  1879,  was  deeply  impress-  G.  D.  Baker,  D.D. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  it.  Let  otherwise  I  would  have  made  the  greatest  first  experiences  on  this  broad  field.  He  was  ed  with  the  Assembly’s  decisive  action  in  regard  James  Dubuab,  Stated  Clerk, 

me  begin  outside  and  work  inward.  In  the  mistakes  and  done  incalculable  mischief.”  to  preach  in  a  schoolhouse.  It  was  built  of  to  Sabbath-school  work.  The  meeting  appointed 

first  place,  I  must  confess  I  was  attracted  by  Such  a  Prince  should  bo  followed  by  the  de-  blocks  of  sod,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance  “  committee  respectfully  to  call  to  this  action  the  presbYTERIAL  mpfting  at  GENEVA 

the  binding.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  vout  prayers  of  even  American  Christians.  in  these  prairies,  but  nothing  else.  Tree,  attention  of  all  our  elders,  superintendents,  and 


OUR  SABBATH-SCHOOL  WORK. 

New  York,  September,  1879. 


Brighton  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  Fall 
meeting. 

The  public  services  of  the  second  evening  closed 
the  session :  they  consisted  of  two  addresses,  the 
Ist,  “  On  the  Siibbath-sohool  as  the  Preventive  of 
Skepticism,”  by  Rev.  Frank  T.  Hayley;  the  2d, 


James  Dubuab,  Stated  Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL  MEETING  AT  GENEVA. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Pres- 


A  HOME  MISSIONARY  IN  NEBRASKA. 

By  Rev.  D.  Schley  Schaff. 


tainment  and  use  of  the  reader ;  but  I  must 
limit  myself  to  two  or  three  brief  extracts. 
Bismarck  and  Beer. 


the  binding.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  vout  prayers  of  even  American  Christians.  in  these  prairies,  but  nothing  else.  Tree,  attention  of  all  our  elders,  superintendents,  and 

cloth-Ttound  books  ever  issued  by  Charles  N.  B.  R.  slate,  stone,  there  was  none  in  sight;  not  .  The  semi  annual  meeting  of  the  \itemans  Pres 

Scribner’s  Sons.  Two  volumes  in  one  bound  a  door-knob  to  which  to  hitch  ,  f I’“«tornl  hytenal  Missionary  Society  o  the  Presbytery  of 

V/  .u.uiuco  111  uii^,  uuuiiu  Letter  advising  all  our  churches  to  use  our  own  Geneva,  held  in  Dr.  Hogarth  s  church,  Geneva, 

in  red  cloth,  and  upon- the  outside  of  the  front  A  HOME  MISSIONARY  IN  NEBRASKA.  his  pony.  There  were  only  two  courses  for  Sabbath-school  Lesson  Helps  and  papers,  and  Sept.  24,  was  one  worOiy  of  note, 

cover,  in  gold  and  black,  is  a  coat-of-arms  By  Rev.  D.  Schley  Schaff.  him  to  pui-siie  lead  the  horse  into  the  room,  urging  that  duo  time  and  attention  be  given  to  the  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  delegations  were  in 

upon  which  is  inscribeil  “  Gott  mit  uns,  1870,”  I  have  just  returned  to  my  study  from  a  pass  the  reins  through  tlie  window,  and  study  of  the  doctrines  and  mode  of  government  to  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  from  Granger 
This  coat-ot-arms  upon  the  red  background  funeral,  the  circumstances  surrounding  which  them  while  he  was  preaching,  He  pre-  the  support  of  which  our  Church  is  pledged.  Place  School,  Canandaigua,  from  Shortsville, 

is  nothing  less  than  resplendent.  The  book  illustrate  the  extensive  immigration  to  all  tlie  latter,  and  thus  he  held  the  horse  The  last  Assembly  reiterated  this  recommenda-  Phelps,  Oak’s  Corners,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Falls, 

is  written  by  Dr.  Busch,  who  was,  at  that  parts  of  our  Western  territory  The  parents  while  he  offered  prayer  and  read  the  hymns,  emphasized  it  with  a  request  to  all  our  Ovid,  Seneca,  Romulus,  and  Seneca  Castle.  A  tel- 

eventful  time  at  least,  Bismarck’s  Boswell,  of  the  child  whom  we  laid  away  arrived  here  opening  of  the  sermon,  a  Bresbyteries  to  take  such  order  as  they  should  ogram  was  received  from  Penn  Yan  expressing  re- 

Andwhenl  say  “  Boswell,"  I  know  you  will  four  weeks  ago  in  a  covered  wagon  The  brother  generously  relieved  him.  The  breth-  de®m  best  to  secure  in  all  our  churches  its  practi-  gret  for  nonattendance.  Reports  from  societies, 
j  •’  weeas  ago  in  a  eovercu  wagon,  xue  .  ,  ,  .  .  cal  adoption.  boards,  and  circles,  old  and  new,  told  of  progress, 

understand  that  the  book  gives  an  insight  in-  mother,  unable  to  ride  any  further,  determin-  r®"-  however,  were  willing  to  help  the  minus-  personally  deeply  feel  the  necessity  and  im-  The  prayers,  Scrijiture  reading,  texts,  music 

to  the  great  Chancellor’s  private  life.  Bis-  ed  to  stop  here,  while  her  husband  went  on  to  anxious  to  hear  the  Gospel,  portance  of  this  action.  We  pray  and  labor  that  (which  was  inspiring  all  through  the  day),  papers 

marck  is  one  of  the  studies  of  modern  times ;  find  a  home  for  his  family  in  New  Mexico.  ®*^®>  fall  fellow,  dusty  and  ill  clad,  in  the  Sabbath-school  workers  will  seriously  lay  read,  all  gave  proof  that  this  work  for  Christ  was 

a  man  from  whose  life  and  words  many  valu-  These  covered  w-agons  pass  through  our  town  ®o®*’®®  ®I  bis  remarks,  expressed  the  feelings  jt  to  heart  and  earnestly  carry  it  out.  Strong  con-  0*1®  of  love.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  morning 

able  suggestions  can  be  gathered.  And  this  by  the  hundreds  every  week,  on  their  way  to  thirty  others  who  liave  since  united  in  the  siderations  press  this  upon  us.  service  was  the  offering  of  Miss  Olmstead  of  Wa- 

record  by  Dr.  Busch  affords  an  admirable  the  unoccupied  territory  in  the  western  por-  organization,  when  he  said  on  that  occasion  There  is  danger  that  the  study  of  our  precious'  terloo  of  herself  to  the  Home  Mission  work.  More 

text-book.  There  are  many  things  I  desire  tions  of  this  State  and  Kansas  and  further  as  “  Brethren  and  sisters,  I  am  willing  to  push  doctrines  and  modes  of  government  and  worship  than  half  of  the  required  $400  was  pledged  at 

to  transcribe  from  these  pages  for  the  enter-  far  as  the  Pacific  coast.  ’  "‘y  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  the  Gospel  char-  “‘W  bo  shut  out  of  our  Sivbbath-schools,  and  final-  once,  and  Miss  Olmstead  was  adopted  as  our  Pres- 

tainment  and  use  of  the  reader;  but  I  must  The  home  missionary  feels  a  deep  solid-  i®*  till  my  dusty  feet  land  on  the  sparkling  ly.b  may  be,  out  of  our  churches.  byterial  Home  Mission  teacher  for  Utah. 

.L  J  "■  SOHCI  (teiivcrnncp  '■  T  mov  esiv  in  ^bis  danger  arises,  in  part,  from  tho  persistent  None  who  have  ever  heard  Miss  Loring  from 

liniit  mysGli  to  two  or  tnreo  Dricf  oxtr&cts.  tudo  thtit  th©  Church  h©  roorcsonts  mav  an-  siior©  oi  siiiny  (loiivcrunc  /.  i  inaj  say  in  a*.  *  j  .  v  i  .  i  u, i  au  *  u  i  a- 

j  tuuti  timt  tiit3  vyi1uiA.11  lit?  may  up  f  th  Tf  f  V  1  ir  fh  f +1  *  attempts  made  to  over-run  our  schools  with  un-  Syria,  need  be  told  that  each  one  of  tho  large  audi- 

Bismarck  and  Beer.  predate  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  home  lor  tne  ®r®®^  iNeuraska,  that  this  pregpytorian  Lesson  Helps,  books,  papers,  Ac.  ence  gathered  in  the  afternoon,  was  richly  repaid 

One  of  the  first  things  which  arrested  my  missionary  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  P^-rticular  schoolhouse  is  across  the  line  in  \Ve  call  upon  you  to  guard  our  Sabbath-schools  for  any  effort  that  may  have  been  made  to  bo  pros- 

attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  was  Missouri,  and  tho  vast  population  that  is  oc-  Kansas.  against  this  danger.  ent.  The  earnest  attention  and  the  anxiety  to  take 

Bismarck’s  testimony  in  regard  to  beer.  He  copying  tliem.  He  is  not  so  anxious  to  have  this  is  only  an  example  of  many  simi-  yve  believe  the  doctrines  which  our  teacher’s  Miss  Loring  by  the  hand  and  give  her  personal 

is  dining  with  several  gentlemen.  Dr.  Busch  his  hardships  known  as  to  have  the  peculiar  people  want  the  Gospel,  and  and  scholar’s  aids  present,  are  those  taught  in  tho  thanks,  saying  nothing  of  the  collection  in  money 

reports  the  table-talk.  Among  other  things  necessities  of  the  work  understood  which  the  P®0Pl®  ""I*®  sometimes  wonder  Holy  Scriptures.  Only  by  the  steadfast  use  of  for  her  chosen  field  of  labor,  gave  evidence  that 

he  records  the  following:  “Some  one  spoke  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  carrying  on,  and  where  all  the  contributions  to  the  Board  of  these  can  we  expect  to  perpetuate  by  means  of  her  words  had  reached  the  heart.  Miss  Lorlng’s 

of  beer  and  remarked  that  we  had  none  the  creat  importance  of  following  in  the  wake  Homo  Missions  go  to,  could  only  look  over  P“lP‘t  teaching,  of  Sabbath-school  and  family  gentle  presence  wins  at  once,  and  we  need  but  few 

TheMiniste^  (BiZarl)  JeLled Xha^^^  of Tesf  wZnTross  Z  these  extensive  fields,  Ihey  would  io®trucUon,  an  intelligent  and  loyal  Presbyter-  words  to  convince  us  that  her  heart  is  still  with 

in©  Minister  (Bismarck)  rejoined.  Inat  is  oi  inese  wagons  across  me  prairie  ana  tne  .  .  nAnAccifv  nf  a  -i  h  fi  a  ^nnism.  her  old  co-laborers  in  their  work  in  that  land  con- 

of  no  consequence.  The  wide-spread  use  of  mountains.  i  H  f  if  *  i^t  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  outside  helps  secrated  as  our  Saviour’s  earthly  home, 

beer  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Beer-drink-  I  wish  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  work  a  Home  0®“®-®®  lor  more  workcra;  and  I  may  say  jujoytrim^te  our  youth  in  the  special  truths  The  ladies  of  the  Presbyterial  Society  were  very 
ing  makes  men  stupid,  lazy,  and  impotent,  missionary  is  called  upon  to  do  in  the  west-  _  acquaintance  with  the  people  would  glory  and  our  crown.  grateful  to  Dr.  Hogarth  for  his  words  of  eneour- 

It  is  the  cause  of  all  the  democratic  pot-poli-  ern  frontier  of  this  State.  I  travelled  with  impress  upon  one  s  mind  the  fact  that  the  \Vo  long  to  see  a  beautiful  uniformity  in  thor-  agement  which  closed  the  day’s  exercises,  also  to 

tics  which  people  talk  over  it.’ ”  one  over  his  “field”  last  week  as  chairman  very  best  men  are  needed,  if  their  attention  ough  Presbyterian  teaching.  This  we  think  can  Dr.  Nelson  for  his  helpful,  uplifting  prayer. 

I  was  surprised  at  this  acknowledgement  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Missions  in  Rear-  '^®  s®®ored  for  the  Gospel.  be  best  obtained  by  the  use  of  our  instruction  helps  Mrs.  Dr.  Merrell  (who  is  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 

from  a  German,  and  from  one  in  such  an  emi-  ney  Presbytery.  This  minister  is  located  UtJ - -  in  all  our  Sabbath-schools.  By  this  moans  will  Cannon,  for  many  years  our  Foreign  Mission  Sec- 

nent  position.  Some  men  are  expected  to  in  the  Republican  Valley,  and  with  one  other  “ON  THE  WING.”  rising  generation  be  enabled  with  one  heart  retaiy,  and  worthy  of  honor),  Mrs.  W.  H.  Coleman 

^  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  1  .  ^  and  one  voice,  to  glorify  God.  Uniformity  of  stu  Jy  (wife  of  your  occasional  correspondent).  Miss 

discourage  beer-drinking  because  of  their  po-  helper,  is  Presbyterian  bishop  of  a  diocese  as  Temperance  Men  in  Indiana.  will  promote  uniformity  of  desire  and  purpose.  Nelson  of  the  First  Church,  and  many  from  both 

sition.  We  would  not  think  it  strange  if  a  great  in  extent  from  its  eastern  to  its  west-  n  jg  quite  refreshing  to  find  stalwarts  in  Wo  appeal  to  you,  as  overseers  of  this  blessed  churches,  gave  us  all  such  a  kindly  welcome,  and 

German  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  do  so.  ern  limits,  as  Albany  is  far  off  from  New  York  yjg  temperance  army  out  here  in  the  West;  work,  to  see  to  it  that  tho  Presbyterian  Church  of  made  everything  so  homelike  and  cheery,  that 

But  when  a  man  like  Bismarck  condemns  its  city.  The  railroad  just  touches  the  town  at  jjjgjj  qj  nerve  and  backbone,  who  do  not  quail  (•^®  future  shall  grow  up  holding  fast  the  form  of  had  not  arrangements  already  been  made  for  the 

use,  every  one  is  ready  to  admit  that  testi-  the  eastern  extremity;  so  one  can  imagine  nor  flinch  “  worth  a  cent”  before  the  combin-  sound  words.  Guard  well  the  fountains  of  teach-  Fall  meeting  of  1880,  wo  should  have  felt  quite 

mony  comes  from  an  unexpected  source.  It  how  much  time  these  brethren  of  lordly  do-  gj  forces  of  Liquor  Leagues  or  “  Brewers’  power.  like  accepting  the  invitation  to  repeat  the  visit 

proves  that  this  wonderful  man  looks  beneath  main  are  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback.  Associations.”  e  are  compelled  by  tho  prevalence  of  error,  as  next  year,  so  kindly  given  by  the  pastor  to  our 

the  surface  of  more  things  than  the  problems  Tho  valley  is  narrow  but  well  watered,  and  The  State  Fair  has  just  closed  at  Indianan-  oP®®  f®  see  to  it  that  our  Sab-  ®®®*®®*^  President,  Mrs.  Rev.  V.  A.  Lewis  of 

of  politics  and  war.  The  German  people  are  beyond  the  hills  on  the  upland,  the  ground  is  oijg  president  Haves  having  been  a  visitor  ^®  ♦  f  tv,  f  n  ihni  it 

,  ,  .  . . .  .  ,  ..  .  ,  ,  ..  iTiusiueui,  nay  Cb  Having  ueen  a  vibuoi,  the  confilct  of  the  day ;  that  they  teach  what  to  be-  One  feature  of  that  meeting  was  so  new,  that  it 

dear  to  him.  He  is  alive  to  their  virtues ;  he  fertile.  All  the  government  land  near  tho  the  crowds  pouring  into  the  city  have  been  lieve  and  why  to  believe  it.  may  be  well  to  note  it  as  a  suggestion  to  other  so¬ 
ls  not  blind  to  their  faults.  He  notices  that  river  is  taken  up.  The  farmers  occupy  log  enormous ;  and  yet  the  railroad  men  say  they  Can  wo  not  confidently  appeal  to  you  wisely  to  cieties  in  the  way  of  simplifying  work.  Each  lady 

many  of  them  are  “  stupid,  lazy,  and  impo-  cabins,  some  of  them ;  but  the  most  are  con-  have  had  no  drunken  men  on  the  trains  go-  bring  your  influence  to  bear  to  secure  the  carry-  took  her  own  lunch,  the  Geneva  ladies  simply  fur- 

tent,”  and  traces  it  to  their  habit  of  beer-  tented  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  domicile  on  fng  home  at  night _ none  who  would  ride  past  ing  out  of  the  recommendation  of  our  General  As-  nishing  tea  and  coffee.  80  wo  were  not  obliged  to 

drinking.  And  this  testimony  warrants  at-  which  I  understand  there  is  no  patent.  Ire-  their  station,  or  who  could  with  extreme  dif-  sembly?  Should  not  tho  voice  of  our  Church  as  separate,  no  one  was  kept  from  the  meeting  either 

tentlon.  If  what  he  says  is  true,  I  think  there  fer  to  the  “  dug-out,”  a  lordly  castle  hollow-  ficulty  be  awakened  or  who  had  lost  their  it  comes  from  its  highest  judicatory  be  regarded  ?  before,  to  prepare,  or  after,  to  clear  away.  It  was 

are  other  sequences  which  can  be  traced  back  ed  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  usually  con-  return  tickets  or  who  were  generally  befog-  Can  we  not  appeal  to  you  to  secure  liberal  annual  cozy  and  pleasant,  everybody  felt  Independent 

to  the  same  habit.  It  may  be  that  beer-  fined  to  one  room.  There  are  small  towns  ged  and  half-blind  as  has  beL  so  often  the  contributions  to  our  Sabbath-school  Mission  work?  and  no  ono  oveitexed.  Eve^  face  beamed  with 

,  u  ....u  _ fceu  auu  nail  oiiiiu,  ab  lias  ocen  BO  oiien  inc  not  appeal  to  you  to  turtlier  the  interests  satisfaction  and  interest,  each  reflected,  perhaps, 

drinki^  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  so-  along  the  valley  for  120  miles  b^ond  the  place  case  in  other  years.  The  superintendent  of  ^f  our  schoSs  and  denomination  by  promoting  from  the  others,  and  all  from  the  face  of  our  be- 
called  German  Rationalism  and  for  the  stai-t-  where  we  leave  the  railroad.  The  last  one  is  the  Fair,  a  Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart  of  Waterloo,  the  circulation,  in  every  family,  of  the  helps,  books,  loved  President,  who  would  heartily  recommend 
ling  torpidity  of  many  of  its  votaries  in  rela-  Culbertson.  Beyond  this  there  are  few  farms,  north  of  Fort  Wayne,  is  a  staunch  temperance  papers,  Ac.,  of  our  Board  of  Publication,  and  of  the  plan  to  all  the  Presbyterial  Societies.  8. 
tion  to  religious  subjects.  Experience  here  “®“  ®®cupy  tb®  unsettled  plains  gnj  ^t  the  opening  gave  orders  to  the  one  of  our  deiiominaUonal  religious  weekly  pa-  Pbelps,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8, 1879. 

and  abroad  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  al-  ^®*^  their  “  ranges,  and  the  only  dwellings  gatekeepers  to  allow  no  beer  or  liquor  of  any  pors,  thereby  giving,  regularly,  knowledge  of  the 

most  as  impossible  to  overcome  the  material-  are  the  occasional  ranches.  kind  to  enter  tho  grounds.  He  was  at  once  work  and  growth  of  our  branch  of  Christ’s  Church  Wftp  ftf  rtttK 

ism  of  the  devotee  of  the  beer-cup,  as  it  was  All  along  this  valley  only  the  short,  curl-  met  by  a  storm  of  protests.  “Weha^ront-  at  home  and  abroad  ?  9  AllllUllHi  ♦ 

for  the  Gauls  to  conquer  the  ancient  Romans  ing  buffalo  grass  grows  as  yet.  But  in  a  few  od  these  stands  for  the  sale  of  relrcofttoonts.  Brethren,  in  conclusion  we  earnestly  commend 


2rtie 


who  were  shut  up  in  the  capitol.  The  stupid-  years  the  prairie  grass  will  choke  it  out,  for  and  certainly  beer  is  a  harmless  refreshment,” 


Brethren,  in  conclusion  we  earnestly  commend 
these  suggestions  to  your  personal  and  prayerful 


The  Observer  emphasizes  the  necessity 


liy,  laziness,  and  impotence  which  Bismarck  with  the  buffalo  disappears  the  grass  upon  said  the  objectors.  The  State  Board  of  Agri-  0^^  an’^^^lessrd  by  Uie'a^cc'om^any'lng pow^  of  a  general  revival,  and  the  present  as  the 

remarks  in  other  things,  is  most  glaringly  which  they  feed.  A  single  row  of  trees  on  culture  was  appealed  to  by  the  president  and  or  and  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  all  truth,  and  the  time  for  the  work  of  preparation  to  begin  : 

exhibited  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  relig-  either  bank  of  the  liver  has  grown  up  in  spite  officers  of  the  “Brewers’  Association,”  who  presence  and  blessing  of  Him  whose  promise  is  The  time  has  come  to  pray  for,  to  look 

ion.  Another  distinguished  German,  Prof,  of  the  prairie  fires,  which  bum  up  the  seed  came  armed  with  their  old  arguments  on  the  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.”  for,  and  to  work  for,  another  :  not  by  a 

Von  Schulte,  in  a  carefully  prepared  article  and  the  shoots.  healthfulness  of  their  beverage ;  how  it  took  Yours  fraternally,  [Signed]  David  M.  Stigeb,  convention  to  fill  the  newspapers  w’ith 

upon  “  The  Religious  Condition  of  Germany,”  So  much  for  the  natural  aspects  of  the  val-  the  place  of  whiskey,  and  was  in  itself  a  Chairman,  New  York  city ;  Wm.  F.  Lee,  New  York  speeches  and  to  glorify  this  manor  ^at, 

mentions  “  the  utter  indifference  of  the  great-  ley.  As  for  the  people,  they  are  poor.  The  great  temperance  reformer.  The  president  John  Hill,  N.  J.  ;  Geoeoe  H.  Ely,  Cleve-  ®i^  f'®  ^^**^^^11010  is^but  one^w^vTto 

erpart  of  the  nation  to  religion.”  And  our  grasshoppers  made  a  clean  sweep  in  their  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  the  for-  land.  Ohio  ^^^ommitteee^^^^^^^^^^  getu^^a  revival'  and  that  is  to  get  down 

own  erudite  Prof.  Schaff,  in  his  admirable  ravages,  and  they  have  not  I'ecovered  from  mer  president,  Mr.  W.  B.  Seward,  with  other  Jq  dust  of  humility  and  prayer.  There 

paperintheSeptember  number  of  The  Prince-  the  destruction  yet.  But  the  large  proper-  members,  sustained  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  the  PRESBYTERY  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE.  jg  no  royal  road  to  revival  but  the  King’s 

ton  Review,  seems  to  have  noticed  the  Chan-  tion  of  the  people  settled  in  the  valley  only  a  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  to  keep  the  kegs  Presbytery  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  in  highway,  and  that  leads  to  His  feet  and 

cellor’s  remark  about  beer,  for  in  discussing  year  or  two  ago.  In  time,  when  the  railroad  out.  Tlien  the  threat  came  of  claims  for  Hammond,  N.  Y.,  the  sessions  continuing  from  tjjg  mercy  seat  It  does  not  need  that  one 

the  temperance  reform  in  the  United  States,  conies  and  the  rain-fall  increases,  these  hills  damages.  “  We  have  rented  these  stands  ex-  evening  Sept  30th,  till  the  following  church  should  wait  for  another,  nor  that 

..  u  TV  X  ..  •  -11  u  •  lu  .  .X  . .  t  1  ,  ..  .  V  •  ,  „  .J  Thursday.  Rev.  A.  Adair  was  chosen  moderator ;  one  pastor  should  have  the  aid  and  sym- 

he  says  “the  Germans,  whom  Dr.  Luther  111  will  be  occupied  by  comtoitable  homos  look-  pecting  to  sell  beer,  as  m  former  years,”  said  Gardner,  D.D.,  was  elected  stated  pathy  of  others.  The  tribes  apart,  and 

his  day  charged  with  being  possessed  by  the  ing  out  over  rich  fields.  In  the  meanwhile  the  beer  men.  Instently  the  word  went  out  jjev.  H.  M.  Dodd,  permanent  clerk;  and  families  apart,  and  souls  apart,  marked 

‘Saufteufel,’  worship  lager  beer,  which  is  the  people  hold  their  homesteads  and  sub-  to  all  renters,  offering  the  rent  money  return-  Rev.  C.  H.  Gaston,  clerk  pro  tern.  Two  ministers  the  repentance  and  return  of  Israel  after 

consumed  in  amazing  quantities,  and  al-  sist  on  squash  and  hops,  both  of  which  these  ed  to  the  disappointed  ones.  Four  only  took  were  added  to  the  roll— W.  H.  Bates  of  Adams,  long  wandering  from  God.  And  it  is  the 
though  far  less  injurious  (than  the  strongest  new  prairies  produce  in  unlimited  quantities,  back  their  money.  Then  came  an  appeal  to  and  W.  A.  Beecher  of  DeKalb.  The  meeting  was  high  jirivilege  of  any  Church,  tlie  hum- 

drinks  above  mentioned),  yet  in  the  opinion  The  minister  whom  I  went  to  see.  lives  at  the  Courts ;  but  Judge  John  X.  Holman  de-  chiefly  occupied  with  discussions  on  Christian  blest  and  most  obscure  in  the  land,  to 

of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  greatest  of  living  the  terminus  of  the  railroad-a  town  which  cided  that  under  an  old  State  law.  no  wins-  W®  and  Church  work.  Miss  Loring,  a  returned  awake  out  of  sleep 

Germans.  ‘  makes  stupid  and  lazy,  and  breeds  has  gathered  a  population  of  500  in  eighteen  key.  beer,  or  other  intoxicating  drink,  could  “'f fresrSiturtrthe  ®f  Revival.  It  is  in  tlie  power  of  any  pas- 


Germans,  ‘  makes  stupid  and  lazy,  and  breeds  has  gathered  a  population  of  500  in  eighteen  key.  beer,  or  other  intoxicating  drink,  could  |R>®®‘®aa'Y  rem  i  revival.  It  is  in  tlie  power  of  any  pas- 

democracy.’  Its  effect  is  much  worse  in  months.  He  preaches  here  and  at  four  other  be  brought  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  tho  spirit  of  Presbytery  Such  popular  in-  tor,  refreshing  his  own  soul  with  the  joy 

America,  where  everything  is  apt  to  be  car-  stations.  The  distances  he  traverses  on  a  fair  grounds  during  the  Fair,  except  by  per-  ^*^3*°^**  meeting  of  PrLbytery  was  never  wit-  returning  communion  with  God,  to  call 
ried  to  excess.”  I  observe,  also,  that  even  pony,  riding  sixty  miles  every  other  week  to  mission  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  nessed  by  any  member.  The  audiences  were  largo  flock  to  come  back  from  the  world  and 
Dr.  Bock  of  Leipsic,  in  treating  the  subject  m^et  his  appointments.  A  little  horseback-  The  “Brewers’  Association”  dies  hard,  throughout,  and  on  several  occasions  crowded,  themselves  to  the  wor  o  saving 

of  “  Moral  Dietetics,”  says  “beer  is  brutal-  riding  is  delightful  recreation,  but  half  a  however.  Notices  were  served  upon  all  per-  due  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  interesting  programme  ^  '  - - 

izlng.”  week  spent  in  the  saddle,  is  a  different  thing,  sons  exhibiting  shows  of  various  kinds,  who  published  beforehand,  but  in  great  degree  result-  Christian  Union  devoted  its  leader 

While  I  rejoice  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  especially  with  Sunday  ahead  and  its  duties,  had  agreed  to  pay  the  Fair  authorities  for  f''®'®  f^®  ®arae®‘'  faithful  ministry  of  the  de-  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  The  accura- 

masterly  contributions  which  are  being  made  As  it  was.  however,  I  enjoyed  my  ride  on  Sat-  the  privilege,  not  to  pay ;  as  the  city  was  church.  Rev.  D.  A.  Fer-  tRese  sentences  will  be  admitted  by 

getlcs  .od  m  .11  eBorts  U>  over^me  the  .gent  ot  the  Suod.yoichool  Union  obl.g-  each  one.  City  Councils  met  promptly  «nd  j,.  K.lb!  to  ordilu  ..d  Insl.l  He..  tV.  A.  Bwmher  i„  g„clal  life  Dr.  Thompson  was  always 
terialism  or  rationalism  of  the  masses  of  our  ed  to  take  the  trip,  and  invited  me  to  accom-  backed  the  Fair  authorities  by  remitting  the  to  the  pastorate  of  the  churches  of  De  Kalb  and  overflowing  with  good  spii'its-almost  al- 

German  fellow  citizens,  yet  in  mcw  of  the  pany  him  in  his  buggy.  My  ministerial  host  city  license  to  all  exhibits  of  that  class  at  the  De  Kalb  Junction.  On  that  occasion.  Rev.  J.  J.  ways  had  some  witticism  to  report,  gener- 

above  testimonies  and  other  facts,  I  do  not  rode  his  pony.  I  then  had  opportunity  to  Fair.  Porter,  D.D. ,  preached;  the  constitutional  ques-  ally  of  his  own,  and  one  perpetrated  with- 

see  how  much  progress  can  be  made  till  they  learn  something  about  the  work  of  the  Sun-  The  final  throe  is  a  suit  for  $1000  damages,  tions  were  proposed  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Gaston;  the  in  the  past  twenty-four  hours.  He  had  a 

are  led,  by  some  means,  to  cease  their  “  wor-  day-school  Union  in  this  region.  The  agent,  and  a  second  suit  for  a  larger  amount  l”be-  ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  L.  M.  Miller,  D.D. ;  delightful  unconscious  self-consciousness, 

ship  of  lager  beer.”  who  is  supported  by  the  liberality  of  a  gentle-  lieve,  against  the  State  Board  for  loss  sus-  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Ferguson;  He  was  one  of  that  very  small  class  of 

Bismarck’s  Devotional  Habits.  man  in  Hartford,  is  doing  active  work.  In  the  taiiied  in  not  being  allowed  to  sell  beer,  bv  and  to  tho  people  by  Rev.  James  Gardner,  D.D. 


Bismarck’s  Devotional  Habits.  man  in  Hartford,  is  doing  active  work.  In  the  taiiied  in  not  being  allowed  to  sell  beer,  by  ,  wVTlZe  it  wiSiourDre 

I  think  Dr.  Busch  has  afforded  us  a  very  in-  last  six  months  he  has  organized  30  schools,  men  who  had  rented  stands  with  that  expec-  ^vS'ertowToZhr  iTret  TlesdaT^n  Aprfi  feeling  of  repulsion  in  the  hearer.  He  ifad 

terestlng  disclosure  of  the  Prince’s  devotion-  On  Sunday  morning  it  rained,  so  that  only  tation,  and  had  paid  their  rent,  notwithstand-  at  7  ■  30  P  M  "  8.  C,  a  childlike  and  sincere  sense  of  his  own 

al  habits.  It  was  at  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  a  handful  gathered  in  the  schoolhouse  to  ing  tlie  offer  by  the  Board  to  return  the  mo-  ’  —  pure  and  good  purposes,  unaceomi>anied 

surrender  at  Sedan.  Bismarck  stayed  that  hear  me.  At  the  next  point,  fifteen  miles  be-  ney.  The  Board  had  plenty  of  weak-kneed  p^ESBYTERY  OF  DETROIT  repellent  vanity  in  his  achieve- 

night  in  “the  little  town  of  Doncherry.”  yond,  we  had  a  large  congregation  in  the  af-  advisers,  who  said  “  It  is  no  use  to  go  to  t  30  Birmingham,  Mich.,  “cr^hompson  had  an  admirable  tact  in 

“About  six  o  clock  m  the  ■R®rning  writes  ternoon.  such  extremes.  The  beer  will  be  smuggled  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Wil-  thfraanage^ent  of  a  social  meeting  or  a 

Dr.  Busch,  “  I  was  awakened  by  hasty  steps.  The  minister  who  preaches  to  these  com-  in,  and  whiskey  too,  lots  of  it;  and  men  will  jiams  of  Unadilla,  from  Mai.  i.  2.  Rev.  1.  N.  public  dinner.  His  little  interlocutory  or 

and  I  beard  Engel  say  ‘Your  Excellency!  munities  has  been  on  the  ground  one  year,  get  drunk  in  spite  of  you.”  Whereupon  the  Sprague,  D.D.,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  al-  introductoi'y  speeches  of  different  men, 

your  Excellency !  there  is  a  French  general  and  during  that  time  has  gathered  together  police  force  was  called  up  and  publicly  iioti-  though  in  his  eightieth  year,  discharged  the  duties  were  very  deft  and  spicy,  and  added  very 

down  here  at  the  door;  I  don’t  understand  several  congregations,  and  organized  several  fled  by  Superintendent  Lockhart  to  airest  of  the  position  with  efficiency.  Rev.  J.  M.  Rich-  much  to  the  cheer  of  the  meeting.  He  was 

what  he  wants.’  The  Minister  (Bismarck)  churches.  They  are  feeble  now,  one  having  any  man  they  found  either  bringing  liquor  mond  was  chosen  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  Geo.  C.  immensely  fruitful,  and  was  possessed  of 

seems  at  once  to  have  jumped  out  of  bed  and  only  seven  members.  But  before  this  gen-  into  the  grounds  or  selling  it  “  on  the  sly.”  Bush  was  received  by  letter  from  tho  Presbytery  a  mental  constitution  which  phrenologists 
T.  I  A  ..  .  .  .  ^  of  Erie  and  the  Rev.  Armon  Spencer  was  dismiss-  would  call  largely  developed  m  the  per- 

held  a  short  parley  with  the  Frenchman  out  eration  has  passed  away,  there  will  doubtless  Then  the  hint  was  thrown  out  “  You  will  ed  to  the  Pr^by^ry  of  Lyons  Elder  O.  G.  Rob-  ceptive  faculties.  He  was,  therefore,  a  stu- 

of  the  window  it  was  again  General  Keille.  be  some  large  and  fiourishing  churches  in  offend  the  German  element.  They  wdll  stay  grts  of  Wyandotte  was  received  as  a  candidate  dent  and  a  collector  of  facts  and  of  inate- 

He  then  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Republican  Valley.  away  from  the  Fair,  thousands  of  them.”  To  for  the  ministry.  The  Permanent  Committees  on  rials,  and  he  had  enough  creative  force  to 

mounted  his  horse— without  touching  break-  But  there  are  many  discouragements  and  this  the  stalwarts  replied:  “We  care  far  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  made  their  respective  shape  them  into  very  timely  and  very  ex¬ 
fast,  just  as  he  had  arrived  the  night  before—  many  hardships  to  be  met.  The  minister  was  more  for  the  good  will  of  those  who  approve  reports,  and  that  on  Foreign  Missions,  prepared  cellcnt  form.  He  inclined  very  much  more 

and  was  off  at  full  speed.  I  went  at  once  to  tho  obliged  to  get  along  on  a  salary  of  $495  last  of  this  action,  than  for  the  ill-will  of  those  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  was  heard  with  deep  t®  geographical  and  historical  tlian  to  phi- 

window  of  his  room  to  see  in  what  direction  year,  and  when  he  began  his  work  twelve  who  disapprove.”  interest.  Stnictrve^athS’ than 'IreiSn^  thJ 

he  had  gone,  and  saw  him  trotting  towards  months  ago,  he  was  forced  to  take  his  wife  to  The  railroad  managers,  who  never  handled  The  Stated  Clerk  was  instructed  to  correspond  practical  application,  as  practised 

the  market-place.  Everything  was  lying  a  garret.  This  was  the  only  accommodation  such  crowds  before  in  a  single  week  sav  to  non-reporting  licentiates  and  mlnlstere,  ami  Taylor,  Middleton,  and  Edwards, 

-1 _ A.  _ _ 1_ _ A  AS _ AX  _  .  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  _  ®  ooij  vv  ..ftnnfinn  mir  nilo.  whlch  rOQUirOS  all  .  ’ . '  ,  .  ,  .  ’ 
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by  Dra.’raylor,  M&lolon, 'and  Edwards, 


about  his  room  in  great  disorder.  On  the  to  be  had;  and  build  immediately,  he  could  the  State  Board,  “  What  you  have  done  suits  ®afi  a*^ari®a  ^  ®a^ he  was  singularly  deficient ;  but  hisser- 
lloor  there  lay  ‘  T&gliche  LOsungen  und  Lehr-  not.  I  have  often  wished  a  Presbyterinn  us  exactly-tens  of  thousands  going  and  com-  “^“‘^rnraVoT  reZd  StiaL  mons  usually  contained  a  rare  breadth  of 

wxta  der  Brade^e„elnde  tOr  im'tDMy  Bank  could  b,  astabllshod  at  23  Ca.tre  .W,  ,„g.  .„d  „ol  a  alnglc  accident.  While  you  l“c onic«.ure  by  the  Oeuc,-  JS  m?S  rSleJlLa  X” 

™!:1onSor.„rorthe  He  tf  .n.o.«c  tl,u,.„k  «eIor  anything  you  want  .1  The  lollowlng  alee  wlopled:  ordin“dy  to  ST 

ren  for  1870),  and  on  the  night  table  there  al  Relief,  which  would  make  loans  of  small  in  reason,  and  you  shall  have  It.”  “  Feeling  the  necessity  of  keeping  vacant  church-  discourses. 

was  another  ^ok  of  devotion,  •  Die  Uigliche  sums  to  young  ministers  just  beginning  their  Pass  around  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Lock-  es  in  the  closest  possible  relations  with  Presby-  ^  Qur  impression  is  tiiat  both  in  his  au- 

Erqulckung  fiir  glfinbige  Christen  ’  (Daily  Re-  work  on  these  Western  fields.  These  young  hart  of  Waterloo,  Indiana,  and  the  Indiana  tery,  it  seems  desirable  to  place  vacant  charges  thorship  and  his  sermonizing,  he  never 

freshment  for  Believing  Christians) ;  books  men,  just  from  the  Seminary,  are  often  state  Board  of  Agriculture,  his  backers  under  the  care  of  neighboring  pastors,  who  shall  wrote  with  fury,  and  never  had  occasion 

in  which,  as  Engel  told  me,  the  Chancellor  obliged  to  wait  six  months,  or  even  longer,  “  ’  G.  w!  M.  ®®aa®®‘  their  officers,  and  aid  them  in  secur-  to  correct  with  phlegm.  As  a  scholar 

was  accustomsd  to  read  at  night.”  This  lit-  before  they  can  purchase  a  pony ;  and  if  they  '  tng  pastors.’  broad,  as  a  thinker  clear,  as  a  speaker  per- 

tle  incident  speaks  volumes.  It  discloses  at  are  married,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  blackbi’RN  vnivkrsitv.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  “at  future  meet-  spicuous  and  instructive,  as  a  pastor  sym- 

,  .  ,  U.  A  o:  T  ^  .  .  .  inits  of  Presbytery  the  Committee  on  Religious  ar-  pathetic,  as  a  publicist  patnotic  and  phi- 

least  one  source  of  his  strength.  Since  I  wait  several  years  before  they  can  build  a  The  rooms  for  students  in  the  spacious  provision  for  some  special  re-  lanthrophic,  while  not  preeminent  above 

have  learnodtthat  he  is  in  the  habit  of  com-  house.  In  the  Far  West,  where  the  land  is  building  of  this  institution  were  nearly  all  ugjous  services,  in  connection  with  the  meetings,  his  contemporaries  in  any  one  quality,  in 
muning  in  “the  night-watches”  with  his  just  being  settled,  the  farmers  have  no  extra  taken  before  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  interspersing  them  with  addresses  on  various  the  combination  and  wise  use  of  many 

Ood,  I  can  apprehend  a  little  better  how  horses  to  lend ;  and  so  far  as  bouses  are  con-  the  year  has  opened  with  a  large  increase  of  topics  of  vital  interest  and  importance  In  connec-  qualities  _  he  had  few  peers,  and  perhaps 

Prince  Bismarck  is  able  to  perform  his  her-  cerned,  if  it  is  possible  to  rent  one  at  all,  the  students.  The  Robertson  donation,  with  tion  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  churches,  no  superiors. 


The  Baptist  Weekly  exhorts  to  “Faith 
for  our  Cities.”  Half  a  century  ago  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  heathen  were'  ridiculed  as 
“  fanatical  folly,”  even  by  men  who  had 
themselves  been  ordained  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Now  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
is  nearer  home : 

We  may  meet  every  day  with  pastors 
and  members  of  churclies  in  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  neighborhoods,  who  tell  us  nothing 
can  be  done  among  the  thousands  who 
dwell  around  their  churcli  buildings.  They 
regard  tlie  masses  in  tlieir  vicinity  as  alto'- 
gether  beyond  evangelical  reach.  If  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  is  made  of  this  population, 
it  is  found  to  be  largely  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  American -born,  though  iu  some  cases 
it  may  be  of  near  foreign  descent,  taught 
in  our  own  schools,  daily  reading  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  English  tongue,  and  having 
many  characteristics  common  to  tliose  in 
our  churches  ;  others  are  German  Protest¬ 
ants  or  Romanists  ;  while  many  thousands 
are  of  Irish  birth,  holding  firmly  by  the 
Romish  faith.  Yet  sucli  a  population  is 
virtually  given  up  as  inaccessible  to  our 
efforts,  and  beyond  the  Divine  Word  and 
Spirit.  According  to  men’s  faith,  is  it  unto 
them  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  cause  for 
surprise  that  with  so  little  faith,  many  Pro¬ 
testant  churches  present  so  many  empty 
seats. 

One  of  the  first  needs  of  the  Christian 
people  of  our  cities,  t'specially,  is  more 
faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  faith 
in  its  adaptedness  to  men,  whatever  their 
early  training  or  influences ;  and  faith  in 
its  power  to  reach  every  phase  of  human 
depravity,  and  every  craving  of  men’s 
hearts.  We  may  hold  that  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  will  be  slow,  as  men  view 
things,  and  yet  our  faith  in  its  triumph 
not  be  impaired.  But  the  great  want  of 
our  Christian  people  is  to  believe  that  the 
Gospel  can  and  will  triumph  in  all  the 
world,  our  own  cities  included. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  quotes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  relative  to  Temple  Choirs  from 
“  Sopher  in  Israel.”  It  is  strangely  like 
observations  on  the  same  general  theme 
in  our  Oiiristian  exchanges : 

There  is  another  opening  for  J ewish  la¬ 
dies  ;  it  is  in  the  Temple  choirs,  both  as 
choristers  and  organists.  It  is  a  shame 
that  in  so  many  cities  so  much  money  is 
paid  to  singers  of  other  faiths,  who  take 
part  in  the  public  worship  in  our  temples. 
If  hired  singers  are  necessary,  let  the  mo¬ 
ney  be  paid  to  those  of  the  same  commun¬ 
ion  as  the  worshippers.  There  ought  to 
be  enough  interest,  if  not  religious  zeal, 
among  the  daughters  of  Israel  to  make 
our  choirs  all  voluntary  organizations,  the 
teaching  of  the  couflrmants  ought  to  em¬ 
brace  the  music  of  the  liturgy,  and  they 
ought  to  think  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  sing 
gratuitously  for  a  few  years  in  the  congre¬ 
gational  choir.  Young  Israel  of  both  sex¬ 
es  usually  have  a  knowledge  of  music,  a 
little  training  would  generally  give  them 
sufficient  proficiency ;  and  if  they  would 
volunteer  their  services,  the  result  would 
be  that  instead  of  listening  to  a  paid  per¬ 
formance,  the  services  would  become  some¬ 
thing  nearer  the  old  family  worship. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  ope¬ 
ratic  perfection  that  some  of  our  leaders 
think  requisite,  be  attempted ;  the  simple 
strains  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
members  would  sound  far  better,  and  be 
much  more  effective,  than  the  high  degree 
of  culture  sought  for  in  hired  profession¬ 
als,  who  necessarily  give  only  machine 
work.  In  the  matter  of  temple  choirs,  it 
must  be  admitted,  congregations  have  gone 
too  far  ;  the  novelty  of  the  service  of  song 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  worn  out,  and 
many  go  to  listen  and  to  criticise.  A  step 
backward  to  congregational  singing,  in 
part,  would  be  an  improvement  welcomed 
by  young  and  old.  There  is  also  another 
side  to  the  question — the  expense.  Many 
congregations  struggle  out  an  existence 
sadly  and  sorely  taxed  for  the  amount  that 
has  to  be  paid  for  music.  Some  pay  more 
for  vocal  and  instrumental  performances 
than  they  do  for  teachers.  Here  the  re¬ 
formers  want  reforming.  If  the  ladies  of 
the  congregations  will  take  this  subject 
earnestly  in  hand,  they  will  not  only  im¬ 
prove  the  service,  but  relieve  their  parents 
and  husbands  from  a  large  expenditure. 
More  than  one  congregation  borrows  mo¬ 
ney,  heaps  up  debt  upon  debt,  simply  to 
pay  salaries  of  musicians  in  their  choir. 

Tlie  Churchman  refers  to  the  recent  very 
remarkable  sermon  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  preached  in  the  Kremlin,  wherein 
he  advanced  upon  anything  heard  from 
the  Vatican  in  recent  years — holding  to 
the  essential  infallibility  of  the  Czar,  and 
his  officials!  That  the  Greek  Church  is 
but  ail  instrument  of  the  State  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  seems  very  apparent : 

“  The  Metropolitan  Macarius,  who  re¬ 
cently  preached  a  sermon  at  the  Uspenski 
Cathedral  at  Moscow,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  (tzar's  coronation,  appears  to  believe 
in  the  Russian  proverb  that  ‘  God  is  the 
Czar  in  heaven,  while  the  Czar  is  God  on 
earth.’  Aciwding  to  his  teaching,  the  Holy 
Spirit  took  possession  of  the  Czar  at  the 
time  of  his  anointing  with  holy  oil,  so  that 
he  is  the  Lord’s  anointed  and  the  inspired 
of  God,  while  he  who  is  guilty  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  against  the  Czar,  is  guilty  of 
sin  against  God.  Even  the  tier  of  func¬ 
tionaries  under  liim  are  selected  and  guid¬ 
ed  of  God.  This  is  worse  than  Papal  In¬ 
fallibility,  by  as  much  as  it  claims  more 
for  this  ‘  tier  of  functionaries  ’  than  per¬ 
haps  His  Holiness  would  do  for  the  College 
of  Cardinals.  If  Russia  really  enjoys  so 
many  divinely-guided  officials  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  she  may  well  assume  to  be  the 
I  most  favored  nation  under  heaven.  The 
'  Metropolitan  is  said  to  have  immense  in- 
fluence  through  the  Empire,  as  he  certain¬ 
ly  needs  to  have  if  he  can  bring  the  rest¬ 
less  population  in  Russia  to  believe  in  such 
a  doctrine  as  this.” 

I  It  should  be  added,  that  for  criticising 

■  the  sermon  of  this  prelate,  the  newly  estab 

>  lished  newspaper  Vostock  has  been  sum- 

•  murily  suppressed,  and  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
'  tide  dismissed  to  Siberia.  The  sermon 
)  was  published  without  comment  by  the 
I  Moscow  Gazette,  but  the  Vostock  criticised 
,  warmly  the  Metropolitan’s  dogmatic  as- 

■  sertions,  particularly  those  referring  to  the 
r  Divine  inspiration  of  his  Majesty,  and 
i  through  him,  of  his  officials.  Intelligent 

•  Russians  at  Moscow  speak  privately  of  the 

■  Kremlin  sermon  as  being  a  grave  and  seri¬ 
ous  error.  To  a  great  degree  the  dogma 

•  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Czar  has  always 
'  been  upheld  by  the  Greek  Orthodox 
i  Church,  and  it  is  still  a  common  belief 
:  among  the  more  ignorant  of  the  moojiki, 

•  but  of  late  years  the  doctrine  has  bwn  re- 

■  garded  by  the  more  intelligent  Russians  as 

■  nearly  extinct.  The  fresh  impulse  given 
J  to  the  belief  by  Archbishop  Macarius,  is 
i  considered  all  the  more  remarkable^  be- 
’  cause  it  proceeds  from  a  prelate  who  is  at 
1  once  a  brilliant  scholar  and  a  man  of  pow¬ 
erful  independent  views. 
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FAITH  AND  WORKS. 

The  I.<eH8on  ;  James  u.  14-26. 

14.  What  doth  It  proflt.  my  brethren,  though  a  man 
say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  Can  faith 
save  him  ? 

15.  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
daily  food, 

16.  And  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  In  peace, 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  notwithstanding  ye  give 
them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body; 
what  doth  It  profit  ? 

17.  Even  so  faith,  if  It  hatlt  not  works,  is  dead,  being 
alone. 

18.  Tea,  a  man  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have 
works ;  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I 
will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works. 

19.  Thou  believest  that  there  Is  one  God;  thou  doest 
well :  the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble. 

20.  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith  with¬ 
out  works  Is  dead  ? 

21.  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  ju.stified  by  works, 
when  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  ? 

22.  Seest  thou  bow  faith  wrought  with  his  works, 
and  by  works  was  faith  made  pe.'fect  1 

23.  And  the  Scripture  was  fulnl'ed  which  saith, 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  i'  was  imputed  unto  him 
for  righteousness :  and  he  was  called  the  Friend  of 
God. 

24.  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justi¬ 
fied,  and  not  by  faith  only. 

25.  Likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  Justified 
by  works,  when  she  had  received  the  messengers,  and 
had  sent  them  out  another  way  ? 

26.  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so 
faith  without  works  is  dead  also. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDOE,  D.D. 

There  have  been  many  Intcriiretations  of 
these  versos,  in  which  James  apjjears  to  be  at 
variance  with  Paul  on  the  subject  of  faith. 
According  to  Paul,  salvation  is  made  sure  by 
faith  in  the  grace  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son — according  to 
James,  this  faith,  if  unaccompanied  by  good 
works,  is  finable  to  save  the  sinner,  and  so 
there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  opinions  be¬ 
tween  these  two  great  Apostles.  (Head  Kom. 
iii.  25,  V.  8 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18.)  There  are  some  who 
endeavor  to  evade  this  difficulty  by  the  state- 
tnent  that  James  is  not  speaking  of  the  same 
kind  of  faith  as  Paul — that  while  the  latter 
always  treats  of  saving  faith,  James  is  speak¬ 
ing  in  these  verses  of  that  moral  conviction 
which  is  the  result  of  saving  faith,  as  in  Kom. 
xiv.  23.  But  wo  gain  nothing  by  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  for  the  question  in  verse  14th,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  that  James  is  speaking  of  saving 
faith,  for  “ moral  conviction”  must  include 
the  trust  of  the  soul  in  Jesus  Christ.  Let 
me  remind  you,  also,  Ih.at  if  James  is  not  in 
harmony  with  Paul  then  he  is  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  our  Lord,  for  Ho  said  “  He  that 
helieveth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life.” 
l?ow  let  us  suppose  that  James  is  speaking  of 
the  same  kind  of  faith,  as  was  meant  by  our 
Lord  and  by  Paul,  when  thej'  declared  that 
justifleation  and  salvation  were  secured  sim¬ 
ply  on  the  condition  of  faith,  and  I  think  we 
shall  And  no  conflict,  but  perfect  harmony. 
Paul’s  mind  was  dogmatic  and  speculative 
— the  mind  of  James  was  practical.  Paul 
wrote  on  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  riches 
of  grace  through  His  atoning  death.  James 
wrote  on  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
Paul  “  sets  in  prominent  relief  the  groat  an¬ 
tithesis  of  grace  and  sin,  James  (as  well  as  our 
Lord,  John  xiii.  17,)  that  of  knowing  and  do¬ 
ing.”  James  is  not  at  variance  with  Paul  on 
the  profound  truth  of  justifleation  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  but  he  does  contend 
against  the  error  of  those  who  had  perverted 
Paul’s  words  into  an  excuse  for  sin,  and  who, 
though  living  worldly',  selfish  lives,  contended 
that  they  were  saved  through  their  fruitless 
faith.  So  that  Paul  and  James,  instead  of 
being  in  conflict,  are  simply  looking  at  the 
subject  of  salvation  from  opposite  points — ^the 
one  speculatively,  as  a  doctrine ;  the  other 
practically,  as  related  to  the  daily  life.  Paul 
himself  declares  in  Gal.  v.  6,  that  the  faith 
which  saves  must  be  a  “  faith  which  worketh 
by  love,”  and  our  Saviour  in  Matt.  xxv.  31- 
4G,  declared  that  the  approval  or  condemna¬ 
tion  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  be  based,  not 
alone  on  faith,  but  on  a  faith  which  can  show 
its  fruits  in  words  and  deeds  of  love.  “  Come 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,”  for  “inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

Verse  14.  There  seems  to  be  two  questions 
in  this  verse,  but  really  they  maybe  condens¬ 
ed  to  one,  viz :  What  doth  it  proflt  as  regards 
salvation  ?  There  is  great  signiflcanco  in 
that  little  word  “sat  he  hath  faith,”  for 
James  does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
living,  true  faith,  without  works,  but  he  rep¬ 
resents  one  as  professing  a  faith  which  pro¬ 
duces  no  works,  and  yet  relying  on  that  faith 
for  salvation.  Such  an  one  has  only  an  emp¬ 
ty  name  of  faith,  however  earnest  his  profes¬ 
sions,  and  however  sound  his  speculative  be¬ 
lief  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  what  is  signifled  here  by  “works”? 
Not  those  acts  which  are  strictly  religious, 
such  as  church  attendance,  secret  and  family 
prayer  and  Bible  reading,  for  these  acts  may 
be  merely  formal,  like  the  ceremonial  acts  of 
the  Jew,  but  by  “works”  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  words  and  acts  of  daily  life,  where 
we  come  into  relations  with  our  fellow-men. 

Verses  15,  IW.  The  Apostle  illustrates  his 
meaning.  Here  is  one  who  pretends  to  have 
compassion,  but  it  amounts  onlj’  to  good 
wishes  and  kind,  words  for  the  naked  and 
starving,  but  his  compassion  blossoms  into 
no  clothing  and  food.  Such  compassion  is 
superfleial  and  hypocritical,  and  is  of  no  val¬ 
ue,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  question 
“What  doth  it  proflt  ?”  It  costs  nothing  to 
say  “Be  ye  warmed  and  fllled,”  but  true 
compemsion  is  ready  to  deny  self,  that  the 
suffering  children  of  our  Father  may  be  re¬ 
lieved. 

Verse  17.  So  a  faith  which  consists  in  mere 
profession,  but  gives  no  life-sign  of  works, 
such  as  “love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gen¬ 
tleness,  goodness,  meekness,  temperance,” 
is  a  dead  faith,  and  hence  profitless  as  re¬ 
gards  salvation,  for  no  dead  faith  in  Christ 
can  save  from  death.  If  you  plant  a  seed  in 
the  ground  and  no  sign  of  life  appears,  push¬ 
ing  Its  way  up  through  the  earth,  to  reward 
your  labor  and  care  by  the  fragrant  flower  or 
the  luscious  fruit,  you  conclude  the  seed  is 
dead,  and  being  dead  is  worthless.  So  a  pro¬ 
fessed  faith  in  Christ  which  never  manifests 
its  fragrance  of  love,  never  fructifies  into  un¬ 
selfish  helpful  words  and  acts,  is  a  dead, 
worthless  faith,  and  God  will  proclaim  It  as 
such,  when  tl|e  secrets  of  hearts  are  revealed. 
How  are  we  understand  the  words  “  Being 
alone  ”  ?  Ans.^-Belng  wholly  for  itself  and 
wrapped  up  iL(  self.  Neander  says  on  this 
verse,  “If  Jamtte  calls  faith  without  works  a 
dead  faith,  he  surely  cannot  mean  that  the 
works,  the  outwWd  and  the  visible,  render 
faith  living,  and  Jhat  they  constitute  the  life 
of  faith,  but  he  l^d  to  presume  that  true 
faith  includes  (canfies  within  itself)  life,  the 
animating  principle,  from  which  the  works 
must  emanate,  and!  that  this  must  make  it¬ 


self  known  in  the  works.  He  considers  the 
want  of  works  as  proof  of  the  want  of  vital 
faith,  and  therefore  he  calls  such  faith  a 
dead  faith.” 

Verse  18.  “Yea,  a  man  may  say,”  that  is, 
say  to  the  man  who  professes  to  have  faith 
without  works.  Some  regard  these  words  as 
prophetical,  as  if  it  read  “One  teill  come.” 
“Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,”  the 
meaning  being  show  or  exhibit  this  invisible 
.faith  without  any  visible  works,  which  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  I  will  prove  the  reality  of  faith 
by  visible  works,  thus  by  such  an  exhibition 
establishing  beyond  a  question  the  deadness 
of  the  faith  which  has  no  works.  (James  iii. 
13.)  The  “tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,”  but 
where  there  is  no  fruit,  it  is  evidence  that 
there  is  no  life  in  the  tree.  So  one  may  re¬ 
peat,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  “I  believe  in  j 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  1 
and  earth,”  &c.,  but  unless  he  is  able  to  show 
works  of  righteousness  in  liis  daily  life,  he 
has  no  ground  for  any  hope  of  salvation, 
though  he  were  able  to  repeat  from  memory 
a  thousand  creeds. 

Verse  19.  The  “thou”  in  this  verse  refers 
to  verse  14,  to  the  man  who  professes  a  faith 
without  works,  and  rests  upon  that  faith  for 
salvation.  “Thou  believest  that  God  is  one.” 
A  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  was  the  grand 
feature  of  the  Jewish  religion,  distinguishing 
Israel  from  the  heathen  world.  It  is  also  the 
fundamental  doctrine  both  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions.  (Deut.  vi.  4;  Neh.  ix.  6; 
Mark  xil.  29,  32;  Rom.  iii.  30;’  1  Cor.  viii.  4, 
6;  James  iv.  12.)  “  Thou  doest  well.”  This 
may  be  taken  as  strictly  true,  and  also  as  sar¬ 
casm.  A  living  faith  is  impossible  witliout 
this  fundamental  doctrine,  but  there  may  be 
this  belief  without  any  living,  saving  faith. 
“The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble.”  The 
evil  spirits  perceive  this  truth,  and  under¬ 
stand  the  unity  of  God ;  and  it  is  this  belief 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  their  misery,  for 
it  makes  their  eternal  torment  sure.  The 
word  here  rendered  “tremble”  is  much 
stronger  in  the  original,  and  signifies  to  shud¬ 
der  with  a  fear  which  makes  the  hair  stand 
on  end.  This  faith,  then,  in  the  existence  of 
one  God  has  an  efficacy,  but  not  to  justify 
and  save.  It  makes  one’s  condemnation 
sure,  unless  it  is  shown  by  works  to  be  a  sav¬ 
ing,  justifying  faith. 

Verse  20.  James  would  now  prove  from 
the  Scriptures,  the  uselessness  of  a  fruitless 
faith  to  justify  the  sinner.  In  the  words 
“But  wilt  thou  know?”  is  expressed  the 
longing  of  the  Apostle  that  the  one  he  is  ad¬ 
dressing  will  lay  aside  his  ignorant  obstinacy, 
and  be  willing  to  know  the  truth,  even  though 
it  condemn  him.  The  words  “vain  man” 
may  bo  understood  as  meaning  a  vanity  of 
ignorance  which  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
the  truth,  and  so  is  self-deceiving,  or  we  may 
take  the  literal  meaning,  which  is  “empty 
man,”  that  is,  empty  of  true  knowledge  as 
well  as  of  all  saving  faith.  “  Faith  without 
works,”  or  literally,  separate  from  works,  is 
dead  or  barren,  having  no  power  to  justify 
and  save.  Good  works  alone,  evidence  a 
justifying  faith.  Wordsworth  says  on  this 
verse,  “Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  who 
has  been  baptized,  and  has  a  lively  faith  and 
earnest  resolve  to  serve  God,  and  that  he  is 
suddenly  taken  away  from  this  life,  without 
having  time  to  show  his  -faith  by  his  works; 
or  suppose  the  case  of  an  infant,  dying  after 
baptism.  Then  faith  saves.  No  man  can 
do  good  works  without  faith ;  but  faith  witli- 
out  works  saves  a  man,  if  God  thinks  it  fit  to 
remove  him  out  of  this  life,  without  giving 
him  time  for  working,  and  if  God  knows  that 
he  would  have  worked,  if  he  had  had  time 
for  working.  Indeed  in  such  a  case,  faith  it¬ 
self  IS  work ;  according  to  our  Lord’s  saying, 
“  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on 
Him  whom  Ho  sent  ”  (John  vi.  28,  29). 

Verse  21.  James  now  illustrates  his  mean¬ 
ing  by  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  1-18). 
And  as  he  is  contending  against  the  fruitless 
faith  of  the  hypocrite,  he  emphasizes  tvorks, 
though  all  the  time  assuming  that  faith  is 
the  invisible,  active  principle.  In  Romans, 
fourth  chapter,  Paul  contrasts  the  faith  of 
Abraham  with  the  mere  outward  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  Jew,  but  James  is  here  contrasting 
the  W'ORKS  of  Abraham  with  the  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  orthodoxj-  of  Judaism.  In  Gen.  xv.  G 
we  have  the  account  of  Abraham’s  faith.  In 
Gen.  xxii.  wo  have  the  account  of  his  works, 
for  the  offering  of  Isaac  was  the  culminating 
point,  in  which  all  the  trials  of  his  faith  were 
comprehended.  He  “  was  justified  by  works," 
justified  in  the  sense  of  being  declared  legal¬ 
ly  righteous ;  “  by  works,”  that  is,  his  works 
testified  to  his  faith,  for  had  he  refused  to 
offer  up  Isaac,  at  the  command  of  God,  his  re¬ 
fusal  would  have  shown  that  he  had  no  faith 
in  God,  but  his  hearty  obedience  was  the 
glorious  evidence  of  his  strong  faith.  In  this 
sense  he  was  “justified  by  works.”  Read 
Matt.  xii.  37 ;  Rom.  ii.  13,  with  Rom.  iii.  26 ; 
Gen.  XV.  C.  There  was  no  positive  slaughter 
of  Isaac,  but  he  was  bound  by  Abraham 
“upon  the  altar,”  and  the  knife  was  actually 
lifted  to  slay  the  child  of  promise. 

Verse  22.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rich 
verse.  The  Apostle  has  shown  that  there 
must  be  works  as  the  evidence  or  proof  of  a 
living  faith.  Now  he  shows  how  works  are 
necessary  to  the  completion,  or  the  perfect 
development,  of  faith,  thus  proving  the  di¬ 
vine  unity  of  faith  and  works  in  a  b|)iever’s 
life.  Instead  of  “  Seest  thou,”  the  better 
rendering  is.  Thou  seest.  “Faith  wrought 
with  his  works.”  The  two  cannot  be  separat¬ 
ed  :  for  faith  is  before  works,  is  the  produc¬ 
ing  power  of  works,  is  the  animating  princi¬ 
ple  of  works  (Heb.  xi.  17).  But  vhlle  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith  is  the  start¬ 
ing  point,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  works 
is  the  advanced  point ;  and  the  latter  must  re¬ 
sult  from  the  former.  And  more  than  this, 
works  PERFECT  faith.  This  can  be  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  teacher,  by  showing  how  much 
stronger  Abraham’s  faith  was  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  Mt.  Moriah,  than  when  he  jour¬ 
neyed  toward  the  place  of  sacrifice.  It  was 
strong  before,  but  now  it  had  become  perfect ; 
so  that  he  never  could  doubt  God,  no  matter 
what  the  di\ine  command  might  be  (John  xv. 
10).  As  Stler  says,  “  Faith  grows  complete  in 
works.  That  is  the  same  as  Paul’s  saying,  or 
rather  the  Lord’s  saying  to  Paul,  that  the 
strength  of  God  may  be  completed  in  weak¬ 
ness  (2  Cor.  xii.  9^.  The  strength  of  faith  in¬ 
dwelling  from  the  beginning,  and  already  re¬ 
ceived  along  with  the  first  seizing  of  grace, 
becomes  fully  proved,  verified,  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  completed.  Thus  our  calling  and  elec¬ 
tion  are  made  sure  in  the  diligence  of  living 
and  doing  (2  Peter  i.  10).” 

Verse  23.  Read  Gen.  xv.  G ;  Bom.  iv.  3 ; 


Gal.  iii.  6.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  not 
that  Abraham’s  righteousness  of  faith  was 
not  a  reality  until  he  offered  up  Isaac,  his 
son — for  it  was  a  reality  the  instant  he  be¬ 
lieved — but  his  righteousness  of  faith  reached 
its  strongest  verification  at  that  time,  and 
when  ho  offered  up  Isaac,  his  faith  was  per¬ 
fected.  Then  it  was  that  God  called  him  His 
friend.  Abraham’s  love  to  God  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  God’s  love  to  him;  but  when  ho 
gave  this  wonderful  proof  of  faith,  God  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  intimate  communion,  and 
engaged  to  give  to  him  the  choicest  heav¬ 
enly  blessings.  So  Jesus  instructs  His  Disci¬ 
ples  in  John  xv.  14.  Read  2  Chron.  xx.  7 ;  Isa. 
xii.  8.  We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  James  and  Paul :  for  the  one 
declares  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faitli-work- 
iug ;  the  other  that  he  is  justified  by  a  work¬ 
ing  faith.  Wo  learn  this  lesson  from  this 
verse :  that  only  by  active  and  glad  obedi¬ 
ence  can  we  come  into  intimate  communion 
with  God  in  Christ,  so  that  Ho  will  call  us 
His  friends. 

Verse  24.  This  verse  is  a  summing  up  of 
what  has  preceded,  and  the  truth  taught,  is 
that  there  can  be  no  justification  by  a  faith 
that  stands  alone,  that  is  proved  to  be  dead 
by  the  absence  of  works. 

Verse  25.  For  the  story  of  Rahab,  read 
Joshua  ii.  1-22,  vi.  17-25.  Rahab  was  a  Gen¬ 
tile.  She  was  an  idolater ;  she  was  a  wicked, 
dissolute  woman ;  and  it  seems  wonderful  at 
first  that  she,  of  all  others,  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  example  of  saving  faith.  But 
the  fact  of  her  dissolute  character  is  an  add¬ 
ed  glory  to  that  sovereign  grace  which  can 
justify  even  such  a  woman  on  tlie  simple  con¬ 
dition  of  faith  (Matt.  xxi.  31);  and  it  is  a 
Striking  illustration, of  the  truth  of  Heb.  vii. 
25.  Now  in  Heb.  xi.  31  Rahab  is  said  to 
have  been  justified  by  faith,  but  James  shows 
that  it  was  not  a  barren,  dead  faith,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  she  gave  proof  of  it  by  her 
works.  She  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua 
into  Jericho ;  she  not  only  received  them,  but 
she  sheltered  them ;  and  when  they  were 
about  to  return,  she  “sent  them  out  another 
way  ” — that  is,  by  a  safe  wa3’ — in  her  desire 
to  protect  them,  because  she  believed  that 
they  were  the  messengers  of  God.  And  how 
was  she  justified  ?  Answer — She  was  spared 
in  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  thus  was 
numbered  as  one  of  the  people  of  God.  But 
not  only  this :  for  it  is  evident  tliat  her  whole 
life  was  changed;  that  she  became  a  pure 
woman  and  a  believer  in  Jehovah;  and  we 
find  her  name  in  Matt.  i.  5  as  an  honored 
mother  in  Israel,  and  an  ancestor  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Child  of  Mary.  Rahab  stands  as 
the  representative  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  her 
reception  of  the  spies,  we  find  a  type  of  the 
reception  by  the  Gentiles  of  the  messengers 
of  the  Gospel,  whom  the  Jews  had  rejected. 

Verse  2G.  Here  we  have  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  lesson  declared,  faith  without 
works  a  dead  thing  which  cannot  save,  like  a 
body  from  which  the  spirit  has  fled.  Faith 
is  the  body ;  works  are  the  spirit.  Not  that 
faith  derives  its  life  from  works,  but  without 
works  it  is  lifeless,  being  the  form  of  godli¬ 
ness,  but  not  the  power.  (2  Tim.  iii.  5;  Titus 

i.  16.) 

And  now  what  are  the  practical  truths  for 
our  scholars  ? 

1.  Wo  are  saved  by  faith,  “  and  that  not  of 
j’ourselves — it  is  the  gift  of  God.” 

2.  We  are  not  saved  therefore  by  works  of 
our  righteousness.  A  prayerless  outward 
morality  cannot  save  one.  If  so,  tliere  was 
no  necessity  for  the  atoning  death  of  Christ. 

3.  A  dead  faith  cannot  save  one.  An  intel¬ 
lectual  belief  in  Christ  as  Saviour,  which  does 
not  bud  and  blossom  into  hol^’  living,  is  no 
anchor  to  the  soul  sure  and  steadfast.  There 
are  many  cliurch  members  who  will  tell  you 
that  they  trust  in  Clirist  for  salvation,  but 
they  are  unkind  in  their  homes,  they  are  dis¬ 
honest  in  business,  they  are  hard-hearted  to 
the  poor,  and  their  hope  of  salvation  resting 
on  suck  a  faith  is  as  a  spider’s  web,  utterly 
worthless.  The  quicker  such  professors  give 
up  their  hopes  and  go  to  Jesus  as  lost  sinners, 
the  better  for  them,  if  thej’  wish  to  hear  the 
“  well  done  ”  at  last.  Tlie  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  to-day,  is  these 
inconsistent  church  members,  who  talk  re¬ 
ligiously  and  live  wickedly.  Jesus  will  say 
to  them  “  I  never  knew  you,”  when  they 
knock  at  the  shut  door  of  the  marriage  sup¬ 
per. 

4.  True  faith  in  a  living  Christ  must  give 
life  to  the  believing  soul,  and  life  must  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  “Your  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  “I  live,  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.” 

5.  If  we  have  a  living,  fruitful  faith,  God 
will  recognize  and  honor  us  as  His  friends, 
and  we  may  call  Him  our  friend;  and  is  it 
not  a  great  thing  to  have  God  for  an  intimate 
friend  ? 

G.  We  find  the  unity  of  believers  in  these 
fruits  of  faith.  It  matters  nothing  how  we 
may  differ  on  this  or  that  minor  doctrine  in 
the  creed,  if  wo  are  living  holy  lives,  and  by 
bur  spirituality,  our  unselfishness,  our  chari¬ 
ty  and  love,  are  separate  from  the  world,  in 
these  fruits  of  our  faith  in  one  blessed  Lord, 
all  Christians  are  one;  and  the  world  will 
forget  our  denominational  names  as  they  are 
forced  to  confess  “They  have  been  with  Je¬ 
sus  and  have  learned  of  Him.” 

THE  PEESBYTEBT  OP  IOWA  CITY. 

This  body  met  at  Keota,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Sept.  30th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  from 
Romans  i.  16,  by  Rev.  J,  L.  Martyn,  the  father  of 
the  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Smith  was 
chosen  moderator.  There  were  in  attendance 
twenty-four  ministers  and  nineteen  elders,  with 
three  corresponding  members. 

Dismissed — Rev.  8.  G.  Hair  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Mahoning ;  Rev.  F.  A.  Shearer,  D.D.,  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Des  Moines ;  Rev.  C.  P.  Spinning  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Bloomington ;  and  Rev.  D.  T.  Camp¬ 
bell  to  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa. 

Received — Rev.  J.  L.  Martyn  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Peoria,  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Henderson  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Transylvania ;  and  licentiates  N.  W. 
Thornton  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  J.  D.  White  and  J.  P.  Calhoun  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Kittanning. 

Dissolved — The  pastoral  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  Rev.  A.  8.  Leonard  and  the  Brooklyn 
church,  and  Rev.  N.  Williams  and  the  Herman 
church. 

Ordained— N.  W.  Thornton  and  J.  D.  White,  after 
a  satisfactory  examination,  and  hearing  their  trial 
sermons  from  Prov.  xvi.  27,  and  Gal.  iii.  9. 

Installed— Rev.  A.  Danskin  over  the  churches  of 
Keota  and  Lafayette,  Oct.  1 ;  Rev.  Dr.  Mott  preach¬ 
ed  from  Isaiah  v.  7 ;  the  charges  were  delivered  to 
the  pastor  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  the  people  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Axtell. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  installa¬ 


tion  of  Rev.  W.  R.  Henderson  over  the  Iowa  City 
church,  Oct.  9 ;  Rev.  N.  W.  Thornton,  West  Liberty 
church,  Oct.  10;  Rev.  H.  8.  Snodgrass,  Sigourney, 
Oct.  12;  Rev.  J.  D.  White,  Washington  church, 
Oct.  14. 

Permission  was  granted  to  Revs.  A.  Herron  and 
A.  8.  Leonard  to  labor  without  our  bounds  for  six 
months.  Appropriate  notice  was  taken  of  tlie  de¬ 
mise  of  Rev.  J.  Armstrong,  D.D.,  President  of  Par¬ 
sons  College. 

Presbytery  decided  to  hold  a  Theological  Insti¬ 
tute  in  connection  with  the  Spring  meeting  at  Mus¬ 
catine,  April  20, 1880,  and  Revs.  Haskell,  Barnard, 
Hubbard,  and  Danskin  were  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  arrangements. 

E.  C.  Haskell,  Permanent  Clerk. 

at 


the  SUHAIl  LAST. 

By  Eev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

Near  me  at  the  table 
Sits  our  baby  boy. 

Forehead  fringed  with  curllets. 
Bosom  full  of  joj’ ; 

To  his  lips  of  ruby. 

Deftly  spooning  up 
Juicj’ morsels,  floating 
In  his  silver  cup. 

Mouthful  after  mouthful 
Quickly  disappears, 

Wtiile  the  luscious  lip-smack 
Falls  upon  our  ears. 

Many  a  snowj’  milk-drop 
Moistens  bib  and  chin. 

As  the  dripping  spoonfuls 
Each  is  taken  in. 

Bread  and  milk  now  vanished, 
Lo!  before  his  eyes, 

Snuglj'  at  tlie  bottom. 

All  the  sugar  lies ! 

Thus  our  little  shrewdness 
Deals  at  each  rei)ast. 
Cunningly  devising 
To  have  the  sugar  last. 

Come,  now,  all  ye  children. 

Of  whatever  age. 

Come,  and  learn  a  lesson 
From  our  baby  sage. 

So  sip  from  your  life-cup 
That  as  days  go  past. 

You  may  find  it  sweetening. 
Sweetening  to  tlu*  last. 

Oft  this  theme  I  ponder. 

As  arouml  I  gaze 
On  the  legions  straying 
Far  fiom  virtue’s  ways ; 
Surely,  ah  !  too  surely. 

When  the  life  is  past, 
Shuddering,  they  will  find  it 
Bitterness  at  last ! 

Give  the  heart  to  Jesus, 

Give  the  hours  to  God  ; 

Heed  tlie  Spirit,  teaeliing 
In  the  lilessoii  Word ; 

Then  when  life  is  over. 

All  its  sorrows  past, 

You  in  heaven  sliall  find  it 
Sweetness  at  the  last ! 


HOW  DICK  WENT  TO  THE  riCMC. 

‘  Where  in  the  world  is  that  boy  !  ’  Mrs. 
Fry  took  her  hands  from  the  suds  and 
went  to  the  barn. 

‘  Dick,  what  are  you  doing  ?  ’ 

‘  Making  a  box  for  the  cat.  Going  to 
sell  her,  and  get  money  to  go  to  the  pic¬ 
nic  Friday.’ 

Thankful  that  he  was  in  no  worse  mis¬ 
chief,  his  mother  went  back  to  her  wash¬ 
ing,  and  siglied  to  think  how  poor  they 
were.  Dick  kept  busy  at  his  work,  mak¬ 
ing  his  liox  like  the  cattle  cars  he  had  seen 
on  tho'^^eiaht  trains,  open  at  the  sides 
and  on  top,  with  only  narrow  bars  nailed 
across.  Part  of  an  old  barrel  hoop  served 
for  a  handle,  and  it  was  with  no  little  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  he  held  it  up  to  view. 

‘  There,  Tabitha  Maria,  how  do  you  like 
your  new  quarters?  Not  much  room  to 
turn  round,  is  there?  But  you’ve  plenty 
of  good  air— needn’t  be  afraid  of  smother¬ 
ing.  O  ho  !  ’  he  continued,  as  a  head  with 
a  pair  of  frightened  eyes  was  thrust 
through  the  bars,  ‘  this’ll  never  do.  You’re 
not  such  a  beauty  that  your  looks  will  help 
me  any.’  Down  went  the  box,  wliile  ano¬ 
ther  bit  of  shingle  was  added  to  pussy’s 
prison.  ‘  Le’  me  see,’  ho  mused,  crowding 
back  poor  Tabitha’s  head,  ‘you’re  worth 
about  a  quarter ;  then  if  those  hens  will 
lay  a  little  extra  this  week,  I’m  all  right.’ 

Dick  sallied  forth  into  the  July  sunshine, 
but  found  that  cats  were  a  drug  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  everybody  owned  one ;  so  he  eame 
home  tired  and  discouraged,  and  let  pussy 
out. 

Mrs.  Fry  was  washing  the  dinner  dishes. 

‘  1  say.  Mother,  I’m  going  fishing.’ 

‘  Well,  don’t  tumble  overboard,’ she  said, 
anxiously. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Dick  sat  on  the 
end  of  the  wharf,  patiently  watching  his 
line,  but  the  fishes  seemed  to  be  taking  an 
afternoon  nap. 

‘  I  don’t  blame  ’em,’  he  muttered.  ‘  I’m 
most  melted  here  in  the  sun.  My !  here 
comes  the  parson.’ 

‘Fishing,  Richard?’  Mr.  King  never 
called  him  Dick. 

‘  Y’es  sir ;  but  they  don’t  bite.’ 

‘Ah  !  Simon  Peter  had  that  same  trouble 
once.  Out  all  night  and  caught  nothing.’ 

The  minister  had  the  queerest  way  of 
talking  about  men  in  the  Bible,  just  as  if 
he  was  acquainted  with  them. 

‘  It  was  a  little  strange,’  he  continued, 
‘  that  Christ  should  ask  him  to  push  out 
into  deep  water ;  the  last  place  to  find  fish, 
isn’t  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  sir ;  they  keep  in  near  the  shore, 
most  always.’ 

‘  It  wasn’t  a  favorable  time,  either.  If 
you  ever  go  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  I  advise 
you  not  to  try  fldhing  in  the  forenoon.  By 
the  way,  I  suppose  you  will  go  to  the  pic¬ 
nic  ?« 

‘  If  I  can  earn  the  money.  That’s  what 
I  want  these  fish  for— to  sell.’ 

‘Peter  found  some  money  in  a  fish’s 
mouth  once.’ 

Dick  opened  his  eyes :  ‘  I  never  heard  of 
that.’ 

‘  Didn’t  you  ?  Read  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  w’hen  you  go  home. 
And  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  ask 
Jesus  to  help  me  in  this  matter.’ 

‘Ask  Him  how  to  earn  money  ?  ’  said 
Dick,  aghast. 

‘Certainly.  Why  not?  You  don’t  see 
the  way  clear  yourself,  and  He  is  the  light. 
Just  the  time  to  go  to  the  Lord,  when  we 
need  Him,  and  men  cannot  help  us.  Do 
you  want  a  ticket  given  you,  Richard? 
You  know  the  superintendent  has  a  few 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy.’ 

‘  No  sir,’  replied  Dick  with  emphasis. 

‘  Boys  who  help  themselves  always  make 
the  smartest  men,’  said  Mr.  King.  ‘  But, 
Richard,  don’t  let  yourself  out  to  Satan’s 
service.  I  dare  say  he  has  plenty  of  odd 
jobs  to  be  done  this  week,  waiting  for  just 
such  boys  as  you  ;  but  don’t  be  fooled  by 
him.  If  you  feel  afndd  that  the  Lord  can¬ 
not  furnish  you  with  the  light  kind  of 
work,  think  of  Peter.  Good  bye,  my  boy.’ 

‘  Hi !  ’  thought  Dick,  ‘  I  wish  I  was  your 
boy.’ 

‘  Mother,  I’m  going  blackberrying. 
Where  can  I  find  a  pail  ?  Quick,  the  boys 
are  waiting !  ’ 

Dick  rushed  into  the  room  where  his 
mother  stood  ironing,  flew  to  the  little 


cupboard,  and  began  rummaging  among 
the  dishes. 

‘  Joe  Shaw  says  they  are  thicker  than 
hops.  Hurrah  for  the  picnic !  ’  and  he  was 
off  again,  swinging  the  pail  above  his  head. 
When  they  reached  the  spot,  there  were 
only  a  few  stunted  bushes  by  the  roadside. 
The  other  boys  began  clambering  over  a 
stone  wall,  but  Dick  stopped  short. 

‘  Where  are  you  going  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Over  here  is  a  place.  Come  on.’ 

‘  But  isn’t  this  Squire  Dean’s  place  ?  ’ 

‘  Of  course,  you  greeny.  What  of  that  ? 
We  sha’n’t  get  caught,  for  the  folks  are 
awaj’  this  afternoon.’ 

‘But  it’s  stealing  just  the  same,  if  we 
don’t  get  found  out.’ 

‘  How  long  since  you  turned  deacon  ?  ’ 
sneered  Joe  Shaw,  at  which  the  others  be¬ 
gan  to  laugh. 

‘  Nice  little  boy,  so  he  was !  Goes  to 
Sabbath-school !  ’  mocked  the  boys. 

Dick  was  so  bu.sy  thinking,  he  scarcely 
noticed  them.  ‘A  Satan’s  job,  as  sure’s 
I’m  alive,’  he  said  to  himself,  wheeling 
about  and  running  swifty  down  the  hill, 
beyond  the  sound  of  his  tormentors.  Heat¬ 
ed  and  panting,  he  threw  himself  under  a 
tree.  ‘  There,  old  fellow,  you  didn’t  eateh 
me  this  time  !  ’  and  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
invisible  foe. 

Thursday  evening  came,  and  Dick  had 
earned  thirty-five  cents  selling  eggs  and 
running  on  errands  ;  but  fifteen  more  were 
needed  before  he  could  go  to  the  picnic. 
It  did  seem  too  bad !  That  talk  Monday 
afternoon  down  on  the  wharf,  had  given 
him  some  new  ideas.  He  wondered  if 
Jesus  really  did  think  about  him,  except 
on  Sundays.  Somehow  he  had  felt  differ¬ 
ently  since  beginning  to  pray  every  day, 
instead  of  once  a  week. 

‘  Do  you  s’pose  I  should  have  stolen 
those  berries,  if  I  hadn’t  asked  Him  that 
morning  to  keep  me  from  doing  wicked 
things  ?  ’  he  queried.  ‘  I’d  like  to  see  Mr. 
King  again.  Guess  I’ll  walk  up  that  way  ; 
maybe  I’ll  meet  him.’ 

A  distant  whistle  announced  the  coming 
of  a  train.  Dick  always  made  it  a  point 
to  be  at  the  depot  at  such  times  ;  for  peo¬ 
ple  often  wanted  a  boy  to  carry  bundles. 
A  lady  stepped  from  the  cars,  laden  with  a 
travelling-bag,  shawl,  umbrella,  and  nu¬ 
merous  packages. 

‘Ah  !  ’  cried  Dick,  following  her  into  the 
ladies’  room,  ‘  here’s  a  first-class  job  !  ’  and 
he  chuckled  with  delight.  ‘  Have  a  car¬ 
riage,  ma’am  ?  ’  he  asked  politely. 

‘  Yes  ;  is  there  one  hero?  ’ 

‘No  ma’am  ;  there  never  is  at  this  sta¬ 
tion.  But  I’ll  take  your  things  up  for  you. 
Cheap,  too,’  he  added,  seeing  she  hesitated. 

The  lad}'  smiled.  ‘  I  wasn’t  thinking  of 
that.  I  was  wondering  if  I  could  walk  as 
far  as  my  brother’s.  I  am  very  tired.  Do 
you  know  where  Mr.  King  lives?  ’ 

‘  What !  the  minister  ?  Guess  I  do  ;  it’s 
only  up  there,’  pointing  to  the  house. 

‘  O  well,  if  you  will  take  my  baggage.  I’ll 
go,  then.  Two,  four,  five — yes,  that’s 
right,’  she  remarked,  as  Dick  placed  the 
bundles  on  the  hall  table.  ‘  How  much  is 
it  ?  ’ 

‘  Ten  cents,  if  you  please.’ 

‘  There’s  twenty-five — just  half  what  a 
hackinan  would  have  charged  me.’ 

Dick’s  face  was  radiant. 

‘  Dues  that  make  you  enough,  Richard  ?  ’ 
inquired  Mr.  King,  who  was  .standing  near. 

‘  More,  sir.’  Something  in  his  throat 
made  it  difficult  to  say  much. 

‘  Ah  yes  !  Bible  pay — good  measure — 
pressed  down  —  running  over.  You’ve 
found  Him  a  good  Master  this  week.  Bet¬ 
ter  take  Him  for  life,  my  boy.’ 

1  ‘  Dick  thought  he  would  like  to,  and  I’e- 

solved  to  ask  his  teacher  about  it  the  next 
Sabbath.  Friday  dawned  clear  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  there  was  no  happier  boy  at  the 
picnic  than  Richard  Fry,  because  he  had 
tried  to  help  himself  in  tlie  right  way. 

R.  campbellV 

MANUFACTUKER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  ami  Saddlery, 

No.  51  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

Ladies'  and  Geiitleiiieii'H  Gold  and  Silver 
Mounted  ItidiiiK  and  Uriving  WHIPS, 

Eiiiflish  Hilling  SADDLES  and  DIUDI ES,  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  THE 

ARTICLES  USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


R.H. 


Tarrant's  Seltzer  Aperient 

May  properly  be  called  the  “  Hercules  ’’  of  medicines, 
for  It  cleanses  Nature’s  augean  stables,  and  allows 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system  to  do  the  work 
of  restoration  to  health.  No  medicine  cures;  Nature 
alone  cures.  This  aperient  opens  the  proper  avenues, 
the  functions  are  permitted  to  resume  their  work, 
and  the  patient  gets  well. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No,  Hi)  Broadtvay 

Fiffy-sp'ond  Semi-Annual  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  let 
day  of  July,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  -  1,728,217  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  26 
Xet  Surplus, .  1,179,594  48 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,128,021  74 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $94, 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being 
first  lien  on  Real  Estate  worth 

94,167,009.  . 1,940, 

United  States  blocks  (market 

value) . 3,419 

Bank  Stocks .  189, 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  435. 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  ol  se¬ 
curities,  S’410.3G7) .  141. 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1879 .  55, 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents....  163. 

Real  Estate .  95, 

Frcmlums  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  issued  at  this 
ofiice .  8, 


,500  00 
,575  00 
,778  00 


Total . S6,l’48,041  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

C  O  ]sr  T I E  T.^Tj 

(FIRE) 

I2TSTTRA1TCE  COMPAITY, 
Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . 74 

Claims  for  lasses,  dividends,  etc.  448,965  46 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  00 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,000,384  41 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,444  47 

BKAXCU  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
lUG  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS ! 

GKO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  .VHITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  L’AMSON, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


WM.  H.  CASWELL. 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RU'H.ARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JAS.  FREELAND, 


JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE. 


SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 


JOHN  D.  MAIB8, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS. 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 
E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 
HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 


WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 
S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 
JNO.  F.  SLATER. 


Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCHER, 

Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 
JOHN  K.  OAKLEY, 


CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dep 
General  Agent. 


GRASD  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALL  ARTICLES  FIRST-CLASS. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  KECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
SPECIAL  CARE. 

OUR  30  DEPAKTMKNTS  STOCKED  WITH 
CHOICE  AND  DESIRABLE  GOODS 
FOR  THE  P'ALL  SEASON. 

FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  NOV¬ 
ELTIES  RECEIVED  BY  EVERY  STEAMER. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 

14TH  STREET  AND  6TH  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

IL  H.  Maev  i  Co. 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  mVf  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

Office:  COAL  A2TL  ZEOIT  EZCHAZTCIE, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlaiidt  Streets. 

Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER.  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y.  j 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies.  I 
B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 

The  excellent  fluancial  condition  of  this  Company  U 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  caah  in 
hand  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  gross  liablllUea 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  its  policy 
holders,  and  all  tlabmUee,  its  surplus  is  f93U,91S.96 


HANOVER 

Fire  Iiisiiranee  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORE- 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Re-insurance,  -  507,897  98 

Net  Surplus, .  675,898  84 

— 
Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  VVALCOn,  President. 

I.  RE.MSEN  LANE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Five  Insurance  Conipany, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM,  G,  CKOWICLLi,  Secretary, 

JOHN  S,  THOMSON,  Ass't  Secretary 

Imi  nANGE  COMPANY 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  Ist,  1877, 
Subscribed  Capital . •9,651,500  00 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  in  Cash .  1,447,745  oo 

Net  Fire  Surplus . S5,386,444  80 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . SG,833,900  80 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in 
the  world. 

U.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($3,017,387.50  U.  S.  Gov.  Stocks)  $3,430,554  48 
Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  1,249,393  01 

Surplus . SI, 181,164  47 

The  Tariff  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been 
abolished,  the  Royal  Is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  risks  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  invited. 

A.  B.  McDonald,  i  „ 

E.  F.  BEDDALL,  } 

iisr M  A. ]sr  LI  ]sr  E. 

UNITED  STATES  A  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

COT  or  BIMJM . . .  .5401  Tou  I  CITY  Of  l(0NTSUL..449O  Tou 
CITY  or  BICHMOOT..  1607  “  CITY  OT  BB0SSI1S.  .3775  “ 
CITY  or  CEIBTXZ... 4666  “  |  CITY  Or  KZW  YOBT. 3600  “ 
These  magnificent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  AUantlc,  and  have 
every  modern  improvement,  including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  in  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
in  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  >'EW  TORE  ETUiRELIST. 

No.  S  Beckman  Street. 

TERKS:  $3  a  Tear  in  AdTanee.  Postaf^e  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  Pr«tolBce  at  Hew  York,  N.  T.,  as 
••oond.clae8  mail  matter. 

AdTertisementH  30  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the 
Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Pace,  80  cents  a  line. 

Marriaces  and  Deaths, notexccedlngt  lines, each 
SO  cents;  over  5  lines,  10  cents  a  line, 8  words  making 
a  line. 

4^  All  letters  tor  this  office  should  be  addressed 
simply  New  York  F.vangelist,  Box  3330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Postoffice  HottET  Ob- 
SEB.  as  the  only  ways  that  are  absolutely  sate  ot  send 
Ing  money  through  the  mails. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD. 


Editor  aiifl  Proprietor. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOAKH. 

Seventieth  AnniverBary. 

The  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Board  held  last  week  in  Syracuse,  was  a  grand 
and  memorable  occasion,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  the  admirable  letter  of  Dr.  Millard, 
elsewhere  published. 

While  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  is  by  no  means  so  significant  an  era 
as  the  seventieth  birthday  of  man  or  woman, 
it  is  certainly  full  of  interest  as  proving  great 
vitality  in  the  institution,  and  as  furnishing 
a  commanding  point  for  the  review  of  its  ca¬ 
reer.  But  this  seventieth  anniversary  is 
marked  by  an  event  which  takes  it  entirely 
out  of  the  line  of  all  past  celebrations.  It  is 
the  one  anniversary,  in  fact,  of  this  or  of  any 
other  missionary  oi^anization,  when  so  large 
an  amount  of  money  was  reported  that  the 
difficulty  was  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  it. 

Almost  invariably  these  anniversaries  have 
been  beclouded  with  debt ;  the  painful  sug¬ 
gestion  of  retrenchment  has  been  heard  and 
repeated,  and  the  great  question  has  been 
how  to  meet  and  how  to  provide  against  se¬ 
rious  deficiencies,  and  enthusiasm  has  been 
kindled  only  when  by  gifts  and  promises  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  a  present  flnancial 
emergency  has  been  met.  Now  not  only  have 
the  deficiencies  of  the  year,  which  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  amounted  to  $150,000,  been  fully 
met,  but  there  remains  virtually  iu  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Board  some  $800,000  of  the  grand 
legacy  of  Mr.  Otis  yet  untouched. 

As  intimated  by  Dr.  Millard,  the  minds  of 
the  best  men  in  the  Board  wavered  in  their 
estimate  of  the  real  utility  of  so  great  a  gift 
at  one  time.  Dr.  Storrs  said  that  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  it  might  possibly  be  like  the  bursting  of 
a  great  reservoir,  coming  in  place  of  the  num¬ 
berless  little  streams  w’hich,  starting  from 
far-off  secret  nooks,  united  their  waters  to 
make  the  great  and  peaceful  river  which  bore 
upon  its  bosom  the  argosies  of  commerce. 
Over  and  over  again,  the  fear  was  expressed 
that  these  numberless  smaller  streams  would 
now  cease  fo  flow,  or,  for  a  time  at  least,  be 
turned  out  of  their  channel,  so  that  the  result 
would  be  a  positive  loss  to  the  Board.  Kef- 
erence  was  made  to  the  fact  that  thirty-five 
years  ago,  in  the  prospect  of  a  legacy  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  the  offerings  of  the  churches 
immediately  began  to  fall  off,  and  in  the  end 
the  generous  gift  actually  cost  the  Board 
more  than  the  entire  amount.  Mr.  Anson  O. 
Phelps  left  the  Board  a  bequest  of  $100,000, 
but  forestalled  a  similar  result  by  making  it 
payable  in  ten  annual  portions. 

Dr.  Alden,  Home  Secretary,  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  Board  in  its  perplexity,  and  in  a 
paper  entitled  “Our  Great  Opportunity,”  af¬ 
ter  eloquently  setting  forth  the  gloomy  and 
critical  condition  of  the  Board’s  financial  af¬ 
fairs  on  the  very  eve  of  the  news  of  the  Otis 
legacy,  proposed  that  it  be  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  three  great  objects  of  the 
Board,  or  at  least  directly  tributary  to  its 
missionary'  work.  He  would  have  one-third 
expended  in  annual  grants  in  aid  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Turkey,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  decade.  A  second  portion  of 
the  fund  he  would  devote  to  “  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  evangelistic  forces  in  fields  already 
occupied,”  naming  Central  Turkey  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Aleppo ;  Eastern  Turkey  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Kars  on  the  north,  or  of  Mosul  and 
Bagdad  on  the  south ;  Northern  China  toward 
Shantung  on  the  southeast,  or  possibly  Shansi 
on  the  west;  Western  Japan,  including  the 
islands  of  Shikoku  and  Kiushiu.  The  re¬ 
maining  third  should  be  appropriated  during 
the  next  ten  years  to  the  establishment  and 
proper  support  of  new  missions,  giving  the 
first  place  to  Central  Africa. 

The  feasibility  of  this  last  suggestion  was 
discussed  in  an  elaborate  paper  by  Bev.  J.  O. 
Means,  the  Recording  Secretary.  For  one 
hour  and  a  quarter,  during  a  torrid  afternoon, 
the  dense  audience  sat  and  listened  to  his  ex¬ 
tended  and  exhaustive  statement,  in  which 
no  less  than  eight  different  fields  of  possible 
labor  on  the  “Dark  Continent,”  were  describ¬ 
ed,  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
weighed  and  contrasted.  Finally  the  choice 
was  narrowed  to  two — one  accessible  from 
the  east  ooast,  centering  at  Zumbo,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  station  on  the  Zambesi  river ;  and  the 


other  reached  from  Benzuela  on  the  west 
coast,  with  the  river  Coanza  for  its  principal 
feature — the  station  to  be  Bike,  for  which  al¬ 
most  every  advantage  was  claimed.  Upon 
the  latter,  it  seemed  from  present  knowledge, 
the  choice  of  the  Board  was  likely  to  fall. 
The  Committee  to  whom  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Means  was  referred,  recommended  that  the 
Prudential  Committee  proceed  with  all  speed 
in  the  explorations  which  might  still  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  with  a  view  to  the  early  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  mission  in  Central  Africa.  This 
forward  movement,  the  fact  that  the  Board 
have  in  hand  the  necessary  funds  for  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  and  the  grand  missionary  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  were  the  salient  features  of 
this  memorable  occasion. 

Loweil,  Mass.,  was  selected  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Manning  to  preach  the  sermon,  with 
Dr.  Behrends  of  Providence  (formerly  of 
Cleveland)  as  alternate. 


RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  TUCKER. 

After  full  deliberation  on  the  call  to  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  Andover,  which  was  presented 
to  him  several  months  ago.  Dr.  Tucker  has 
finally  yielded  to  the  attractions  of  such  a 
position  in  tliat  celebrated  school  of  theolog¬ 
ical  learning,  and  decided  to  accept;  and  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Madison-square  church,  he  tender¬ 
ed  his  resignation,  and  asked  them  to  unite 
with  him  in  a  request  to  the  Presbytery  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  relation.  In  giving  his  decision  he 
stated  frankly  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  it ; 
acknowledging  how  his  mind  had  been  long 
in  suspense,  swinging  to  and  fro  between  the 
two  spheres  of  labor  opened  to  him  on  one 
side  and  the  other;  and  how  he  had  decided 
at  last,  not  merely  from  a  strong  conviction 
of  duty,  but  from  the  attractions  of  that  life 
of  a  scholar  and  professor,  the  very  thought 
of  which  kindled  old  enthusiasms — a  life 
which,  passed  in  “  the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies,”  stili  acted,  through  the  impulse  giv¬ 
en  to  other  minds,  on  the  outward  world. 
All  these  made  him  at  last  yield  to  the  call, 
not  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  from  his 
own  natural  ardor  in  what  were  now  to  be 
his  peculiar  studies  and  pursuits. 

The  announcement  to  the  congregation, 
though  not  unexpected,  was  received  with 
the  sincerest  regret.  Dr.  Adams  offered  a 
series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling,  which  he  coupled  with  some  re¬ 
marks  made  with  an  exquisite  grace  and  fe¬ 
licity,  which  no  man  knows  how  to  use  so 
well  as  he.  He  spoke  of  the  young  pastor 
who  had  succeeded  himself  in  the  care  of  the 
church,  as  having  fulfilled  his  office  with  a 
beautiful  devotion  and  fidelity ;  and  then,  re¬ 
ferring  to  matters  more  personai,  he  spoke  of 
the  uniform  kindness  and  respect  which  the 
latter  bad  always  shown  to  him  as  the  for¬ 
mer  pastor,  which  had  made  their  relations 
mutually  pleasant.  And  then,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  as  if  he  feared  to  trespass  on  the 
sacred  privacy  of  the  home,  he  alluded  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  delicacy  to  one  who  had 
been  the  good  angel  of  this  pastor's  house¬ 
hold — an  expression  to  which  all  present  re¬ 
sponded,  for  she  had  won  a  place  in  every 
home  and  in  every  heart. 

Well  might  Dr.  Adams  say  this,  for  no  man 
knows  better  than  he  how  beyond  all  price  to 
the  minister,  often  burdened  with  perplexi¬ 
ties  and  cares,  is  the  companionship  of  one 
who  is  his  best  counsellor  and  friend — one 
who  may  suggest  with  freedom,  and  yet  never 
wound,  for  her  suggestions  are  those  of  the 
truest  and  tenderest  affection.  How  soft  is 
the  radiance  of  this  gentle  presence,  which 
lights  up  not  merely  the  home,  but  life  itself ; 
how  it  cheers  one  in  hours  of  despondency, 
and  makes  him  strong  again  to  go  forth  to  the 
world,  to  take  up  once  more  the  heavy  task, 
and  bear  anew  life’s  burdens  and  cares !  Such 
a  wife  is  indeed  man’s  best  friend  this  side 
heaven.  Who  that  has  such  a  “friend” — so 
near,  so  dear,  so  tender  and  so  true — will  not 
daily  fall  on  his  knees,  and  bless  the  Being 
from  whom  he  has  received  God’s  best  gift  to 
man  ? 

Prof.  Hitchcock  followed  Dr.  Adams  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  giving  utterance  to 
what  was  the  unexpressed  feeling  of  every 
heart.  But  in  his  mind  there  rose  up  such  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  position  to 
which  Dr.  Tucker  was  going — o'f  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  work  that  was  before  him :  to  be 
an  educator  of  young  men,  who  were  to  go 
forth  from  year  to  year,  and  impart  to  others 
the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  that  they  should  receive  from  him — 
that  strong  as  were  his  personal  regrets,  yet 
he  could  but  feel  that,  after  all,  bis  pastor 
had  decided  rightly,  yielding  the  lesser  to 
the  greater,  and  giving  up  a  position  of  high 
importance — one  of  the  first  of  our  city  pul¬ 
pits — to  be  the  instructor  of  those  who  were 
to  fill  hundreds  of  pulpits ;  to  be  a  teacher  of 
teachers,  through  whom  his  own  fresh  and 
original  mind  would  be  giving  impulses  that, 
radiating  from  that  professor’s  chair,  would 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  Church  and  the 
country. 

To  these  words  so  fitly  spoken.  Professor 
Dwight  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  added  their  hearty 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Tucker’s  work  as  a  min¬ 
ister  in  this  city;  speaking  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  him  personally;  of  his  presence  in 
their  homes,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest,  and  where  their  frequent  intercourse 
caused  him  to  be  alike  respected  and  beloved. 

To  these  touching  farewells  wo  listened,  re¬ 
sponding  fully  in  heart,  but  feeling  that  no 
words  of  ours  could  add  to  what  had  been  so 
felicitously  expressed.  When  a  thing  is  done, 
and  canuot  bo  undone — when  it  has  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  protest  or  of  debate — it 
is  useless  to  utter  vain  regrets ;  but  we  may 
express  our  own  sense  of  personal  loss.  Dr. 
Tucker’s  ministry  in  this  city  has  been  but 
about  four  years  and  a  half,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  that  time  we  were  absent  from  the 
country.  We  heard  his  first  sermon  May  9th, 
1875,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  sailed  for 
Europe,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  not 
returning  till  August,  1876,  and  since  then 
our  home  has  been  in  the  country  half  the 
year;  so  that  while  here  on  week-days,  we 
have  spent  many  of  our  Sundays  among  the 
hills.  But  it  needed  only  a  brief  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  satisfy  us  that  our  new  pastor  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  freshness  and  originality 
of  mind,  as  well  as  one  bearing  in  his  whole 
appearance  a  stamp  of  manliness  that  was  to 
us  very  attractive.  We  soon  came  to  regard 
him  as  a  personal  friend,  and  this  feeling  of 
attachment  has  grown  from  year  to  year,  un¬ 


til  his  departure  from  our  circle  of  ministers 
is  to  us  a  personal  bereavement.  “  Very  dear  ” 
has  this  brother  been  to  us,  and  though  he 
goes  from  us  now,  we  shall  not  forget  him. 
In  his  new  field  we  shall  follow  him  with  af¬ 
fectionate  remembrance,  and  trust  that  there 
he  will  do  other  and  still  greater  things  for 
the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  honor  of  our 
common  Master. 


THE  GRACE  OF  GIVING. 

The  General  Assembly’s  Committee  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Beneficence  has  issued  a  circular  to 
all  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  with  impor¬ 
tant  suggestions  for  securing  more  attention 
to  the  great  causes  of  benevolence  in  the 
Church,  and  a  better  support  for  them. 

The  duties  of  the  Committee  as  defined  by 
the  Assembly  and  stated  in  the  paper,  are,  in 
two  words,  organization  and  instruction. 
The  latter  is  of  course  the  more  important, 
but  the  first  is  of  value  as  a  means  to  the  de¬ 
sired  end.  According  to  the  action  under 
which  the  Committee  was  appointed,  it  is  to 
further  and  secure,  if  possible,  these  three 
objects:  1.  A  proper  Scriptural  plan  for  eacli 
church.  2.  A  contribution  from  each  church 
to  every  Board.  3.  The  keeping  of  proper 
and  fresh  information  in  regard  to  our  Church 
work  before  all  our  churches.  The  need  for 
this  woi'k  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  out  of 
5'2G9  churches,  there  were  only  llli  that  gave 
last  year  to  each  of  the  Assembly’s  objects ; 
of  42,152  possible  collections,  there  were  on¬ 
ly  17,738  taken,  showing  a  loss  of  24,414. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  there  be 
a  Committee  of  Systematic  Beneficence  in 
each  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  that  it  con¬ 
sist  of  nine  members  (one  for  each  of  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  objects),  who  shall  watcli  over  the 
interests  of  his  cause  in  the  body,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  a  contribution  for  it  from 
each  church,  and  a  chairman  to  represent  the 
general  subject  of  benevolence  and  direct  the 
work.  It  is  advised  that  the  subjects  of  Be¬ 
nevolence  and  Church  Work  be  presented  at 
each  stated  session  of  our  Presbyteries  and 
Synods,  and  that  care  be  taken  to  arrange 
topics  and  speakers  beforehand.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  action  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1878,  urging  the  Presbyteries  to  call 
the  roll  of  churches  which  have  failed  to  give 
to  any  of  the  Boards,  and  to  ask  the  reason 
therefor.  Prominence  is  also  given  to  the 
value  of  the  Monthly  Concert,  and  especially 
the  religious  newspaper,  as  instructive  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  paper  further  calls  attention  to  the 
power  of  woman’s  work  as  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  problem  of  securing  greater  benev¬ 
olence  in  our  churches.  It  suggests  that  the 
true  plan  of  giving  should  have  these  fea¬ 
tures  :  It  should  be  systematic ;  make  giving 
an  act  of  worship ;  have  in  view  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  not  mere  self- 
support  ;  give  opportunity  to  instruct  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  objects  of  benevolence ;  be  loyal  to 
the  Church ;  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  conscienca.  “We  believe,”  it  is 
said,  “that  the  plan  of  weekly  offerings,  as  a 
part  of  worship,  is  most  nearly  conformed  to 
the  Word  of  God.” 

In  closing,  the  Committee  recogniae  that 
the  “  grace  of  giving,”  like  every  othQr,grace, 
must  come  from  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  on 
the  heart,  and  exhorts  each  individual  to  do 
his  part  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  work. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  brief  summary 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  report  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  principles  and  methods  which 
have  already  been  accepted  and  followed  with 
great  advantage  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  aims  at  nothing  new  or  novel ;  it  only  seeks 
a  more  thorough  adoption  and  application  of 
these  principles.  And  the  labors  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  not  in  vain.  Their  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  infiuential  of  our  Presbyteries 
at  their  recent  meetings — the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  and  that  of  Westchester,  being  of 
the  number. 

It  will  doubtless  take  some  time  to  bring 
our  Presbyteries  and  churches  generally  into 
line  touching  this  matter,  but  the  object  is 
worth  the  endeavor.  If  the  great  work  at¬ 
tempted  by  this  Committee  could  be  fairly 
accomplished  among  the  churches,  we  should 
all  be  astonished  at  the  results,  and  it  would 
come  to  pass  that  our  missionary  treasuries 
would  have  abundant  means  for  all  necessary 
objects.  And  this  state  of  things  would  not 
be  an  anomaly,  save  perhaps  in  the  recent 
history  of  missionary  operations.  Of  old  the 
money  received  from  the  Jewish  tithes  quite 
exceeded  immediate  necessities,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  at  times  far  outran  expectations.  So  too 
in  recent  times  and  another  sphere  the  power 
of  littles  was  exliibited  on  a  still  more  mag¬ 
nificent  scale,  and  the  whole  financial  world 
was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  the 
small  but  multitudinous  landholders  of  France 
contributed  the  abundant  means  to  pay  off 
the  enormous  German  war-debt.  When  our 
churches  come  up  to  their  simple  duty  in  this 
matter,  our  financial  difficulties  will  vanish 
away  so  effectually  that  we  shall  forget  that 
they  ever  had  an  existence.  Speed  the  day ! 


DR.  AND  MRS.  KENDALL. 

From  a  letter  just  received  from  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Gallagher  of  Ogden,  Utah  Territo¬ 
ry,  we  learn  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  have 
reached  there  safely,  on  their  return  from 
Alaska,  He  says:  “It  was  a  rare  treat  to 
have  the  company  of  Dr.  Kendall,  and  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  quiet  and  thoughtful  suggestions 
of  Mrs.  Kendall.  This  visit  made  us  feel  as 
if  we  were  iu  a  civilized  world  once  more. 
Dr.  Kendall  visited  our  new  chapel,  now  in 
the  process  of  erection,  gave  us  some  very 
useful  hints  for  its  construction,  and  encour¬ 
aged  us  to  hope  that  funds  would  be  given  us 
to  complete  it  free  of  debt — observing  that 
‘  $400  is  not  a  great  sum  for  the  Lord  to  give.’ 
His  genuine  sympathy  and  varied  experience 
made  his  visit  an  epoch  in  our  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  history.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall  have  just 
started  on  a  tour  through  Southern  Utah,  to 
visit  the  brethren  in  their  isolated  mission 
fields  there,  after  which  they  will  visit  the 
missionaries  in  Northern  Utah.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Kendall  will  be  to  the  breth¬ 
ren  a  Nestor;  for ‘Great  need  we  have  of 
counsel  wise  and  good,’  amidst  the  opposition 
of  the  Mormons  and  the  many — many  difficul¬ 
ties  of  our  work.” 


The  Rev.  Fred.  G.  Kendall  of  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  landed  from  the  “Helvetia”  on 
Monday,  after  an  absence  of  a  little  more 
than  three  months,  spent  mostly  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  he  returns  in 
much  improved  health. 


CALLnra  things  bt  their  right  names. 

The  return  of  financial  prosperity  in  this 
city  brings  along  with  it  many  things,  good 
and  bad,  and  among  the  latter  is  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  a  class  of  amusements  that  were 
partly  killed  by  the  hard  times,  and  that  the 
better  part  of  the  public  hoped  were  dead  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection.  Some 
years  ago  not  only  our  sober  Christian  people, 
but  even  the  class  who  patronize  theatres, 
were  shocked  by  the  gross  indecency  of  some 
of  the  plays  that  were  put  upon  the  stage.  One 
of  these  was  “The  Black  Crook,”  which  had 
a  run  of  a  hundred  nights  or  more,  drawing 
crowded  houses,  and  the  infiuence  of  which 
was  most  pernicious.  It  was  called  “  the 
spectacular  drama” — a  spectacle,  indeed,  tliat 
was  equally  disgusting  and  demoralizing. 
Now  it  is  announced  that  we  are  to  have 
some  French  plays,  which  differ  from  the 
Black  Crook  only  in  the  thin  disguise  they 
assume  to  conceal  their  moral  deformity — a 
kind  of  gauze  thrown  over  features  which, 
seen  without  such  a  veil,  would  be  only  re¬ 
pulsive.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  plays 
are  not  even  more  dangerous,  because  com¬ 
ing  under  such  appearances,  than  those  that 
show  more  openly  the  vile  things  that  they 
are.  Our  spirited  contemporary,  “  The  Mail,” 
which  is  always  on  the  right  side  in  these 
matters,  and  has  a  manly  way  of  calling 
things  by  their  right  names,  thus  exposes 
this  insidious  approach  of  vice  which  is 
creeping  in  under  the  mask  ot  protended  de¬ 
cency  and  virtue.  If  more  such  frank  words 
as  the  following  were  spoken  by  our  daily 
press,  we  should  not  have  such  vile  repre¬ 
sentations  flaunted  in  our  faces : 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  revival 
of  the  immoral  drama  has  renewed  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  what  Is  essentially  im¬ 
moral  in  its  character,  tendency,  or  influence, 
changes  its  nature  by  draping  itself  witli  a 
graceful  gauze  that  suggests  more  than  it 
conceals.  There  is  really  very  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion  on  this  subject.  The 
attempt  by  some  people  to  conceal  their  taste 
for  immorality  by  giving  to  it  artistic  desig¬ 
nations,  is  very  much  like  that  of  alleged 
temperance  people  who  would  scorn  a  glass  of 
“whiskey  straight,”  while  guzzling  half  a 
dozen  “Roman  punches.”  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  worst  feature  of  the  French  school  of  in¬ 
decency,  which  has  exhausted  the  resources 
of  art  in  disguising  what  our  English-speaking 
race  have  always  called  by  very  plain  and 
Biblical  names.  There  are  thousands  whose 
minds  are  insensibly  depraved,  and  whose 
morals  are  pleasantly  corrupted,  by  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  conversations  on  the  stage,  which 
would  clear  the  house  in  five  minutes,  if  para¬ 
phrased  into  the  English  of  Shakespeare; 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  good  for¬ 
tunes  of  our  own  race,  that  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  it  has  used  plain  words  for  all  the 
phases  of  vice  and  crime. 

The  race  that  has  had  its  character  formed 
by  reading  and  hearing  the  straightforward, 
stalwart,  frank,  and  even  coarse,  language  of 
the  English  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  assume  a  Pharisaical  attitude  as  to 
its  freedom  from  vices ;  but  the  redeeming 
characteristic  of  the  race  is  tliat  it  has  invent¬ 
ed  no  artistic  phraseology  with  which  to  dis¬ 
guise,  or  palliate,  or  make  attractive,  the  vi¬ 
ces  that  it  too  commonly  practices.  It  is  a 
race  whose  language  and  whose  habits  of 
thought  do  not  permit  it  to  deceive  itself,  or 
to  call  bad  things  by  euphemistic  names.  So 
long  as  it  maintains  this  virility,  frankness 
and  truthfulness,  it  will  be  the  master  race  of 
the  world. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  report  of  the  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Presbytery,  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  6th,  shows  receipts  amounting 
to  a  little  over  $13,000,  and  the  same  has  been 
carefully  and  well  expended  upon  just  a  dozen 
of  our  needy  churches — that  at  Yorkville  get¬ 
ting  the  largest  amount,  viz :  $4,061,  which 
sum,  together  with  what  the  church  has  rais¬ 
ed,  and  $8,000  from  a  single  outside  source, 
clears  off  its  entire  debt.  Another  document 
of  interest  gives  the  statistics  of  the  several 
mission  chapels  of  this  Presbytery.  Without 
exception,  these  chapels  have  flourishing  Sun¬ 
day-schools.  The  Brick  church  chapel  school 
(J.  J.  Lampe  minister)  has  700  pupils;  the 
Covenant  chapel  (Howard  A.  Talbot  minister) 
has  500 ;  the  three  Missions  of  the  Fifth-ave¬ 
nue  church  (E.  L.  Mapes  and  Mr.  Shaw  min¬ 
isters)  have  1,600;  Grace  and  Hope  chapels 
of  the  Fourth-avenue  church  (Andrew  Col¬ 
ville  and  Wm.  McKittrick  ministers),  1,326; 
Madison-square  chapel  (E.  A.  Elmore  minis¬ 
ter),  810;  Emmanuel  chapel  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty-place  church  (Erastus  Seymour  minister), 
1,751  pupils;  and  Faith  chapel  of  the  West 
church  (James  H.  Hoadley  minister),  851  pu¬ 
pils.  A  good  showing  this. 

We  have  several  communications  from 
“Sunday-school  workers,”  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  them.  But  our  space  only  suffices 
for  an  explanation.  We  have  to  say,  first, 
that  tlie  little  piece  of  the  9th  was  written 
with  reference  to  no  one  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  minister  or  layman  ;  and,  second,  as 
to  the  writer  of  the  article  of  Sept.  ’25111,  his 
excellent  gun  was  aimed  at  no  individual  in 
particular,  but  at  doggerel  poetry  in  general. 
As  to  any  “jealousy,”  it  did  not,  we  are  sure, 
so  much  as  occur  to  him.  Any  such  seutl- 
inent  must  be  quite  foreign  to  his  conscious¬ 
ness.  It  should  be  added,  finally,  in  or¬ 
der  to  set  the  party  of  the  second  part  (of  the 
9th)  just  right  before  the  public,  that  the  only 
object  sought  and  accomplished  is  to  impress 
certain  Bible  truths  on  the  minds  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  children ;  and  for  this  purpose  these  facts 
or  truths  are  put  into  running  rhymes,  utter¬ 
ly  unpretentious,  and  as  simple  as  possible. 
Their  literary  merit  is  an  object  of  no  ambi¬ 
tion  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
They  are  not  put  forth  as  poetry,  but  only  as 
a  medium  for  the  infant  mind.  The  little 
ones  vote  them  a  great  success,  by  their  con¬ 
tinual  coming,  without  other  incentive  what¬ 
ever.  And  we  take  it  that  no  criticism  can 
stand  before  an  immense  array  of  toddlers. 
But  yet  it  remains  true,  and  should  never  be 
overlooked,  that  very  little  children — even 
“mission”  children — are  entitled  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  well-chosen,  albeit  very  simple, 
words.  No  sensible  person  disputes  that. 

We  have  received  several  notes  and  numer¬ 
ous  intimations  of  gratification  with  the  re¬ 
cent  address  of  Prof.  Shedd,  published  in 
The  EvANOEiiisT  of  Oct.  21,  and  one  commu¬ 
nication  which  takes  exception  to  some  of  its 
positions,  though  not  in  a  controversial  spir¬ 
it.  This  we  have  not  space  for  in  the  present 
issue.  After  urging  that  the  address  should 
be  given  a  more  permanent  form,  and  refer¬ 
ring  to  Prof.  Shedd’s  well  known  volume  of 
“Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man,”  a  pastor  and 
admirer  asks — Why  cannot  the  Doctor  give 
us  a  volume  entitled  “  Sermons  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Man  ”  ?  adding  “  I  am  sure  they  would 


supply  a  want,  and  would  strengthen  and  en¬ 
courage  thousands  of  Christians.”  We  throw 
out  the  hint  for  Prof.  Shedd’s  consideration. 
Of  late,  us  we  are  glad  to  know,  he  has  been 
much  occupied  with  a  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  now  about  out  of  the 
press.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  its  chapters, 
but  we  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  herein  the 
hungry  pastor  will  find  some  of  the  strong 
meat  he  longs  for. 

Dr.  James  G.  Craigliead,  now  of  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  in  the 
city  over  Sabbath,  and  brings  a  good  report 
of  the  affairs  and  pro.spects  of  that  foremost 
of  all  our  institutions  for  the  education  and 
uplifting  of  the  colored  race.  His  theologi¬ 
cal  class  numbers  forty-five,  and  they  are 
mostly  young  men  of  decided,  and  some  of 
them  of  unusual,  promise  and  acquirements. 
Tlieir  zeal  for  knowledge,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  well  equipped  for  tlie  Master’s  ser¬ 
vice,  is  very  manifest,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
the  institution  is  most  promising  and  earnest. 


ilBintfiitetfii  anti 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Westmoreland,  N.  H. — Rev.  F.  J.  Grimes  of 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  this 
field  of  labor. 

Castleton,  Vt. — Rev.  Ulric  Maynard,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati  at  its 
organization  in  1829,  is  still  living,  and  re¬ 
sides  at  Castleton. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  Thirteenth-street  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  (late  Dr.  Burchard’s)  have  ten¬ 
dered  a  hearty  call  to  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson 
of  Louisville,  formerly  of  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Brooklyn. — The  Brooklyn  Presbytery’s  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  secure  the  signatures  of 
the  witnesses  in  tlie  trial  of  Dr.  Taimage,  re¬ 
ported  on  Monday  that  nothing  had  been 
done ;  and  Dr.  Spear  hereupon  moved  to  have 
a  paper  setting  forth  the  neglect  of  tlie  Com¬ 
mittee,  spread  upon  the  Minutes,  in  order 
that  the  Long  Island  Synod  might  have  all 
the  facts  presented.  Rev.  Arthur  Crosby 
stated  that  he  had,  on  his  own  motion,  secured 
the  signatures  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  and 
that  the  remainder  would  soon  be  obtained. 
Dr.  Spear’s  paper,  after  debate,  was  laid  upon 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  17  to  16.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  was  directed  to  obtain  the  names  of  those 
witnesses  not  already  subscribed. 

Vernon  Centre. — Rev.  J.  H.  Nason  of  East 
Smithfield,  Pa.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the 
church  at  this  place. 

Oriskany. — Rev.  W.  B.  Hammond  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  this  people  tlie  first  Sab¬ 
bath  of  the  month. 

Cazenovia. — The  address  of  Rev.  Henry  Neill 
is  changed  to  Cazenovia,  where  he  will  supply 
the  pulpit  of  Dr.  David  Torrey,  who  takes  a 
much  needed  rest  for  six  months. 

Florida. — A  second  church  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  by  a  committee  of  Presbytery,  with 
sixty  members.  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Noyes  is 
supplying  the  pulpit. 

Morsston. — On  the  petition  of  twenty-four 
applicants  a  church  has  been  organized  with 
Rev.  James  Norris  as  pastor;  Mr.  Norris  has 
ministered  here  for  some  time. 

Falisadei. — After  a  service  of  ten  years  the 
pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Aaron  Hand 
and  this  church  has  been  dissolved. 

Cortland. — The  address  of  Rev.  Huntington 
Lyman  is  not  Triangle,  but  Cortland. 

Camden. — This  church  was  twelve  years  old 
Sept.  28.  At  the  communion  season  a  week 
later,  six  were  welcomed,  numbering  206  from 
the  organization,  and  146  now — its  largest 
number  at  any  time.  A  few  months  since 
one  of  its  sons  was  dismissed  by  ordination 
and  installation  as  a  pastor,  and  recently  one 
of  its  daughters,  to  bo  a  help-meet  for  him. 
More  may  follow,  as  the  seventy-sixth  infant 
baptism  was  administered,  Oct.  4,  by  its  pres¬ 
ent  and  only  pastor. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nassau  met  at  Springfield, 
L.  I.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th.  The  Rev.  H.  C. 
Woodruff  preached  from  1  Cor.  iv.  '20,  “The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in  power.” 
Rev.  A.  H.  Allen  was  elected  moderator.  Rev. 
Cliarles  F.  Boynton  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  and  having  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  from  Freeport,  Long  Island,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  on  the 
29th  inst.  Rev.  M.  B.  Tliomas  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  North  River.  The  ses¬ 
sions  throughout  were  pleasant  and  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  the  large  audiences  gathered  at  the 
public  services  testified  to  the  fraternal  feel¬ 
ing  existing  between  the  churches  of  the  place 
and  their  interest  in  spiritual  things.  k. 

Owasco.  —  Work  has  commenced  on  the 
liousc  of  worship  for  the  church  organized  in 
this  place  last  May.  It  is  to  be  a  liandsome 
edifice,  35x40  feet,  to  cost  about  $4000.  Sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Chamberlin  family  of 
the  town  are  to  be  at  the  entire  expense. 
The  dedication  will  take  place  early  in  the 
new  year. 

Palmyra. — The  ladies  of  this  congregation 
cleared  between  $120  and  $130  by  a  refresh¬ 
ment  tent  which  they  served  on  the  grounds 
of  the  recent  “  Palmyra  Union  Fair.” 

Dryden.®-A  society  remarkable  for  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  its  object  has  just  been 
formed  by  the  ladies  of  this  congregation. 
The  object,  as  stated,  is  “  to  do  all  the  good 
we  can  in  all  the  ways  we  can.” 

Caledonia. — The  pastor  of  this  church,  Rev. 
Thomas  Stevenson,  has  returned  from  quite 
an  extensive  Western  tour  with  renewed  vig¬ 
or,  and  received  a  warm  welcome  home.  It 
is  about  a  year  since  his  settlement  here,  and 
he  has  proved  to  bo  happily  adapted  to  the 
field — having  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
and  increased  their  Interest  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  Christ  and  His  cause. 

Union  Springs. — This  congregation  has  In¬ 
vited  Rev.  Chester  P.  Murray  of  Grovel  and 
to  take  their  pastoral  oversight. 

Utica. — A  large  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
Rev.  S.  P.  Sprecher  occurred  in  the  parlors 
of  the  First  church  last  Thursday  evening,  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  in  a  farewell  graap,  as 
ho  and  his  family  were  to  leave  the  next 
morning  for  California.  Tearq  flowed  freely, 
and  the  expressions  of  regret  were  many  and 
sincere.  He  and  his  wife  did  not  leave  with¬ 
out  numerous  and  valuable  souvenirs,  which 
testified  to  the  warm  affection  entertained 
for  them.  For  the  present  the  pulpit  will  be 
supplied  by  Prof.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Auburn. 
We  observe  that  the  call  from  Oakland  to 
Mr.  Sprecher  was  a  very  unanimous  and 


hearty  affair,  without  one  dissenting  voice 
on  the  part  of  session  and  congregation. 
Thus  Dr.  Eells  managed  to  leave  his  people 
harmonious  and  in  good  heart,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  universal  sorrow  at  his  departure. 

Cayuga.— Rev.  E.  P.  Willard  has  recently 
resigned  his  charge  at  Erie,  Michigan,  where 
he  has  been  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
church  is  in  much  better  condition  than  he 
found  it,  and  he  leaves  many  warm  friends 
behind  him.  He  goes  to  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  to 
visit  family  friends  and  take  needed  rest, 
where  he  may  be  addressed.  M. 

Seneca  Castle. — The  parsonage  of  Rev.  H.  H. 
Kellogg,  Jr.,  was  recently  invaded  by  his  con¬ 
gregation,  who  came  more  especially  to  testi¬ 
fy  their  appreciation  of  his  life  and  labor 
among  them,  but  also  to  extend  to  himself 
and  estimable  wife  the  present  of  a  hand¬ 
some  mirror.  Mr.  H.  J.  Peck  made  the  pre¬ 
sentation  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Kellogg  re¬ 
sponded. 

Elmira  First  Church. — This  congregation  has 
just  put  a  first-class  organ  into  its  gallery 
from  the  factory  of  Mr.  King  of  that  city, 
who  is  achieving  a  high  reputation  in  his  line. 
The  opening  of  the  instrument  occurred  last 
Thursday  evening,  under  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Henry  Eyre  Browne  of  Plymouth  church, 
Brooklyn,  whose  performance  was  greatly 
admired.  In  sweetness,  richness,  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  tone,  the  last  product  of  Mr.  King’s 
workmanship  is  well-nigh  perfect,  and  every 
highest  expectation  realized.  The  pastor  of 
the  First  church,  Dr.  Knox,  has  been  doing 
full  duty  since  his  return  from  vacation,  and 
his  many  friends  throughout  the  Church  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  well  able  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  do  thus. 

NEW  JERSEY.  ^ 

Newark.— The  Presbytery  met  Oct.  7,  Rev. 

I.  B.  Hopwood  moderator.  Mr.  Alexander 
Maire  sustained  his  examination  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  licensure.  The  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  reported  that  there  are  nineteen  stu¬ 
dents  candidates  for  the  ministry,  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery,  in  the  German  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Bloomfield.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  (to-day)  Rev.  J.  Clement  French  is  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Park  church,  the  mod¬ 
erator  presiding;  Rev,  J.  P.  Wilson,  D.D., 
preaching  the  sermon ;  Rev.  J.  Fewsmith, 
D.D.,  offering  the  prayer;  Rev.  Edward  W. 
French,  D.D.,  delivering  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  Rev.  I.  B.  Hopwood  the  charge  to 
the  people. 

Hanover. — The  Rev.  J.  A.  Ferguson  writes : 

"  I  desire  to  correct  the  statement,  in  your 
last  issue,  that  I  have  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  Your  inform¬ 
ant  is  in  error.  The  call  was  respectfully  de¬ 
clined  some  weeks  ago.  The  church  is,  as 
he  says,  an  ‘important’  one.  It  is  united, 
free  from  debt,  distinguished  for  its  benefi¬ 
cence,  has  a  flourishing  young  men’s  associa¬ 
tion,  and  is  an  attractive  field.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

South  Bethlehem. — At  the  request  of  Rev.  J. 
W.  Mcllvain,  (the  church  having  been  much 
weakened  by  removals  and  business  depres¬ 
sion,)  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  at 
the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  gave  expression  to  its  sense  of  the  valu¬ 
able  and  self-denying  work  of  Mr.  Mcllvain. 

Louella. — This  church  (Rev.  Geo.  T.  Purves 
pastor)  has  completed  a  new  chapel.  The 
church  is  growing,  and  the  congregations 
large. 

Erie. — Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers  Easton  of 
Belvidere,  Ill.,  has  accepted  a  call  of  the 
Fii'st  church,  and  will  be  installed  as  soon  as 
the  repairs  on  the  church  edifice  are  complet¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Easton  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  al¬ 
though  educated  in  this  country,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  eloquent  and  sound  preacher. 
He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  Belvidere 
people,  whom  he  leaves  with  regret.  During 
the  Summer  he  was  absent  in  Scotland. 

Sharon. — The  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Pittsburgh  in  connection  with  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  half  century  services  of  Rev.  S.  C. 
Jennings,  D.D.,  on  the  ‘24th  of  last  June,  have 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Fifty 
years  of  pastoral  services  in  one  place !  Very 
few  can  say  as  much.  This  memorial  is  a 
worthy  one  of  a  very  rare  event.  The  church 
was  organized  in  1817,  and  only  one  pastor 
preceded  Dr.  Jennings.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  ministry  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald,  now  succeeded  by  The  Banner ; 
and  for  five  years  was  editor  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Preacher.  In  1846  he  had  charge  of  four 
congregations,  but  in  1848,  confined  his  labors 
to  Sharon  and  the  “  Island.”  During  the 
last  nine  years  one  hundred  and  fifteen  per¬ 
sons  have  united  on  profession. 

Philadelphia. — After  several  months  absence 
abroad.  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Colfelt  returns  to 
his  people  with  restored  health.  On  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Oct.  3,  a  praise-meeting  was  held  in 
the  venerable  First  church,  in  view  of  his 
safe  return.  The  lecture-room  in  which  the 
congregation  assembled,  was  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  with  flowers.  In  the  rear  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  a  large  evergreen  arch  was  erected,  on 
which  in  colored  immortelles  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  words :  “  Peace  be  to  thee ;  friends  salute 
thee.”  Beneath  the  arch  in  the  centre  was  a 
dove  with  spread  wings.  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Per¬ 
kins  occupied  the  cliair,  and  as  Mr.  Colfelt 
entered  the  room  a  portion  of  the  hymn  “  Let 
us  with  a  gladsome  mind,”  was  sung.  A 
hymn  of  welcome  was  composed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  Mr.  Francis  De  Hacs  Janvier.  The 
Scriptures  were  read,  Mr.  Colfelt  made  a  short 
and  very  appropriate  response,  and  closed 
the  exercises  with  an  earnest  prayer. 

Faithfhl  and  Snccessftil. — Rev.  Thomas  Shep¬ 
herd  of  the  First  church  of  North  Liberties, 
preached  his  twenty-seventh  anniversary  ser¬ 
mon  Oct.  5.  During  the  past  year  fifteen 
deaths  have  occurred  in  the  congregation; 
admissions  to  communion,  16 ;  baptisms,  12 ; 
prayer  and  inquiry  meetings,  65;  sermons, 
lectures,  and  addresses,  199;  visits,  4‘22.  No 
pastor  is  more  beloved  in  the  city  than  Dr. 
Shepherd,  and  the  work  of  his  life  will  remain 
very  long  after  him  In  the  lives  of  others, 
who  now  revere  and  honor  his  name. 

Hokendanqaa.— By  reason  of  accessions  at 
every  quarterly  communion  during  the  nearly 
eleven  years’  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Little,  the  Hokendauqua  churnh  comprises 
in  its  roll  of  185  members  evqlry  officer  and 
teacher  of  the  flourishing  Hokendauqua  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  every  trustee  of , the  church,  all 
the  members  of  the  choir,  anjd  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  public  schools  of  ithis  prosperous 
village.  There  are  also  sonie  classes  In  the 
Sunday-school  every  memlbor  of  which  has 
made  a  public  profession  of/  religion, 
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OHIO. 

Iberia.  — On  Oct.  2,  Rev.  A.  C.  Crist  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  at  Iberia. 

McArthur. — This  ehurch  and  that  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  have  engaged  the  services  of  Rev.  Richard 
Q.  Lewis,  a  recent  graduate  of  Lane  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Ciaeiniuiti. — Rev.  F.  C.  Monfort,  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Presbyter,  is  the  acceptable  supply 
of  the  First  church. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamasoo. — On  the  21st  of  September  the 
North  church  (Rev.  G.  L.  Spinlng  pastor)  was 
formally  reopened,  having  been  closed  for  re¬ 
pairs.  The  pastor  preached  an  excellent  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  occasion ;  Rev.  J.  Graham  made 
the  opening,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Ranney  the  clos¬ 
ing  and  dedicatory,  prayer.  This  church  was 
organized  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  the 
people  feel  greatly  encouraged  in  view  of  fu¬ 
ture  growth. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hudson. — Rev.  W.  R.  Frame  goes  to  this 
church  from  North  LaCrosse. 

Oshkosh. — Rev.  S.  F.  Bacon,  recently  of  Hol¬ 
ley,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  pastor  of  this  church,  and 
not  a  stated  supply,  having  received  a  right 
hearty  call.  Oshkosh  is  a  wide-awake  and 
beautiful  city,  and  has  made  no  mistake  in 
this  case.  Mr.  Bacon  preached  his  farewell 
sermon  at  Holley  last  Sabbath,  and  many 
warm  friends  parted  from  him  and  his  wife 
with  sincere  regret. 

TEXAS. 

Brenham. — This  church  has  recently  receiv¬ 
ed  six  young  people  into  its  communion  upon 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  erection  of  a 
house  of  worship  is  now  in  progress. 

Clinton. — Sixteen  persons  were  received  into 
the  Live  Oak  Church  recently.  This  is  a 
small  church,  but  a  progressive  one. 

NEBRASKA. 

Brownville. — This  is,  with  one  exception,  the 
oldest  church  in  the  State.  For  eleven  years 
It  enjoyed  the  verj'  acceptable  ministrations 
of  Rev.  J.  T.  Baird,  now  of  Plattsmouth. 
Since  June  iast  it  has  been  ministered  to  by 
Rev.  W.  J.  Weeber,  who  is  getting  c  strong 
hold  on  the  community  and  the  church. 
There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  new  life  and  vigor  in  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  and  in  the  Sunday-schooi.  The  church 
edifice  is  now  undergoing  extensive  repairs. 
A  vestibule  has  been  added  to  the  front,  the 
exterior  is  to  be  thoroughly  painted,  and  the 
interior  is  to  be  papered,  painted,  and  refur-^ 
nished.  At  a  communion  season  held  on  Oct. 
5th,  at  which  the  Synodical  missionary  was 
present,  five  persons  were  received  into  the 
church,  three  of  them  on  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ.  n. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Wealaka. — Rev.  T.  W.  Perryman  recently 
received  as  the  partial  fruit  of  special  ser¬ 
vices,  sixteen  members  on  profession  of  their 
faith,  some  of  them  prominent  men  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory. 

Salt  Lake  City. — The  work  of  evangelization 
is  being  pushed  forward  in  this  place  and  in 
the  territory,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  Mormon  officials.  Several  new  sta¬ 
tions  are  soon  to  be  established.  The  follow¬ 
ing  additional  missionaries  have  gone  from 
the  East :  Miss  Pierce,  late  of  Monticello,  Ill., 
teacher  for  Mount  Pleasant ;  Miss  Ada  Kings¬ 
bury  of  Monticello,  Ind.,  teacher  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Fork ;  Miss  Ellen  W.  Alexander,  assist¬ 
ant  teacher  for  Manti ;  Miss  Mattie  Yoris  of 
Vinton,  Iowa,  assistant  teacher  for  Spring- 
ville;  Miss  Mary  £.  Moore  of  Springfield,  Ill., 
intermediate  teacher  for  Salt  Lake  Collegiate 
Institute ;  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Martin  and  wife 
for  some  point  in  the  San  Pete  Valley.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  chapel  will  not  be 
completed  in  Springville  before  November  1, 
Miss  Voris  is  assisting  Rev.  G.  W.  Gallagher 
In  the  schools  at  Ogden. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Danville,  Contra  Costa  County. — A  revival  of 
religion  has  prevailed  in  the  church  here,  of 
which  Rev.  Robert  S.  Symington  is  pastor. 
It  began  in  a  series  of  religious  sei^dces,  in 
which  the  pastor  was  aided  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Smith,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  church  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Rev.  James  Curry,  pastor 
at  San  Pablo,  and  Dr.  Woodbridge.  At  the 
communion,  Oct.  5,  twenty-two  persons  join¬ 
ed  the  church,  all  but  two  by  profession.  The 
interest  has  been  profound  and  wide  spread. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Canandaigua.  —  The  church  edifice  of  the 
first  religious  society  formed  in  this  place,  in 
1799,  has  recently  come  from  the  hands  of 
the  workmen,  repaired  and  painted,  and  great¬ 
ly  Improved.  The  pastor.  Rev.  William 
Adams,  possesses  pulpit  talent  of  a  high  or¬ 
der,  and  is  gaining  reputation  and  infiuence. 
This  and  our  own  church  (Rev.  G.  C.  Curtis, 
D.D.,  pastor)  are  greatly  favored  in  their  min¬ 
isters,  whoso  able  discourses  attract  increased 
numbers  to  the  sanctuary.  The  organization 
of  our  church  a  few  years  ago,  though  regret¬ 
ted  by  many  at  the  time,  has  vindicated  its  wis¬ 
dom,  having  resulted  in  positive  good  to  the 
old  church,  and  in  still  greater  advantage  to 
the  general  cause. 

Horwich. — Rev.  Samuel  Scoville  terminated 
his  labors  with  this  church  the  first  Sabbath 
of  the  month.  The  day  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  For  over  eighteen  years  he  has  been 
an  incessant  worker  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  work.  The  church  was  crowd¬ 
ed  to  hear  the  farewell  discourse.  The  eve¬ 
ning  service  brought  together  the  different 
congregations  of  the  place,  who  were  address¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  Haynes  of  the  Baptist,  and  Woodruff 
of  the  Methodist ;  also  by  Hon.  D.  M.  Holmes 
on  behalf  of  the  business  men,  and  C.  L. 
Tefft,  Esq.,  for  the  professional  men.  Mr. 
Scoville  has  gone  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  among  old  friends,  before 
entering  upon  his  new  charge  at  Stamford. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Bishopric  Assignmontt. — The  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  will  hold  their  annual  Fall  meeting  at 
the  cottage  of  General  Clinton  E.  Fisk,  at 
Seabright,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  No¬ 
vember,  to  make  the  different  bishopric  as¬ 
signments. 

Mosley's  Eynms. — A  Philadelphia  lady  is  the 
owner  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  Wesley’s 
hymns  in  the  handwriting  of  their  author. 
The  book  descended  to  her  from  her  grand- 
fhther,  to  whom  It  was  given  in  part  payment 
of  a  debt  by  the  son  of  the  man  who  printed 
the  first  edition  of  the  hymns. 

— Mothodists' bogun  to  do  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  Canada  about  the  year  1778,  but 
they  had  to  contend  with  opposition.  It  was 
not  until  1810  that  Methodism  had  attoined  a 


firm  foothold,  there  being  at  that  time  2  dis¬ 
tricts,  15  circuits,  19  preachers,  and  2,795 
members.  In  1828  these  numbers  had  treb¬ 
led.  The  present  year  they  report  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Six  Annual  Conferences  and  one  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference;  niinistei’s  and  preachers, 
1,172;  circuits  and  missions,  842;  members, 
including  those  on  trial,  123,013;  Sunday- 
schools,  1,762;  Sunday-school  teachera,  16,- 
145;  Sunday-school  scholars,  123,069.  The 
increase  for  the  past  year  is :  Ministers,  6 ; 
circuits  and  missions,  13 ;  members,  408. 

REFORMED  EHLRCH. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism. — A  ruie  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  this  country  requires  its 
minister’s  to  expound  that  voluminous  and 
weighty  compend  of  religious  doctrine  known 
as  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  systematically 
and  regularly  before  their  congregations  on 
the  Lord’s  day,  and  to  go  through  the  ex¬ 
position  as  often  as  once  in  every  four  years. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  this  rule  is 
everywhere  kept. 

^  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Annnal  Episcopal  Congress. — This  will  be¬ 
gin  on  Tuesday,  Get.  21,  at  Albany.  The 
chief  interest  this  year  centres  in  the  antici¬ 
pated  discussion  of  subjects  which  involve  the 
main  points  of  difference  between  High  and 
Low  Churchmen. 

Snnday-school  Lessons. — The  joint  diocesan 
committee  on  uniform  lessons  for  the  use  of 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  has  held  its  Fall  meeting  and 
adopted  a  scheme  of  lessons,  to  commence 
with  Advent  Sunday,  1879,  and  to  extend  to 
Trinity  Sunday,  1880,  making  the  fifth  of  the 
series.  Eight  dioceses  are  represented  in  the 
joint  committee,  namely.  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Long  Island,  New  Jei’sey,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Central  New  York.  Ohio,  and  South¬ 
ern  Ohio.  It  is  expected  that  before  the 
Spring  meeting  of  the  committee  (when  it  will 
adopt  the  scheme  for  Trinity-tide,  1880),  the 
Bishops  of  other  dioceses  will  appoint  com¬ 
mittees.  Lesson  leaflets  are  being  used  in 
over  two-thirds  ot  the  dioceses  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  their  circulation  exceeding  80,000,  thus 
show’ing  the  favor  into  which  the  work  has 
grown  in  scarcely  two  years. 

BAPTIST, 

A  Venerable  Body. — The  Philadelphia  Associ¬ 
ation  met  on  the  7th  of  October  in  West  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Levy  pastor.  This 
was  the  172nd  session  of  the  most  venerable 
Baptist  body  in  America,  and  which  embraces 
eighty-one  churches  and  nearly  25,000  com¬ 
municants. 

Missionaries  for  India.— On  Friday  evening, 
Oct.  10,  farewell  services  were  held  in  this 
city,  preliminary  to  the  -sailing  of  fifteen  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  India,  on  Saturday.  There  w'cre 
short  addresses  by  several  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries  and  city  pastors ;  and  also  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Spurgeon  of  England. 

Convention. — At  the  Baptist  Conference  in 
this  city  last  week,  closing  Oct.  10,  the  Bap¬ 
tist  City  Mission  reported  the  following  work 
done  during  the  year :  Six  churches  organiz¬ 
ed,  two  church  buildings  purchased,  and  fif¬ 
teen  other  churches  aided  financially.  The 
spiritual  results  are  942  baptisms.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  society  amounted  to  $19,362.07 
and  its  expenditures  $19,088.81.  Dr.  Armi- 
tage  made  some  remarks,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  Baptists  of  New  York  have 
increased  only  two  or  three  churches  within 
thirty  years,  while  in  Philadelphia,  during 
the  same  time,  the  increase  has  been  from 
twelve  to  fifty-two ;  in  Brooklyn  from  two  to 
twenty-five,  and  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  similar 
growth. 

A  BARE  AHNIVEBSAET. 

The  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  ot  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hiram  Foster  of  East  Palmyra,  Wayne  coun¬ 
ty,  was  observed  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1879,  at  the  residence  of  their  son,  Joel  E. 
Foster,  with  whom  the  aged  parents  now  reside. 

Ten  years  ago  their  golden  wedding  was  observ¬ 
ed  in  the  same  home.  They  were  married  in  1819, 
by  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend,  who  has  long  since  gone 
to  his  reward.  Mr.  Foster  is  the  oldest  native  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  town  of  Palmyra,  born  in  1794,  making 
him  eighty-five  years  of  age,  lacking  a  few  days. 
He  is  a  man  six  feet  in  stature,  straight  as  an  ar¬ 
row,  industrious,  frugal,  and  temperate  in  all  his 
habits  of  life.  He  has  been  a  constant  subscriber 
and  reader  of  The  New  Yobk  Evangelist  from 
its  very  first  issue.  Ho  has  served  as  an  elder 
and  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  in  the  Church  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  is  still  at  the  post 
of  duty.  I  would  that  all  our  Sabbath-school 
^achers  were  as  familiar  with  the  Word  of  God  as 
this  aged  disciple  of  Christ. 

The  occasion  of  this  sixtieth  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  was  of  great  interest.  A  large  company  of 
relatives  and  friends  gathered  at  the  stately  man¬ 
sion  in  the  afternoon,  and  much  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  on  the  olden  times. 

After  an  abundant  collation  the  people  gathered 
in  the  parlor,  where  prayer  was  offered  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Foster,  Rev.  W.  B.  Dada,  and  Dr.  Eaton  of  Pal¬ 
myra  village.  As  the  shades  of  evening  were  gath¬ 
ering,  and  the  company  about  to  leave,  they  shook 
hands  with  the  aged  bride  and  bridegroom,  wish¬ 
ing  them  not  only  “  much  joy  ”  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  their  pilgrimage  on  earth,  but  a  glorious 
reunion  at  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb  in 
heaven.  W.  B.  D. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

On  the  evening  of  Oct.  28,  liegins  in  St.  Louis 
the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  continued 
four  days.  The  Committee  will  provide  entertain¬ 
ment  for  all  delegates  and  all  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  who  will  report  their  names  and  address,  by 
Oct.  25,  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  G.  Wilson.  D.D., 
3118  Pine  street,  St.  Louis.  The  following  is  the 
programme : 

Tuesday  evening.— Address  of  Welcome  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  Rhodes  of  St.  Louis;  responded  to  by 
Rev.  Taltxit  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

Wednesday.— Rev.  Dr.  J.  8.  Burrows  of  Louis- 
viUe,  on  “Harmony  in  Spiritual  Doctrines  Pro¬ 
moted  Iw  the  Alliance  ” ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  8.  Bush  of 
Staten  Island,  in  the  afternoon,  on  “Christian 
Soholarahip  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance”;  and 
Rev.  W.  G.  Craig  of  Keokuk,  in  the  evening,  on 
“  Christian  Truth  and  the  Periodical  Press.” 

Thursday.— Morning,  “  The  Churches  and  Social 
Reform,”  by  Rev.  Di.  T.  M.  Post  of  St.  Louis; 
afternoon,  “  The  Sunday  Question,”  by  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  D.  Wools^  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  evening, 
“Christian  irforals  and  the  ^blic  Schools.”  by 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  M.  King  of  New  York. 

Friday.— “  Union  of  Churches  and  Union  of 
Church  and  State,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson  of 
Louisville ;  afternoon,  “  The  Mohammedan  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Christian  Missions,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Galusha 
Anderson,  President  of  the  Cnioago  University; 
evening,  “  City  Missions  and  our  Foreign  Popula¬ 
tion,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tudor  of  St.  Louis. 


The  Synod  of  New  Tork  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Middletown,  Orange  county, 
N.  ¥.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  aist,  at  a  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  Kev.  w.  K.  Hali  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  North  Blver.  All  members  expecting  to  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting  are  urgently  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  Rev.  Charles  Beattie,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  at  least  one  week  In  ad¬ 
vance,  and  return  cards  of  entertainment  will  be  sent 
to  them.  Bullng  elders,  present  as  members  of  the 
Synod,  are  requested  to  report  their  names  to  the 
clerks  in  the  place  of  meeting  during  the  hour  pre¬ 
ceding  the  opening  session,  as  required  by  the  stand¬ 
ing  rule.  O.  M.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 


Abbey — In  New  York,  Sept.  27th,  1879,  Horatio 
G.  Abbey,  iiged  61  years. 

The  deceased  was  born  at  Shokan,  Ulster  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Reading, 
Schuyler  county,  in  1832,  where,  and  at  school  at 
Genova,  the  next  eight  years  of  his  life  wore  spent. 
In  1840  he  removed  to  Rondout,  Ulster  county,  and 
a  few  years  later  to  Brooklyn,  and  subsequently  to 
New  York,  where  his  life  was  closed.  His  tastes 
and  occupation  were  largely  literary  and  musical. 
Hence  he  made  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  that 
direction,  and  for  not  less  than  twenty-three  years 
held  the  position  of  organist  or  musical  diret’tor, 
or  both,  in  some  half  dozen  different  churckes  in 
this  city  and  Brooklyn,  at  the  same  time  giving 
private  instruction  to  his  various  pupils.  Mr. 
Abbey  was  early  instructed  at  homo  in  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  united  with  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  church  at  Shoken  when  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  Scriptures  were  a  great 
source  of  comfort,  especially  after  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  which  fell  upon  him  in  the  Spring  of 
1877,  and  he  frequently  remarked :  “  I  <lid  not 
know  what  was  in  the  Bible  until  lately.”  His 
aiK^cstry  runs  back  to  the  Mayflower.  Two  sons 
and  a  daughter  are  left — Charles  A.,  a  captain  in 
the  U.  S.  marines,  William  C.  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  and 
Gertrude,  left  with  her  mother.  His  remains  now 
rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Warwick,  Orange 
county. 

Brooks— At  Wernersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  16th,  1879, 
Rev.  Asahel  L.  Brooks,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Danville,  Ill.,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  ago. 

Bergen— On  Oct.  5th,  1879,  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
Mrs.  Harriet  James  Bergen,  wife  of  Christopher 
A.  Bergen,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  D.  James. 

Sinclair— At  Tompkinsville,  8. 1.,  Oct.  8th,  1879, 
of  membranous  croup,  Sidney  Morgan,  son  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Sinclair,  aged  11  years  and  1  month. 

Sill— On  October  1st,  1878,  Dr.  Andrew  Sill  ot 
Livonia,  N.  Y.,  aged  75  years. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  Ti”* stoipte. 
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The  Final  Volume  of 

LANCE’S  tOWMENTAnY. 

Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 

Translated  by  Rev.  A.  Gosmann,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  S.  T.  Lowrie,  D.D.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
cloth,  $5. 

LANGE’S  COMMENTARY,  the  publication  Of  which 
which  was  begun  fifteen  years  ago,  is  now  successful¬ 
ly  completed,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Philip 
SchafT,  with  the  aid  of  his  learnetl  collaborators. 

This  Is  the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
Commentary  on  the  whole  Bible  ever  published  In 
this  or  any  other  country.  It  comprises  twenty-four 
royal  octavo  volumes. 

The  German  work,  on  which  the  English  edition  Is 
baaed.  Is  the  product  of  about  twenty  distinguished 
Biblical  scholars,  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  and  popular¬ 
ity  wherever  German  theology  Is  studied. 

The  American  edition  Is  not  a  mere  translation 
(although  embracing  the  whole  of  the  German),  but 
to  a  large  extent,  an  original  work ;  about  one-third  of 
the  matter  being  added,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  English  and  American  student. 

The  press  has  been  almost  unanimous  in  Its  com¬ 
mendation  ot  LANGE’S  Commentary.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  being,  oil  the  whole,  the  most  useful 
Commentary,  especially  for  ministers  and  theological 
students,  the  one  In  which  they  are  more  likely  to 
find  what  they  desire  tl.'an  In  any  other.  It  le  a  com¬ 
plete  treasury  ot  Biblical  knowledge,  brought  down 
to  the  latest  date.  It  gives  the  results  of  careful, 
scholarly  research ;  yet  in  a  form  sufficiently  popu¬ 
lar  for  the  use  ot  Intelligent  laymen.  The  Horallet- 
ical  de]>artnient  contains  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
great  divines  and  pulpit  orators  ot  all  ages,  on  the 
texts  explained,  and  supplies  rich  suggestions  tor 
sermons  and  Bible  lectures. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  Grand  and  Allen  Streets,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ROVEHBER, 


The  Syiifxl  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  Bath,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  28th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Ladles  Synod¬ 
ical  missionary  ineetiiig  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  29th,  at  10  A.  M.  The  Bath  people  will  entertain 
with  dinner  and  lea  all  ladies  who  attend  the  Wednes¬ 
day  meeting.  Five  delegates  from  each  Ladles  Pres- 
byterlal  Missionary  Society  will  be  provided  for 
through  the  sessions  of  Synod. 

J.  WILFOUD  JACKS.  Stated  Clerk. 

To  the  Member!  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva  : 

Dear  Brethren  :  'The  committee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  approaching  meeting  of  our  Synod  at  Bath, 
Oct.  28-31,  desire  very  earnestly  to  recall  to  your  mind 
the  delightful  and  profitable  fellowship  that  we  en¬ 
joyed  together  at  last  year’s  Synod,  owing  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  arrangements  of  Its  committee.  We  shall  not 
propose  to  prolong  the  sessions  of  Synod  through  Fri¬ 
day,  but  would  suggest  that  as  the  first  morning  train 
for  Corning  and  Elmira  leaves  Bath  at  10 : 10,  the  Synod 
should  provide  for  a  short  session  on  Friday  morning 
to  close  up  Its  business.  .This  will  leave  the  whole  of 
both  Wednesday  and  Thursday  for  the  consideration 
of  different  branches  of  our  Church  work,  together 
with  the  usual  regular  business  to  be  attended  to. 
We  are  Impressed  more  and  mure  with  the  fact  that 
our  people  need  to  be  brought  together  in  masses  to 
see  our  work  as  wo  see  it,  aud  to  have  them  lay  hold 
of  It  wlih  us  heartily  and  with  one  accord.  By  direc¬ 
tion  of  Synod,  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oct.  29th,  will  be  given  up  to  Home  Missions, 
and  airangements  are  in  progress  to  have  different 
members  of  Synod  come  prepared  with  articles  or 
addresses  lor  the  afternoon,  to  be  followed  by  Dr. 
Dickson  on  behalf  of  tho  Home  Board,  In  the  evening. 
We  shall  endeavor  also  to  have  Wednesday  afternoon 
taken  up  with  devotional  exercises,  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  tuples  pertaining  to  the  vital  welfare  of  our 
churches,  and  to  have  the  cause  ot  Foreign  Missions 
presented  on  Thursday  evening  by  Dr.  Elliuwood  and 
Prof.  Herrick  Johnson,  or  some  other  member  of  our 
body.  We  shall  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  subject  to  your  oversight,  and  Intent  upon 
doing  what  will  bo  the  must  apt  to  meet  with  your 
unanimous  approval,  aud  we  desire  you  to  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  ttay  through,  and  give  to  all  the  opportunity 
of  being  refreshed  and  benefited  by  your  presence 
and  your  fervent  prayers. 

Signed  by  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

8.  W.  PRATT,  Moderator. 
JAMES  M.  PLATT. 

E.  H.  HASTINGS. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  North  will  meet  at  Meu- 
dota,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2l8t,  at  71  P.  M. 

W.  M.  BLACKBURN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Long  Island  will  meet  at  Jamaica, 
on  Monday,  Oct.  20th,  at  71  P.  M. 

J.  G.  BUTLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  In  the  First 
church,  Trenton,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2l8t,  at  3  P.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Western  Kew  York  will  meet  In 
the  Brick  church,  Rochester  (Dr.  Shaw's),  on  Monday, 
Oct.  20tb,  at  7)  P.  M. 

A.  T.  CHESTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Baltimore  will  bold  Us  next  stated 
meeting  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2l8t, 
at  P.  M.  Tho  usual  railway  commutations  may  be 
expected.  All  Intending  to  be  present  will  please  at 
once  notify  Rev.  L.  Marks,  D.D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

J.  P.  CARTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Svnod  of  Harrisburg  will  meet  In  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  church  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  23d,  at  71  P.  M. 

J.  H.  ROBINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Central  New  York  will  meet  In 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Binghamton,  on 
Tuesday,  Dct.  21st,  at  7  P.  M.  A  Woman’s  Missionary 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  church, 
Oct.  22d.  The  Woman’s  societies  of  the  churches  ot 
Synod,  with  the  churches  that  have  no  society,  are 
Invited  to  send  delegates. 

The  following  railroads  will  return  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  those  who  have  been  In  attendance  upon  the 
Synod,  and  who  have  paid  full  tare  In  coming :  tho 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Ratlruads,  and  the 
Rome.  Watertown  &  Ogdousburg  Railroads,  free ;  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroads  for  one-third  fare ;  and  the  Utica 
and  Black  River  Railroads  for  one-half  tare. 

E.  N.  MANLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Cincinnati  will  commence  it  next 
meeting  at  Lebanon,  Oct.  21,  at  7J  o’clock  P.  M.,  an<l 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  H. 
A.  Ketcham.  Wednesday  and  Thursday  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  “  Semi-Centennial  Memorial  Services."  The 
narratives  are  to  be  forwarded  to  Rev.  W.  J.  MeSurely, 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  two  weeks  before  tho  time  of  meet¬ 
ing.  ’  J.  CHESTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Cleveland  will  meet  In  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  on  Friday,  Oct.  17th,  at  7  P.  M. 

T.  V.  MILLIGAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  Oct.  17th,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  P.  SAFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  Its 
semi-annual  meeting  at  Petoskey,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
30th,  at  7J  P.  M.  GEO.  RANSOM,  Stated  Clerk. 


PALACE  OF  S0N^ 

BY 

GEO.  F.  BOOT, 

Is  the  Latest  and  Best  Book  for  TEACHKKS, 
MUSICAL  CONVENTIONS,  SINGING  CLASS- 
ES,  and  all  Singing  People.  It  Contains  Con¬ 
cise  and  Practical  Methods  of  Instruction, 
and  a  Superior  Treatise  on  Voice  Culture. 
192  Large  Pages  In  Beautiful  Style,  Contain¬ 
ing  CHOICE  CHANTS, 

BRILLIANT  CHORUSES, 

GLEES,  PART  SONGS,  Etc. 

Only  ST.SO  per  dot.  by  Express;  75  cts.  each  by 
Hall.  Specimen  Pages  FREE. 

Be  Sure  to  Examine  it  before  Selecting  a 
Book  for  the  Coming  Season.  Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

And  806  Broadway.  New  York. 

Ready  this  day. 

“BREAKFAST  FOB,  TWO.” 

A  delightful  story.  By  Joanna  H.  M attbkws,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Bessie  Books."  lAmo.  Price  $1.26. 

D.  LOTHROP  tt  CO.,  Boston. 

A  CLERGYMAN  and  wife  want  an  unfurnished 
floor  In  a  private  house. 

Address  CLERIOU8,  oflloe  of  Evangelist, 

6  Beekman  Street. 

I^OR  SALE  at  Yonkers,  large  Brick  House,  all  mod- 
'  ern  Improvements,  stable  and  gardener's  cottage, 
about  12  city  lots;  fine  river  view,  will  be  sold  very 
low,  terms  liberal.  No  incumbranoe.  Apply  to 
S.  D.  ROCKWELL,  No.  1  Getty  House,  Yonkers. 


The  Exploration  of  the  World. 

FAMOUS  TRAVELS  AND  TRAVELLERS.  By  JULES 
VERNE.  1  vol.,  8vo,  extra  cloth.  With  more  than 
100  full-page  engravings,  $3.5b. 

Jules  Verne  In  this  chief  of  his  works  has  set  him¬ 
self  to  tell  the  story  of  all  the  most  stirring  adventure 
of  which  we  have  any  record ;  to  give  the  history 
“  from  the  time  of  Hauno  and  Herodotus  down  to  that 
of  Livingstone  and  Stanley.”  ot  those  voyages  of  ex¬ 
ploration  and  discovery  which  are  among  the  most 
stirring  episodes  la  the  history  of  human  enterprise. 

To  the  treatment  ot  such  material  M.  Verne  brings 
all  the  dash  and  vivid  picturesqueiiess  of  his  own 
creations,  and  It  may  be  imagined  that  he  makes  a 
book  worth  reading. 

The  whole  work  is  to  Include  three  divisions,  each 
In  one  volume  complete  in  itself;  of  which  the  first, 
FAMOUS  Travels  and  Travellers,  now  appears. 
Each  volume  In  the  series  will  be  very  fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  full-page  engravings  by  French  artists  of 
note,  and  the  volume  ot  Famous  Travels  Is  made 
still  more  interesting  by  a  large  collection  ot  fac¬ 
similes  from  the  original  prints  In  old  voyages. 


Thomas  Da  Quincey. 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  WITH  UNPUBLISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  H.  A.  PAGE.  A  now  edi¬ 
tion,  at  reduced  price,  2  vole,  in  one,  crown  8vo, 
doth,  witli  portrait,  $2.50. 

“There  are  few  modern  writers  whose  life.  It  ade¬ 
quately  told,  would  promise  to  bo  of  more  interest 
than  De  Quincey’s.  He  has  fortunately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  biographer  who  possesses  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications.” — Loudon  Saturday  Review. 

♦,*  The  above  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be 
sent,  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SCNS, 

Nos.  743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


CONCLUDING  THE  FIFTY-NINTH  VOLUME. 

CONTAINS : 

THE  OLD  NATIONAL  PIKE.  By  WILLIAM  H.  RlDE- 
INO. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  — A  Complimentary  .Address  to  Old 
Hickory  ;  Imerlorof  Ben  Bean’s  (“  liarlon  ”)  House. 
— Arrival  of  the  Coach  at  an  old  Stage  Station.— An 
old  Government  Toll-Gate,  with  We^t-ward-bound 
Express. — An  Old  Stager. — Ruins  of  old  Post  Tavern. 
Old  National  Pike  Bridge. — Leander.— I’nele  Sam. — 
Preparing  for  Highwaymen. — An  ol<l  Smithy. — Old 
Way-side  Tavern.— An  old  Mile-Stone. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ART.  By  S.  G.  W.  BENJAMIN. 

With  Eleven  Engravings  after  Paintings  by  .John 
Smybert,  Bonjaintn  West,  J.  S.  Copley,  W.  Poale, 
John  Trumbull,  Gilbert  Stuart,  G.  S  Newtou, 
Thomas  Sully,  E  O.  Malbone,  AVashlngton  Allstou, 
and  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

ROSAMOND.- A  POEM.  By  C.  P.  CRANCH. 

UPON  JULIA’S  CLOTHES.— A  POEM.  Illustrated  by 
ABBEY. 

A  LEGEND  OP  ALL-HALLOW  EVE.— A  STORY.  By 
GEOKOIANA  H.  HULL. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—"  It  turned,  and  the  stony  black 
eyes  looked  steadily  at  me”— “  My  beautiful  one! 
my  Marjorie  1  ” — “  Tho  hands  stretched  forth  ap¬ 
pealingly.” 

THE  SPARROW  WAR.  By  Prof.  H.  W.  ELLIOTT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Head-Piece.— English  Sparrows. 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TETE  NOIRE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  “What  goes  up  must  come 
down."  —  “  They  were  rather  desperate-looking 
Characters." — "A  tall  dark  man,  with  arm  upraised 
holding  a  small  lamp.” — “  I  saw  niy  Duenna  seated 
on  a  little  donkey  ” 

THE  MIMICRY  OF  NATURE.  By  J.  C.  BEARD. 

Illustrations.  —  Jack  Frost  as  a  Landscape 
Painter.  —  Mimetic  Orchids. — Dancing  Orchids. — 
Epiphites.  —  Phyllium  Scythe.  —  Stick,  Moss,  and 
Leaf:  Mimicry  of  Insects.  —  Mimetic  Butterfly. — 
Clear-winged  Moth. — Spintger  Lutelcornls. — Resem¬ 
blance  between  plants  of  different  families.— Moth 
and  Humming-Bird. — Resemblance  between  Crusta¬ 
ceans  and  Insects.- Plant-Animals  :  Crustaceans, 
Hydroids,  and  Crinoids. — Duck-billed  Mole  and  Por¬ 
cupine  Ant-Eater.— Mushrooms  of  the  Sea. 

THE  COBBLER’S  CATCH.  By  ROBERT  HERRICK. 

With  an  Illustration  by  Abbey. 

THE  CATTLE  RANCHES  OP  COLORADO.  By  A.  A. 

Hayes,  Jr. 

Illustrations.— The  Burros.  —  “An’  when  the 
Feller  jumped  up." — The  Old  and  New  In  Pue¬ 
blo. —  La  Maquina  de  San  Carlos.  —  Uncle  Pete’s 
House. — Old  Antonio. — "A  Spanish  Air." — A  Round 
up. — Crossing  the  Huerfano.  —  “Cutting  out." — 
Branding  a  Calf.— Cuttle  going  to  Water. — Three 
Days  later  from  Pueblo. — Rocky  Mountain  Speci¬ 
mens. 

WHITE  WINGS :  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE.  By  WIL¬ 
LIAM  BLACK. 

Chapter  XI.  Drawing  nearer.  —  Chapter  XII. 
Tho  Old  School  and  tho  New.— CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 

Illustration.—"  Not  daring  to  stir  Hand  or  Foot 
lest  he  should  disturb  her." 

YOUNG  HRS.  JABDINE.  A  NOVEL.  By  DINAH  MU- 
LOCK  CBAIK. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  “  No,  I  am  thoroughly  Scotch 
now.  Hr.  Black  knows  it." — “  They  walked  Home 
through  the  Wood  Path.” 

MARY  ANERLEY.  A  NOVEL.  By  R.  D.  BLACKMOBE. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  Serious  Charges.— Chapter  XV. 
Caught  at  last.— CHAPTER  XVI.  Discipline  as- 
serted.- CHAPTER  XVll.  Delicate  Inquiries. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 


RECEIVING  D-\ILY  FROM 
CUSTOM  HOUSE, 

FROM  AUCTION, 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURERS, 

DRESS  SILKS, 

BLACK  GBOS  GRAINS.  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 


At  95g. 


A  GREAT  ROOK  VERY  CHEAP,  editor’s  drawer. 


UNKQUALLED  IN  QUALITY  FOB  PRICE. 
SPLENDID  QUALITY,  75  CENTS. 

TRIMMING  SILKS,  SATIN  AND  GROS  GRAIN 
STRIPE,  SATIN  STRIPES,  CHANGEABLE  EFFECT. 
VELVET  AND  SATIN  STRIPES.  PLAID  SILKS,  &c. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  SILK  VELVETS.  VELVE¬ 
TEENS,  &c. 

100  PIECES  LUPIN’S  MERINO,  50c.;  WORTH  66c. 
15  PIECES  HEAVY  FUR-BACK  CORDUETTE 
CLOAKING,  $1.50;  WORTH  $3. 

LADIES’  SUITS  AND  GLDAKS. 

ALL-WOOL  SIBERIAN  BEAVER  CLOAKS,  $2.50, 
$2.75  AND  $3. 

LADIES’  ULSTERS  IN  ALL  STYLES. 

CJLOSI^  OUT 

THE  BALANCE  OF  OUR  OPENING  COSTUMES  AT  A 

REDUCTION  OF  33  PER  CENT., 

Including 

ELEGANT  SILK  COSTUMES,  CAMEL’S  HAIB  AND 


LADIES’  FINE  COSTUMES  TO  ORDER. 


FANCY  GOODS,  TRIMMINGS,  FRINGES, 
REAL  LACES  AND  LACE  GOODS. 


TRIMHED  HATS  AAH  BOMETS. 

OTTER  BEAVER,  FULL  NAP  HATS,  $2;  sold  else¬ 
where  at  $2.67. 

FULL  BRUSH  HATS,  $1  25.  $1.40,  $1.80;  BLACK, 
GENDARME  BLUE,  CREAM,  GREEN,  GARNET,  tc. 

FUR  FELTS,  ALL  SHAPES,  75c. 

WOOL  FELTS,  25c  ,  50c. 

AMERICAN  FELTS,  EVERY  SHAPE,  20c. 

FELT  DERBYS,  FULLY  TRIMMED,  45c., 65c., 75c.  up. 

JUST  OUT— THE  PARIS  TURBAN. 

Kid  Gloves. 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOZEN  LADIES’  1  25q 

3-BUTTON  KID  GLOVES,  )  A  PAIR. 
ABOUT  1,000  DOZ.  4-BUTTONS  AT  39c. 

PURCHASERS  WILL  FIND  THEM 
WORTH  WEARING. 

OUR  MONOGRAM. 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  WAY. 

2  Buttons,  3  Buttons,  4  Buttons,  6  Buttons. 


NEW  GOODS  EVERY  DAY. 

FALL  CATALOGUE 

NOW  READY.  CONTAINS  OVER  ONE  THOUSAND 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  FOR  COPY. 

Single  Number,  15  cents. 


D’AUBitiNE’S  BEFOBNATION. 

“  Robert  Carter  &  Brother.'i  have  issued  a  new 
edition  of  the  D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  of  the 
REFORMATION  IN  THE  TIME  OF  CALVIE, 
■which  they  justly  style  ‘  a  marvel  of  cheapness,' 
the  eight  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  brown 
muslin,  being  sold  for  EIGHT  DOLLARS.  The 
former  price  was  si.rteet,.  The  work  is  noio 
complete,  and  these  later  volumes,  together  with 
the  original  five,  form  a  library  relating  to  the 
Reformation  of  incalculable  value  and  of  in¬ 
tense.  interest.  The  pen  of  this  master  of  his¬ 
tory  gave  a  charm  to  ererything  that  he  touch¬ 
ed." — N.  Y.  Obsorvor. 

I)’Anbigne*H  Histouf/  of  the  Re~ 

forinatioii  In  the  SIXTKKNTH  CFN- 

TUKY.  Uniform  with  the  above.  6  vols. 

Brown  cloth.  In  a  box . $4  50 

Df,  McCosICs  Works.  5  vols.  8vo. 

Brown  Cloth.  In  a  box.  Reduced  to . 10  00 


R.  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway,  New  York.  TH.1j  SOVEIi  EIG  jST. 


NEW  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

LAURA’S  ASPIRATIONS;  or  the  Next  Thing.  By  E. 

B.  Hollis.  16mo .  $125 

Teaching  that  “  doing  well  tho  duties  which  lie 
nearest  to  us.  Is  the  key  to  a  useful  life.” 

SYBIL  AND  THE  SAPPHIRES;  or  trading  In  Vanity 

Fair.  By  C.  F.  Guernsey.  16mo . $1  25 

THE  SCHOONER  ON  THE  BEACH.  By  tho  Rev.  E.  A. 
Rand,  author  of  “  Kindling  Wood  Jimmy.”  I6mo. 

Muslin . $1 

Full  of  adventure  and  Incident  on  sea  and  land. 
ODD  MOMENTS  OF  THE  WILLOUGHBY  BOYS. 
Teaching  how  to  Invest  profitably  and  pleasantly 

the  “  odd  moments  ”  of  life . 90  cents. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  DO  WITHOUT  SOCIETY. 

An  excellent  Illustration  of  tho  good  which  can  be 
achieved  by  a  conscientious  desire  to  make  self-denial 
the  basis  of  benevolence.  All  “  sewing  circles  ’’  should 

have  this  book . $I 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

1133  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

10  Bible  House.  New  York,  G.  S.  SCOFIFLB. 


By  H.  R.  Palmek.  The  finest  book  for  Singing 
Classes,  Conventions,  etc.,  ever  made  by  this  popular 
author.  192  large  pages.  Price,  $7  50  per  dozen  by 
express;  75  cents  each,  if  sent  by  mall. 

THE  ORGAN  FOLIO. 

By  H.  P.  DANK8.  A  beautiful  collection  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  for  tho  Organ;  also,  a  number  ot  choice 
Sacred  and  Secular  vocal  tdeces.  Contains  1‘28  large 
pages.  Price,  by  mall,  $2.  Liberal  discount  to 
teachers. 

THE  GLEE  CIECLE. 

By  THEO.  P.  SEWARD.  A  large  and  most  useful  col¬ 
lection  ot  Glees,  Part-Songs,  Choruses,  etc.,  for  Musical 
Societies,  Quartette  Clubs,  Glee  Clubs,  Singing  Schools, 
Day  Schools,  etc.  Price,  $9  per  dozen.  It  sent  by 
mail,  $1  each. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 

No.  70  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

No.  73  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 


CARPETS  Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 


WE  HAVE  NOW  OPEN  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

]^EW  STYLES 

AND  DESIGNS  IN  CARPETS,  AT  RETAIL, 
COMPRISING 

AXMIN8TEKS,  MOQUETTES,  WILTONS, 
VELVETS,  BKUSSELS,  TAPESTRYS, 

THREE-PLYS,  AND  INGRAINS, 
of  a  SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  OURSELVES. 

THESE  GOODS,  MADE  FROM  A  CAREFUL  AND 
CONSCIENTIOUS  SELECTION  OP  THE  BEST  MA¬ 
TERIALS.  AND  IN  A  THOROUGH  AND  ARTISTIC 
MANNER,  WILL  BE  FOUND  VERY  DESIRABLE, 
AND  ABE  OFFERED  AT 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
TURKISH,  SMYRNA,  AND  EAST  INDIA 
RUGS  AND  MATS, 

IN  NEW  AND  CHOICE  DESIGNS  OF  OUR  OWN 
IMPORTATION. 

ALSO, 

OIIMILOTHS,  LINOLEUM,  LIGNUM,  Ac., 
AT  LOW  BATES. 

i.  &  J.1)0BS0N, 

CARPET  MANUFACTUBEB8  AND  RETAILERS, 

40  and  42  West  14th  St.,  N.  Y., 

Near  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  R.  R.  Station. 

JOHN  VAN  GAASBEEK,  MANJkUER. 

PHYSIOAN  WANTED  neac  the  city;  a  tiam  ebanoe. 
C.  F.  KYTE. 

316  Baet  30th  street.  New  Tark. 


NE^  Subteribers  to  HABPEU*8  MAGAZINE  rtmitting 
Four  JJollartfor  thn  year  beginning  with  the  A'umbcr  for  Z>e- 
cember^  1879,  may  o6tain,  without  extra  charge,  the  four 
prenious  Numbers,  containing  the  early  chapters  of  the  two 
serial  novels,  **  White  Wings,**  by  William  Black;  and 
**  Mary  Anerley,**  by  R.  D.  Blackmore.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  notify  the  I^ubUshers,  at  the  time  of  making  the  remittance, 
that  the  extra  zVum&erx  are  desired. 

These,  four  extra  Numbers  will  also  he  allowed  on  all  new 
annual  subscriptions  to  HABPEB'8  MAGAZINE  tent  by  Post¬ 
masters,  Booksellers,  or  Newsdealers,  provided  a  similar  mti- 
fication  accompanies  the  remittance,  with  the  names  and  ad-  ' 
dresses  of  the  New  StUitcribers,  in  order  that  the  copies  may 
be  mailed  from  the  office  of  publication. 

harper’Tperiodicals 

FOR  1879. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  (Me  I'eor . $4 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  “  “  4 

HARPER’S  BAZAR,  “  “  .  4 

Tho  'THREE  publications,  one  year .  10 

Any  TWO,  one  year . . .  7 

SIX  subscriptions,  one  year . 20 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  H.  Y. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


EDW’D  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  and  311  1-2  Grand  8t. 

56,  58,  60,  62.  64,  66,  68,  AND  70  ALLEN  St. 

SANFORD’^S 

Challenge  Furnaces  and  Heaters. 

WITH  CAST  AND  WROUGHT-IRON 
RADIATORS. 

FIRESIDE  JEWEL. 

FIRE-PLACE  HEATER. 

STAB’S  HEAD  ELEVATED  OVEN  RANGE 

AND  HEATING  RANGE.  ALSO, 

BRICK-SET  and  PORTABLE  RANGES  &  STOVES, 

IN  LARGE  VARIETY. 

The  National  Steve  &  Fniiace  Works, 

’239  &  241  Water  Street,  Sew  York. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Painting,  Music,  and 
the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  and  A,>par.atus. 

Kev.  C.  D.  KICE,  Principal. 

DEEKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 
X  Send  for  Illustrated  50-page  circular— 1879. 

rpHE  MISSES  GRAHAM  (successors  to  the  Mlss- 
X  es  Green)  will  reopen  their  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH 
BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES 
on  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  at  No.  1  Fifth  avenue. 
This  school,  established  In  1816,  continues  the  careful 
training  and  thorough  Instruction  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  for  which  It  has  hitherto  been  so  favorably 
known. 

RYE  SE.MINAKV, 

RYE,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  For 
particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

Education  for  Freedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
graduates  are  already  filling  important  positions  In 
this  country  and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
the  guardians  ot  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCosh  says :  “  Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public.” 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says :  “  it  only  needs 
to  bo  known,  to  command  public  confidence,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  ot 
N.  Y.  says:  "  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of  wealth 
could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.” 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate 
gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Kev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  or, 
Kev.  ED.  U’liBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

”  OBERLIN  COLLEGt. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preiiaratory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon 
temptations.  Best  ot  religious  Influences.  Thorough 
aud  cheap.  Tuition,  incidentals,  aud  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  Term  begins 
Sept.  3 ;  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MABSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MCSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlln  Is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healtbf  ulness  and  religious  and  Intellectual 
advantages  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 

THE  FIRE  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

The  manufacturers  ot  this  celebrated 

PORTABLE  OPEN  FIRE  FURNACE 
are  i>ayiug  especial  attention  to  the  warming  and  venti 
lotion  ot  school  and  lecture  rooms. 

Superior  ventilation  and  uniform  temperature 
guarant'vd. 

Burns  equally  well,  hard  or  soft  coal,  or  wood. 
Correspondence  with  school  boards  are  invited. 
OPEN  STOVE  VENTILATING  CO., 

78  Beekman  St.,  Now  York. 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

211  ('liestniit  St.,  IMiilatleliiliia, 

(>6  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  depos'ted,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment.  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  In 
dollar!  for  use  In  the  United  states  aud  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  In  Pound!  Sterling  for  use  In  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Identification,  and  the 
amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  auy  respectable  bank 
or  banker  in  the  country. 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PHELPS,  STOKES  &  CO. 

45  Wall  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

GENERAL  VONESTIC  AYR  FOREIfiA  BAAKERS. 

ISSUE  TRAVELLERS’  CREDITS  AND 
CIRCU1.AR  NOTES 
ON  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON, 
AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Draw  Bills  on  Loudon. 


lAlillO  LAATER.AS  AAB  STEREOPTUOliS. 

Esc  H.T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO.  S»1  BKOAD- 
•  WAY,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  MetmtK>litan.  STER- 
BOSOOPES  AND  VIEWS,  GBAPHOSCOPSS,  CHBOMOS 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHO  FOORAPHS  OF  CELEB 
BITIBB.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VXX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  tm  promlum  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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Current  NLfteratnre. 

HERBERT  SPENCER’S  “DATA  OF  ETHICS.” 

The  Appletons  have  recently  issued  a  new 
work  by  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Data  op  Eth¬ 
ics.  It  is  a  small  volume,  but  is  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  matter  in  it,  the  number  of 
vital  points  in  the  phiiosophy  of  morals  it 
touches,  and  the  provocativeness  to  thought 
it  contains.  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  rigid  evolution¬ 
ist.  He  holds  the  theory  in  a  large  way,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with  such  arrant  dogmatists 
as  Ingersoll  and  such  blatant  infidels  as  Ben¬ 
nett.  He  stands  on  purelj*  scientific  ground ; 
but  science,  as  he  understands  it,  includes 
vast!}’  more  than  the  materialists  acknowl¬ 
edge,  tiiough  far  less  than  religion  believes 
in  and  the  heart  craves.  He  goes  so  much 
further  than  many  writers  of  the  scientific 
school,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  him 
with  more  interest  than  Huxloj’  and  Haeckel, 
and  looking  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  promise 
of  a  schooi  of  scientific  thinkers  who  wili  do 
for  religion  what  Agassiz,  and  Humboldt,  and 
Davy,  and  Pierce,  and  Laplace,  have  done  in 
physics.  Mr.  Spencer  believes  in  utilitarian¬ 
ism  as  the  basis  of  morals.  The  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  religion  and  positivism  appears 
in  the  antithesis  presented  bj’  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold’s  phrase,  “  making  for  righteousness,” 
and  Herbert  Spencer’s  idea  of  making  for  hap¬ 
piness.  These  are  radically  distinct,  and  how 
by  any  sort  of  philosophical  jugglery  the  for¬ 
mer  can  be  got  out  of  the  latter,  passes  explan¬ 
ation,  and  even  comprehension.  Of  course 
right  conduct  tends  to  liappiness.  It  makes 
the  doer  happier,  and  Increases  human  wel¬ 
fare.  But  conduit  having  for  its  object  the 
mere  happiness  of  its  doer,  with  no  regard 
for  justice,  no  feeling  of  responsibility  to  a 
Supreme  Being,  with  no  feeling  of  generous 
human  sympathj-,  maj*  give  selfish  gratifica¬ 
tion  for  a  time,  but  is  not  calculated  to  make 
even  the  doer  of  it  permanently  and  com¬ 
pletely  ^appy.  This  shows  that  the  selfish 
motive  is  not  the  true  one. 

Mr.  Spencer  shows  very  strikingly  how  he- 
reditarj-  laws  tend  to  increase  morality.  The 
ideas,  the  impulses,  the  imaginations  of  one 
generation,  followed  and  acted  upon,  become 
characteristics  in  the  next.  Good  parents 
have  better  eliildrc’^  or  grandchildren.  No 
good  is  ever  lost.  The  race  is  a  perpetual 
Savings  Bank  for  moral  and  spiritual  quali¬ 
ties.  Civilization  is  the  natural  product  of 
the  deposited  virtues,  the  tastes,  the  re¬ 
finements,  the  laith  and  devotion  of  all  the 
ages,  funded  in  the  human  organization.  In 
this  sense,  conscience  has  gradually  grown 
to  be  what  we  find  it  in  Christian  communi¬ 
ties.  This,  indeed,  is  not  an  unscriptural 
view,  and  Mr.  Spencer  might  have  stated  it  in 
a  purely  Christian  way,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so. 
But  he  has  committed  some  unnecessary  offen¬ 
ces  against  good  taste.  It  is  very  natural,  as 
he  says,  that  with  the  decay  of  old  and  wide¬ 
spread  religious  faiths — like  Catholicism,  for 
instance — the  basis  of  morality  should  be 
shaken :  for  as  morals  and  religion  have 
stood  together,  when  the  latter  totters,  the 
former  seems  to  give  way.  Therefore  it  is 
the  more  important  to  understand  that  mor¬ 
als — the  obligation  to  do  right,  the  law  of 
duty,  all  the  things  which  make  for  virtue 
and  goodness  and  peace  and  social  order — do 
not  depend  upon  a  particular  set  of  religious 
opinions. 

PICTURES  or  PARIS. 

Edmoudo  De  Amicis,  author  of  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  pictorial  accounts  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  ever  written,  has  given  to  Italian 
readers  a  little  volume  about  Pakis,  and  the 
Great  Exposition  in  that  city,  which  with  his 
permission  has  been  translated  into  charming 
English  by  an  accomplished  American  lady 
long  resident  abroad,  whose  initials  ‘W.  W.  C.,’ 
will  be  recognized  by  some  of  our  readers.  The 
translator  has  succeeded  admirably  in  pre¬ 
serving  tlie  exquisite  delicacy,  the  color,  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  original,  and  thus  giv¬ 
ing  American  readers  an  idea  of  what  the  best 
Italian  composition  is,  and  also  how  a  cul¬ 
tivated  Italian,  thoroughly  saturated  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  impressed 
with  Paris  and  some  of  its  celebrities. 
“  Here  I  am,  caught  again  in  this  vast  gilded 
net,”  lie  says  at  the  outset.  Standing  in  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  he  exclaims — 

“  Here  is  the  burning  heart  of  Paris,  the  high 
road  to  mundane  triumphs,  the  great  theatre  of 
the  ambitious  and  of  the  famous  dissoluteness¬ 
es,  wliicli  draws  to  itself  the  gold,  vice,  and 
folly  of  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Here  is 
splendor  at  its  height ;  this  is  the  metropolis 
of  metropolises,  the  open  and  lasting  palace 
of  Paris,  to  which  all  aspire  and  everything 
tends.  Here  the  street  becomes  a  square, 
the  sidewalk  a  street,  the  shop  a  museum, 
the  cafe  a  theatre ;  beauty,  elegance,  splen¬ 
dor,  dazzling  magniflconces,  find  a  place.  The 
horses  pass  in  troops,  and  tlie  crowd  in  tor¬ 
rents.  Windows,  signs,  advertisements,  doors, 
facades,  all  rise,  widen,  and  become  silvered, 
gilded,  and  illumined.  It  is  a  rivalry  of  mag¬ 
nificence  and  stateliness  wliich  borders  on 
madness.  There  is  the  cleanliness  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  gaiety  of  color  belonging  to  an 
oriental  pagan.  It  seems  like  one  immeas¬ 
urable  hall  of  an  enormous  museum,  where 
the  gold,  gems,  laces,  flowers,  crystals, 
bronzes,  pictures,  all  tlie  masterpieces  of  in¬ 
dustry,  all  the  seductions  of  art,  all  the  finery 
of  riches,  and  all  the  caprices  of  fashion,  are 
crowded  together  and  displayed  in  a  profusion 
which  startles,  and  a  grace  which  enamors. 
The  gigantic  frames  of  glass,  the  innumerable 
mirrors,  the  bright  trimmings  of  wood  which 
extend  half  waj'  up  the  edifices,  reflect  every¬ 
thing.  Great  inscriptions  in  gold  run  along 
the  fac;ades,  like  the  verses  from  the  Koran 
along  the  walls  of  the  Mosques.  The  eye 
finds  no  space  upon  which  to  rest.  On  every 
side  gleam  names  illustrious  in  the  kingdom 
ef  fashion  and  pleasure ;  even  the  restaurants 
bear  the  titles  of  princes  and  Creesuses ;  and 
so  of  tlie  shops,  whose  doors  are  opened  with  a 
trembling  hand.  Everywhere  an  aristocratic 
luxury,  provoking  and  bold,  which  says, 
‘Spend,  pour  out,  and  enjoy,'  at  the  same 
time  excites  and  chafes  the  desires.  Here  is 
no  substantial  beauty ;  it  is  a  species  of  theat¬ 
rical  and  effeminate  magnificence,  a  grandeur 
of  ornamentation,  excessive,  and  full  of  co¬ 
quetry  and  pride,  which  dazzles  and  confuses, 
like  blinding  scintillations,  and  expresses  to 
perfection  the  nature  of  a  great,  opulent,  and 
sensual  city,  living  only  for  pleasure  and  glo¬ 
ry." 

This  is  certainly  brilliant  word-painting. 
This  is  the  first  day  in  the  city.  The  closing 
thapter  of  the  volume  gives  a  more  careful 
and  Judicial  summary  of  impressions,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  estimates  for  its  discriminat¬ 
ing  balance  of  contrarieties,  its  blending  of 
lights  and  shades,  which  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  to-morrow  after  the 
glare  of  the  dance,  after  the  surfeit  and  in¬ 
toxication  of  the  feast,  after  the  fascination 
of  all  the  bewildering  gaiety  and  display  has 
subsided. 

But  quite  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 


volume  is  the  chapter  on  Victor  Hugo,  whom 
the  author  visited  and  describes,  and  for 
whom  he  has  a  profound  and  somewhat  ex¬ 
uberant  admiration.  Ho  also  visited  Emile 
Zola,  the  French  novelist,  who  just  now  is 
creating  a  sensation  by  a  class  of  stories 
which  claim  to  be  “realistic,” and  very  likely 
are  correct  accounts  of  what  anybody  with 
ordinary  taste  and  sensibility  and  conscience 
revolts  at,  and  turns  away  from.  Nobody 
wants  a  picture  of  filth,  a  photograph  of  mor¬ 
al  mud,  oven  though  the  semblance  may  be 
perfect.  But  the  account  of  this  strange  man, 
and  the  way  in  which  ho  writes  his  revolting 
novels,  is  very  interesting ;  and  our  author 
maintains  that  Zola  is  a  moral  writer !  He 
says  “M.  Zola  is  one  of  the  most  moral  nov¬ 
elists  of  France,  and  it  is  really  astonishing 
that  any  one  can  doubt  this.  Ho  makes  us 
perceive  the  smell  of  vice,  not  the  perfume ; 
his  nude  figures  are  those  of  the  anatomical 
table,  which  do  not  inspire  the  slightest  im¬ 
moral  thought ;  there  is  not  ono  of  his  books 
that  does  not  leave  in  the  soul  pure,  firm,  and 
immutable,  the  aversion  for  the  base  passions 
of  which  he  treats.”  Give  him  the  credit 
which  is  due,  and  save  us  from  the  world  he 
portrays.  The  translator  has  put  American 
readers  under  obligation  for  a  rich  treat. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  E.  Dorr  has  written  a  number 
of  poems  of  unusual  merit.  They  arc  all 
marked  with  the  imagination,  the  fancy,  the 
sensibility,  and  the  sentiment,  which  belong 
to  the  richly  endowed  poetic  nature.  “  Friar 
Anselmo,”  one  of  her  pieces  i>ublishod  first  in 
a  magazine,  is  one  of  the  popular  favorites. 
Her  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mercedes 
was  highly  praised,  aud  her  poem  on  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  Thomas  Moore,  is  one  of  the  best 
called  out  b3’  that  occasion.  Her  recognized 
mei’its  led  to  her  selection  for  tlie  poem  at 
the  Cenlennial  Celebration  of  Vermont  two 
j'ears  ago,  and  her  effort  was  more  than  suc¬ 
cessful.  Mrs.  Dorr  does  not  pose  as  a  relig¬ 
ious  poet,  but  she  has  a  rich  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  allied  to  a  faith  whicli  illumines  and 
warms  the  heart,  and  touches  whatever  she 
writes  with  hope’s  immortal  hues.  One  of  her 
poems — in  a  very  pretty  volume  of  her  pieces 
just  published  bj'  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  a 
volume  which  will  be  cherished  by  lovers  of 
genuine  poetrj’ — is  entitled  “Somewhere,” 
and  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  qualitj-  and 
stj’le  of  her  work. 

How  can  I  cease  to  pray  for  thee  ?  Somowheie 

In  God’s  great  universe  thou  art  to-day; 

Can  He  not  reach  thee  with  His  tender  care  ? 

Can  He  not  hear  mo  when  for  theo  I  pray  ? 

What  matters  It  to  Him  who  holds  within 

The  hollow  of  Hlshaud  all  worlds,  all  space. 

That  thou  art  done  with  earthly  pain  and  sins  ? 

Somewhere  within  His  ken  thou  host  a  place. 

Somewhere  thou  llvest  and  hast  need  of  Him ; 

Somewhere  thy  soul  sees  higher  heights  to  climb ; 
Aud  somewhere  still  there  may  De  valleys  dim 

That  thou  must  pass  to  reach  the  hills  sublime. 

Then  all  the  more,  because  thou  canst  not  hear 

Poor  human  words  of  blessing,  will  I  pray. 

O  true,  bravo  heart !  God  bless  thee  wheresoe’er 

In  His  great  universe  thou  art  to-day  I 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  issued  three 
stories  by  Andre  Theuriet,  the  popular  French 
novelist,  in  their  Collection  of  Foreign  Au¬ 
thors.  Theuriet  is  the  opiiosito  of  Emile  Zola, 
who  is  shocking  even  the  French  by  his  pruri- 
enej’  and  profanation  of  what  should  be  hold 
sacred.  The  latter  (in  spite  of  what  is  claimed 
for  him  bj'  De  Amicis,  the  brilliant  author  of  a 
recent  volume  on  Paris)  is  the  apostle  of  un¬ 
cleanness  ;  the  former  is  moral  by  instinct  as 
well  as  by  character,  and  seems  to  take  spe¬ 
cial  delight  in  things  good  and  lovely.  And 
sucli  things  there  are  in  abundance  in  French 
society.  In  this  story  ho  shows  how  some¬ 
times  good  conies  out  of  evil ;  how  the  children 
of  wicked  parents  may  turn  out  better  than 
their  fathers  and  mothers ;  how  people  may  go 
though  temptations  without  falling,  and  how 
lovelj’  the  manly  virtues  and  womanly  graces 
look  on  a  background  of  vice  and  vulgarity. 
The  same  publishers  have  issued  in  their 
cheap  Handj’-Volumo  series  Uncle  Ccesar,  by 
Madame  Charles  Kej’baud,  and  The  Distracted 
Young  Preacher,  hy  Thomas  Hardy,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist.  Both  of  them  are  entertaining. 


History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
AND  Switzerland.  By  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagen- 
bach,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Basei.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Clark,  Edinburgh,  and  Scribner  & 
Welford,  New  York. 

A  special  edition  of  this  valuable  work  is 
imported  for  use  in  this  country  by  Scribner, 
at  the  price  of  $3  a  volume.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  contribution  more  especially  to  the 
history  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Luther  in 
Germany,  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  the  Reformation.  It  is  of  very  great  in¬ 
terest  and  value.  The  first  eight  chapters  are 
occupied  with  Luther  and  his  fellow-laborers 
and  opponents,  and  his  great  work  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  seven  last 
chapters  carry  us  to  Switzerland;  Zwinglo, 
Erasmus,  Ecolampadius ;  their  relations  with 
Luther ;  their  controversies ;  the  marriage  of 
Zwingle  and  Luther;  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Reformers;  the  circle  of  their  friends;  the 
preciousness  of  their  lives,  learning,  and  la¬ 
bors.  This  first  volume  of  the  series  assures 
us  that  the  whole  work  will  bo  a  permanent 
and  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  IJisto- 
ry  of  “the  whole  Catholic  Church  ” — or  of  the 
Church  Universal. 

South  Africa  and  Its  Mission  Fields.  By 
Rev.  J.  E.  Carlisle,  late  Presbyterian  Min¬ 
ister  and  Chaplain  at  Natal.  London :  James 
Nesbitt  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  s.'^tisfactory  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  South  Africa,  and  es¬ 
pecially'  to  its  missions,  is  this  book  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Carlisle.  Geographical  and  politi¬ 
cal  divisions  are  clearly  given,  some  idea  is 
presented  also  of  the  advancement  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  and  social  life ;  but  best  of  all 
there  is  a  clear  and  discriminating  presenta¬ 
tion  of  all  the  different  missionary  societies 
laboring  in  Southern  Africa,  their  fields,  their 
methods,  their  history,  and  their  successes. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  bright  and  a  shady  side, 
with  many  a  sad  parallel  to  the  history  of 
missionary  operations  among  our  American 
Indians.  There,  as  here,  have  been  witness¬ 
ed  many  encroachments  of  the  white  man  up¬ 
on  an  inferior  race,  and  the  corrupting  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  traffic  in  alcohol  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  contact  of  vice  and  immorality.  But 
one  is  cheered,  in  the  perusal  of  the  book,  by 
the  proofs  of  eminent  success,  on  the  whole, 
in  missionary  enterprise,  and  in  the  general 
elevation  of  the  people. 

Clearly,  the  base  of  operations  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  civilization  and  evangelization  of  Africa, 
is  that  cluster  of  British  colonies  lying  on 
the  south  and  southeast  coasts  of  the  “  dark 
continent.”  British  power  has  already  gain¬ 


ed  a  strong  hold ;  and  South  Africa,  no  long¬ 
er  the  mere  recipient  of  foreign  aid,  has  be¬ 
come  at  the  same  time  a  radiating  centre  of 
influence,  extending  northward  toward  the 
Zambesi. 

DR.  McCOSH’S  WORKS, 

These  have  just  been  issued  in  five  very 
handsome,  uniform,  8vo  volumes,  by  the  Car¬ 
ters.  They  are  The  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government,  Physical  and  Moral,  pp.  649; 
Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation, 
pp.  539;  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  Induct- 
ivelj’  Investigated,  pp.  541 ;  An  Examination 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mills’  Philosophy,  being  a  Defence 
of  Fundamental  Truth,  pp.  470;  The  Scottish 
Philosophy’,  Biograpliical,  Expository,  Criti¬ 
cal,  from  Hutclieson  to  Hamilton,  pp.  481. 

Several  of  these  works  have  been  before 
the  public  long  enough  to  be  recognized  as 
standards  in  their  departments.  Tliat  on  In¬ 
tuitions  is  a  revised  third  edition;  and  the 
latest — and  we  were  about  to  write,  the  best — 
of  the  series.  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  is  a 
second  edition,  with  additions.  Tlie  fact 
that  the  publisliers  are  willing  to  issue  them 
in  this  handsome  style,  at  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  on  their  former  cost,  so  that  they  may 
bo  had  for  $10 — any  one  volume  at  the  .same 
rate — speaks  well  lor  their  enterprise  and  lib¬ 
erality.  The  fact  that  tliere  is  a  demand  for 
books  which  treat  of  the  highest  themes  with 
rare  acumen  and  abundant  research,  is  a  good 
Sign.  These  volumes  should  bo  counted  in 
in  making  up  libraries  for  ministers  and 
Churches. 


The  Children’s  Book  of  Poetry.  Careful¬ 
ly  Selected  from  tlie  Works  of  tiic  Best  and 
Most  Popular  YVriters  for  Children.  By 
Henry  T.  Coates,  Editor  of  “The  Fireside 
Encyclopcodia  of  Poetry.”  Illustrated. 
Philadelphia :  Porter  &  Coates. 

Here  we  have  a  square,  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  a  little  more  than  500  pages,  and 
all  arc  so  legibly  printed  that  young  eyes  will 
dance  over  picture  and  letterpress  with  de¬ 
light.  The  poems  have  been  placed  under 
appropriate  subject-lioadings,  which  range  all 
tlie  way  from  “Baby  Days”  to  “Old  Tales 
and  Ballads,”  and  “  Some  Famous  Poems  for 
the  Older  Children.” 


In  the  Toils  ;  or.  Martyrs  of  the  Latter 
Days.  By  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock.  Chicago : 
Dixon  &  Shopard. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  Mormonism  as  a  close  spectator 
in  its  groat  and  beautiful  fastness  at  Salt 
Lake,  and  here  presents,  in  the  guise  of  a 
narrative,  her  impressions  of  its  sad  and  evil 
working. 

Jem  the  Cobbler;  or,  A  New  Year’s  Welcome. 

And  other  Sketches  from  Daily  Life.  pp.  192. 

“  Getting  the  Better  of  It,”  aud  other  Sketch¬ 
es.  pp.  192. 

The  Stony  Road  :  A  Story  from  Real  Life.  pp.  192. 

These  volumes  of  the  American  Tract  Soci¬ 
ety  are  gatlierod  in  a  neat  box,  and  will  be 
found  excellent  in  their  admonitions  to  the 
young.  _ 

Warren  F.  Draper  will  publish  soon  a  book 
by  Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright  of  Andover,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Logic  of  Cliristian  Evidences,” 
which  is  described  as  an  attempt  to  read  juSt 
the  perspective  of  the  old-time  evidences,  50 
as  to  meet  tlie  demands  of  modern  (Tlscus- 
sions  in  .science. 


FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERGAL. 

[From  the  Christian  Weekly.] 

This  sweet  Christian  poet  was  born  at  Ast- 
ley,  Worcestershire,  Dec.  14,  183(5,  and  was 
the  y  oungest  daughter  of  tlie  late  Canon  Hav- 
ergal,  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and  great  gifts, 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
music  and  psalmody’.  Slie  inherited  her  fa- 
ther’s  genius,  and  was  both  a  poet  and  a  mu¬ 
sician. 

She  greatly  endeared  lierself  to  all  the  good 
with  whomslie  came  in  contact,  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  the  children  (who  always  called  her 
“Aunt  Fanny  by  her  songs,  stories,  games, 
and  romps.  Her  letters  to  tliem  (always  sign¬ 
ed  “Aunt  Fanny  ”)  were  models  of  what  let¬ 
ters  to  children  ought  to  be. 

In  regard  to  poetical  composition,  with  the 
happy  unconsciousness  of  genius,  she  said 
“  I  have  not  the  least  bit  of  imagination,  and 
can  only  copy  bits  out  of  my  own  inner-life 
pictures.  I  hardly  ever  wrote  a  line  which 
I  had  not  somehow  lived.  .  .  .  You  speak  of 
‘art,’  but  I  don’t  remember  over  aiming  at  it, 
or  taking  it  into  consideration  in  any  piece; 
it  is  all  a  sort  of  chance  how  it  comes  out,  for 
I  write  merely  just  as  the  ideas  come  to  me, 
with  only  a  sort  of  shake  of  the  kaleidoscope 
to  bring  them  into  something  approaching 
shape.” 

Her  volume  “The  Ministry  of  Song,”  she 
dedicated  to  her  father.  The  poems  whicn  it 
contains,  mostly  short,  are  rich  in  thought, 
full  of  patlios  and  lieart-knowledge,  earnest  in 
purpose,  and  musical  in  expression,  forming 
a  rare  combination  of  religion,  genius,  and  art. 

Several  attractive  books  for  the  young,  in 
prose,  from  her  pen,  have  had  a  very  large 
circulation.  She  also  began  to  prepare  sun¬ 
dry  charming  little  books  of  meditation  on 
passages  of  Scripture.  .Amidst  visiting,  see¬ 
ing  many  friends,  travelling,  and  her  various 
schemes  of  active  Christian  work,  her  pen 
was  seldom  allowed  to  rest  for  long.  Wit¬ 
ness  her  many  devotional  little  books,  which 
are  earnestly  written,  simple  in  expression, 
and  full  of  religious  fervor.  Many  of  her 
hymns  and  short  poems,  printed  as  leaflets, 
have  had  an  extensive  circulation. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  the  pea  that  she  sought 
to  serve  tlie  Master.  Years  ago,  she  institut¬ 
ed  several  Bible-classes,  and  readings  every 
week,  with  separate  preparations  for  each; 
and  these  were  followed  by  personal  inter¬ 
views.  She  also  visited  in  cottages  aud  farm¬ 
houses,  till  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
had  a  series  of  breakdowns,  and  was  prostrat¬ 
ed  by  exhaustion.  The  toil  and  excitement 
were  too  much  for  her  fragile,  finely-strung 
frame,  and  falling  into  a  nervous  fever,  her 
life  was  despaired  of.  She  then  thought  her¬ 
self  dying,  and  was  at  peace  within  and  ready 
to  go.  From  that  fever,  however,  she  recov¬ 
ered  ;  but  she  was  never  afterwards  strong, 
being  subject  to  severe  headaches  followed 
by  much  nervous  depression. 

In  October,  1878,  with  her  unmarried  sister, 
she  settled  in  Park  Villa,  at  The  Mumbles. 
There,  amidst  her  literary  work,  intent  to  win 
souls,  she  began  a  Bible-reading,  organized  a 
juvenile  “  Temperance  Regiment,”  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  villagers  in  their  cot¬ 
tage  homes.  Then  the  men  also  wanted  to 
be  spoken  to  ty  her,  at  the  idle  corner  of  the 
village.  The  spirit  was  willing,  and  her  en¬ 
thusiasm  led  her  to  undertake  more  than  her 
fragile  frame  was  equal  to. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  she  should  visit 
the  Irish  Church  Mission  stations,  on  which 
journey  she  was  to  start,  with  her  nephews, 
early  in  June.  That  visit  was  not  to  be.  She 
held  a  temperance  meeting,  with  sailors  and 
village  lads,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
May.  The  damp  air  gave  her  a  chill. 

She  went  about  for  a  few  days  with  a  cold 
hanging  about  her.  Then  it  seized  her  severe¬ 
ly,  aud  was  rapidly  followed  by  feverishness, 
congestion,  and  inflammation.  When  suffer¬ 
ing  acute  pain,  and  danger  was  seriously  ap¬ 
prehended,  she  manifested  no  fear,  but  ra¬ 
ther  a  joyous  expectant  hope.  On  Whlt-Mon- 
day  morning,  June  2,  thinking  herself  dying, 
her  testimony  was  full  and  triumphant;  and 
her  words,  “  Splendid  to  be  so  near  the  gates 


of  heaven !  ”  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Her 
sister,  after  quoting  several  comforting  texts, 
between  the  restless  tossings  to  and  fro,  re¬ 
peated  the  first  line  of  the  liymn  “Jesus,  I 
will  trust  thee,  trust  thee  with  my  soul,” 
when  Miss  Havergal  at  once  responded  by 
singing  the  whole  verse  through,  to  lier  own 
tune  “  Hernias,”  and  altliough  she  sang  witli 
difficulty,  and  in  a  low  voice,  each  word  was 
distinctly  enunciated.  Tliis  was  only  ten 
minutes  before  the  end.  Presently  another 
attack  of  severe  suffering  came  on,  and  it  had 
scarcely  passed  when  she  said  “  Now  it  is  all 
over — blessed  rest !  ”  and  foliling  her  hands 
on  her  breast,  she  seemed  to  liave  entered  tlie 
lieavenly  home.  But  looking  up  steadfastly 
for  some  minutes,  witli  bright  eyes,  radiant 
exjiression,  adoring  wonder,  and  expectant 
gaze,  slie  uttered  a  glad  “Oh!”  and  again 
tried  to  sing,  beginning  with  the  word  “He.” 
Slie  got  no  farther;  tliat  was  her  last  word  ; 
lier  brother  commended  her  departing  sjiirit 
into  her  Redeemer’s  hands,  and  she  calmly 
and  gently  passed  away— at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  June,  1879. 


A  SUMMER  AT  PEAC  E  COTTAUE. 

BY  S.  W.  PRATT. 

fEnternd  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  tlio  year 
1879,  by  8.  W.  Pratt  In  tlio  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  at  Washington.] 

Chapter  VI. — concluded. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  PARENTS. 

‘  I  want  to  ask  you  vvhat  you  think  about 
reasoning  with  children  ’?  ’  said  Laura.  ‘  Some 
say’  they’  sliould  bo  reasoned  witli,  and  never 
punished.’ 

‘  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  tliat  question,’ 
said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘  The  duty  of  obedience 
rests  upon  the  right  of  jiarcnts  to  govern. 
It  springs  from  tlieir  aiitliority  entirely,  and 
they  are  to  be  obeyed  because  tlioy  com¬ 
mand.  The  liberty  of  tlie  child  is  to  bo  de¬ 
cided  by  his  parents.  If  ho  obeys  because  of 
tlie  reasons  given,  he  does  not  really’  obey  at 
all ;  he  docs  the  act  because  ho  sees  it  best. 
If  ho  obeys  because  liis  parents  command,  lie 
acts  because  it  is  right  to  obey  them ;  such 
action  also  inqilies  faith  in  his  parents.  The 
child  knows  tliat  his  jiareiits  have  the  right 
to  command,  and  that  they  also  know  W’hat  it 
is  best  to  command.  Disobedience  is  rebel¬ 
lion  and  unbelief — a  great  insult  to  parents.’ 

‘But,’  asked  Laura,  ‘should  not  parents 
have  a  reason  for  what  they  command  ?  ’ 

‘They  have  a  reason  for  the  command,’ 
replied  Aunt  Lucilla;  ‘but  the  child  is  to 
obey  because  it  is  his  parent’s  will.  Tlicre 
are  many  commands  for  which  no  reason  can 
be  given,  but  the  jiarent’s  will.  If  the  child 
says  “Why’?”  a  sufficient  answer  is  “Be¬ 
cause  I  command  it.”  When  you  give  a  rea¬ 
son,  you  put  the  cliild’s  judgment  on  an  equal¬ 
ity  with  your  own,  and  children  have  not  yet 
learned  to  reason.  You  say  to  Grace  “  Come 
to  mo.”  It  is  her  duty  to  come.  If  she  an¬ 
swers  “  What  for  ’?  ”  she  denies  y’our  right  to 
govern  her.  Your  reason  may'  be  your  will, 
or  her  good.  Suppose  you  tliink  she  will  got 
hurt  where  she  is.  Your  duty  is  to  prevent 
this.  If  you  give  her  this  for  a  reason,  and 
she  does  not  agree  witli  you,  she  exercises 
neither  obedience  nor  faith ;  you  make  her 
your  equal  in  knowledge  and  exiierlence.  The 
time  will  come  when  you  should  give  her 
more  liberty,  but  your  duty  is  first  to  train 
her  to  reason  and  self-government.  Wlien 
you  have  done  this,  your  goveriimoiit  will 

coaso.’ 

‘But  how  ean  one  ti'ain  a  child  to  reason,’ 
asked  Laura,  ‘  unless  we  give  them  our  rea¬ 
son  with  the  command  ?  ’ 

‘  We  can  give  our  reason  after  the  com¬ 
mand  is  obeyed,’  she  replied.  ‘Suppose  you 
had  commanded  Grace  to  come  to  you,  and 
after  awhile  the  plastering  had  fallen  on  the 
floor  where  she  w'as  playing,  she  w'ould  sec 
for  herself  the  reason,  and  w'ould  say  “  How' 
glad  I  am  you  called  me  away !  ”  Or  if  it  had 
not  fallen,  and  you  had  said  “Grace,  I  w'as 
fearful  the  plastering  w'ould  fall  off,”  she 
would  in  either  case  learn  to  obey’  and  trust 
you.’ 

‘  I’m  afraid  I’ve  begun  all  wrong,’  said 
Laura.  ‘Grace  already  asks  me  “Why’?” 
and  she  never  will  agree  with  my  reasons. 
I’ve  got  to  reconquer  my  kingdom,  or  lose  it 
entirely.’ 

‘  Not  until  the  child  has  pa.ssod  beyond  ba¬ 
byhood,’  continued  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘can  you 
give  a  reason  for  your  coniniand.  Ait  first 
you  can  only  command  and  enforce  obedi¬ 
ence.  If  you  don’t  begin  to  exercise  au¬ 
thority  until  you  can  give,  and  the  child  can 
receive,  a  reason,  you  have  already  lost  your 
control  over  your  child.  Your  authority 
should  bo  established  at  the  very  first  con¬ 
flict  between  your  will  and  the  child’s.’ 

‘  What  do  you  think  about  breaking  a  child’s 
will  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘  If  you  moan  by  that,  breaking  the  spirit 
of  the  ehild,  taking  aw’ay  his  w'ill-povver,  the 
thought  is  abhorrent ;  but  the  will  should  bo 
made  submissive.  It  may  cost  a*  conflict  to 
discipline  the  will,  which  may  be  called  break¬ 
ing  it.  The  child  should  bo  trained  to  curb 
his  own  will,  and  not  bo  wilful  or  disobedi¬ 
ent.’ 

‘  How  early  would  you  begin  to  enforce 
your  authority  '?’  asked  Laura. 

‘  I  should  say  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,’ 
she  replied. 

‘  What !  make  little  bits  of  babies  mind !  ’ 
exclaimed  Laura. 

‘Yes,’  she  replied,  ‘I  mean  what  I  say — 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  You  have 
touched  upon  one  of  my  “  ideas  ”  now.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  sooner  the  child  learns  to  obey, 
the  better  both  for  parents  and  the  child. 
If  you  can  establish  the  principle  of  obedi¬ 
ence  at  the  very  first,  there  will  be  a  vast 
saving  of  time  and  trouble  for  all.’ 

‘Yes,  I  can  see,’  said  Laura.  ‘If  I  had 
made  Grace  obey  me  two  years  ago,  it  would 
have  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  wor¬ 
ry  ;  and  I  should  not  now  have  so  much  to  un¬ 
do.  But  how  you  can  make  a  baby  mind  when 
it  can’t  know  what  you  say,  puzzles  me.’ 

‘Babies  know  more  than  you  think  they 
do,’  replied  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘and  they  learn  in 
ways  y’ou  never  dreamt  of.  You  remember 
I  have  said  they  are  the  reflex  of  the  mother, 
and  copy  her  moods.  They  are  happy  or 
cross,  as  she  is.  You  can  govern  without 
speaking.  Your  whole  manner  affects  your 
child,  and  the  child  reads  you  and  knows 
how  much  your  authority  means.  Those  lit¬ 
tle  eyes  and  ears  see  and  hear  a  great  deal. 
That  little  will  shows  itself  early  and  devel¬ 
ops  fast.  There  is  a  language  in  a  cry  and  a 
smile.  It  means  “I  wont”  or  "I  will.”  I 
believe  the  will  of  the  child  is  being  guided 
or  misguided  from  the  very  first  day  of  its 
life.  The  mother  moulds  his  will  by  her 
own.  Ono  mirrors  the  other.’ 

‘I  can’t  see,’  said  Laura,  ‘how  I  could 
command  a  baby  and  that  baby  could  know 


what  I  meant,  and  either  obey  or  disobey. 
Please  explain.’ 

‘This  has  been  called  “the  age  of  impres¬ 
sions,”’  replied  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘The  child 
receives  impressions  immediately.  It  may 
seem  like  niuking  impressions  upon  wax,  yet 
there  is  some  effect  wliicli  abides.  I  think  I 
can  illustrate  it.  Tliere  is  a  process  of  photo¬ 
lithography  in  which  the  impression  is  made 
on  a  sensitive  negative,  as  in  a  photograph. 
This  is  transferred  to  a  negative  coated  with 
gelatine.  This  is  hard  enough  to  aiiow  the 
impression  to  be  transferred  to  plaster-paris, 
and  thence  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  iitho- 
grapliic  plate.  That  wliicli  was  so  delicately 
sensitive  is  moulded  in  metal.’ 

‘  Mother,  I  can  give  you  a  practical  illustra¬ 
tion,’ said  Cousin  Mary.  ‘I  learned  it  from 
Nur.so  Terrell  when  one  of  my  boys  was  a 
baby.  She  Viegan  the  very'  first  day  to  train 
liim.  Slie  had  a  time  for  him  to  nurse,  a 
time  to  wash  and  dress  him,  and  a  time  and 
place  for  him  to  sleep,  and  a  side  to  sleep  on. 
Every  good  habit  she  wanted  the  baby  to  ac¬ 
quire,  she  began  at  once.  She  had  order  in 
his  life.  And  wliiie  she  did  not  philosophize 
about  it,  the  idea  was  that  the  formation  of 
habits  was  a  discipline  of  will.  Wo  had  a 
good  baby  because  well  trained.  When  the 
time  came  to  sleeji,  all  that  we  had  to  do  was 
to  put  him  in  the  place  for  sleep.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  that  plan,  and  believe  in  it  more  and 
more.  I  think  with  motlier,  that  tliese  im¬ 
pressions  have  the  same  effect  tliat  govern¬ 
ment  afterwards  does.  The  child  absorbs 
tlio  spirit  of  obedience.  If  mothers  would 
carry  out  this  idea,  it  would  save  half  their 
time  and  trouble  with  their  babies.  I  feel 
sometimes  that  I  would  like  to  go  through 
the  land  and  preach  it  as  a  message  of  love. 
How  many  there  are  who  rock  their  children 
to  sleep  daily,  and  many  times  a  day,  for 
years,  and’  think  it  tlio  only  way.  They  lose 
hours  of  time,  and  make  themselves  slaves 
without  cause.’ 

‘  How  would  you  do  it  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘  I  would  do  it,’  she  replied,  ‘  as  Nurse  Ter¬ 
rell  did,  by  beginning  right ;  and  if  I  had  be¬ 
gun  wrong,  would  change  at  once.  I  would 
[lut  a  child  in  his  bed  at  the  hour  I  wanted 
him  to  sleep,  and  make  him  go  to  sleep.’ 

‘  “You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you 
can’t  make  him  drink,”  ’  said  Laura. 

‘I  knew  that  objection  would  be  made,’ 
continued  Cousin  Mary.  ‘  Mother  will  doubt¬ 
less  answer  it  when  she  talks  about  training, 
and  toll  you  liow  to  do  it.  You  can  keep  tlie 
horse  at  tlie  water  until  he  will  drink,  or  can 
let  him  go  witliout  it  until  he  will  bo  glad  to 
drink.  You  can  put  the  child  to  bed,  and  can 
make  liim  understand  what  is  wanted  of  him  ; 
and  if  he  will  not  go  to  sleep,  he  can  stay 
there  tlio  time  allotted  for  sloop.’ 

‘  How  can  you  make  the  child  know  what 
y’ou  want '?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘That  is  easier  than  you  would  believe,’ 
she  replied.  ‘Babies  are  not  so  stupid  as 
you  think.  When  they  have  boon  accustomed 
to  be  put  in  any  place  for  sleep,  they  know 
what  it  moans.  Parents  don’t  realize  how 
early  these  contests  of  authority  come.  If 
there  must  be  a  conflict  and  discipline,  the 
earlier  the  better.  I  should  count  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  have  a  fair  conflict  very  early'.  If  tho 
mattor  of  authority  is  settled  then,  govern- 
nioiit  afterwards  will  bo  easier.  I  learned 
this  when  my  first  baby  was  eight  montlis 
old.  I  was  going  home  on  a  visit,  and  could 
not  carry  my  patent  baby-tender  along,  in 
which  I  used  so  easily  to  rock  him  to  sleep. 
I  said  to  my  husband  “  What  shall  I  do  with¬ 
out  my  baby-tender?”  Ho  replied  “Tliere 
is  no  need  of  rocking  liim  to  sleep;  put  him 
to  bed  without  rocking.”  I  asked  him  how. 
Ho  said  he  would  do  it.  He  had  always  help¬ 
ed  me  with  tho  care  of  baby,  and  could  man¬ 
age  him  better  even  than  I.  The  child  al¬ 
ready  understood  the  stronger  will  and  strong¬ 
er  arms.  He  put  him  into  tho  bed,  and  told 
him  to  go  to  sleep.  Tho  baby  cried  and  re¬ 
belled  with  all  ills  might.  His  father  punish¬ 
ed  him  a  little,  speaking  firmly,  and  loft  him. 
.\ftor  awhile,  the  baby  continuing  crying,  he 
went  in  and  punished  him  again,  and  talked 
to  him  until  ho  yielded  and  went  to  sleep. 
All  this  took  perhaps  half  an  hour.  The 
next  night  ho  put  him  to  bed,  and  left  him. 
He  cried — but  not  so  hard  as  tho  night  be¬ 
fore — when  ho  went  in,  and  told  him  firmly 
to  stop.  Baby  understood  him  perfectly,  and 
soon  gave  up  and  wont  to  sleep.  After  that, 
all  I  had  to  do  at  night  was  to  lay  him  in  his 
bed.’ 

‘  Was  your  husband  so  cruel  as  to  punish 
that  little  baby  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘  Ho  was  kind  enough  to  baby  and  to  mo,  to 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  training  him 
to  go  to  sleep  without  rocking.  It  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  in  tho  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  children.  I  have  never  rocked  a 
baby  to  sleep  since,  at  its  regular  times  of 
sleep.  I  have  made  it  a  habit  to  put  them  to 
sleep  before  dinner  and  tea,  and  we  have  tak¬ 
en  our  meals  undisturbed.  So  I  have  had  my 
evenings  to  myself,  and  have  gone  out  when  I 
pleased.  My  friends  wlio  called  only  eve¬ 
nings,  often  said  “Where  are  your  children  ? 
— we  shouldn’t  know  you  had  any.”  It  has 
made  years  of  difference  with  our  lives. 
And  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  mothers 
about  tills,  and  they  Loo  have  tried  it,  and 
bless  me  for  the  Idea.  I  believe  that  mothers 
might  be  emancipated,  if  they  would  only 
learn  to  use  their  authority.  And  all  this 
trains  tho  little  ones  in  obedience  and  self- 
government.’ 

‘But  don’t  you  think,’  objected  Laura, 
‘that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  children  ? 
I  doubt  if  that  can  bo  done  with  every  child.’ 

‘  I  always  meet  with  that  objection,’  replied 
Cousin  Mary.  ‘  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  children.  My  children  are  each  dissimi¬ 
lar,  but  the  principle  applies  equally  to  all. 
No !  tho  difference  is  rather  in  parents.  Of 
course  I  can’t  tell  parents  this,  but  the  fault 
is  almost  wholly  theirs.  I  see  this  more  and 
more,  and  I  believe  mother  will  agree  with 
mo.’ 

‘I  do  agree  with  you,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla, 
‘but  not  all  parents  can  do  what  you  suggest, 
for  if  they  don’t  rule  themselves,  they  cannot 
rule  their  children.’ 

‘Laura,’  said  Cousin  Mary,^  ‘  mother  can 
take  your  child  and  put  her  to  bed  to-night 
without  tending  or  whipping.  She  has  al¬ 
ready  learned  to  obey  her,  because  she  recog¬ 
nizes  a  stronger  and  firmer  will.  And  if  you 
try  as  hard  as  you  are  now  doing,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  you  will  do  it  easily  yourself. 
The  principle  of  authority  and  will,  is  the 
same  for  every  child.  The  lack  is  in  the  pa¬ 
rents,  who  have  the  authority,  but  not  tho 
wisdom.’ 


‘  I  believe,’  said  Laura,  ‘  that  you,  or  Aun 
Lucilia,  couid  do  it,  but  have  great  doubts 
alKiut  myself,  yet  I  shall  try  to  learn.  I  have 
learned  so  many  things  lately,  that  I  begin  to 
have  hope  for  myself.  But  what  would  you 
do  with  a  sick  or  nervous  child.’ 

‘  Sick  and  nervous  and  peculiar  children,’ 
she  replied,  ‘above  all  others  need  this  verv 
discipline.  It  will  rather  quiet  and  help  them, 
to  be  hold  in  a  lirmer  will,  ns  in  stronger 
arms.  They  will  have  more  faith  in  you,  and 
it  will  not  worry  them  half  as  much  to  do 
anything  with  or  for  them.  It  is  a  groat  deal 
better  for  a  sick  child  to  be  made  to  take 
medicine  at  once,  than  to  resort  to  any  coax¬ 
ing,  or  hiring,  or  deceitfui  processes.  Au¬ 
thority  shows  itself  here,  even  better  than 
when  they  are  well;  and  a  nervous  child,  es¬ 
pecially,  needs  to  be  held  and  calmed  by  a 
firm  will.  It  is  all  a  question  of  authority, 
and  may  be  settled  through  going  to  bed,  as 
early  and  easily  as  by  any  other  way.  But 
parents  would  better  not  enter  upon  this  dis¬ 
cipline,  unless  they  fully  intend  to  carry  it 
through,  and  they  will  find  that  it  branches 
out  into  all  their  dealings  with  their  children. 
I  have  myself  tried  these  peculiar  children, 
and  have  had  but  little  trouble  with  them. 
I  used  to  wonder  why  Uncle  Frederick’s  chil¬ 
dren  minded  mother  so  w'oll  at  our  house, 
when  at  home  they  never  thought  of  obeying. 
I  see  now  that  they  recognized  mother’s  au¬ 
thority.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  parents  to  make  their  children  re¬ 
spect  their  authority,  and  that  it  is  a  great 
wrong  when  they  do  not.  There  is  a  need  of 
training  for  parents  as  well  as  children.’ 

‘  We  must  stop  now,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla, 
‘altliough  I  see  you  are  full  of  questions; 
keep  them  until  next  time,  when  we  will  be 
very'  practical.’ 


THE  PRESBYI^IRY  OP  LONG  ISLAND. 

Tills  body  met  in  Moriches,  Sept.  30th.  The 
pastor,  Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Holmes,  had  made  the 
most  thorough  arrangements  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  comfort  of  members,  and  edification 
of  his  own  congregation.  The  moderator.  Rev. 
Joseph  \V.  Earnshaw,  opened  with  an  able  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  free  and  entire  consecration  by  God’s 
people  of  themselves  and  their  possessions.  In 
tho  evening,  a  full  house  heard  tho  Rev.  John  D. 
Stokes  preach  an  adinira’ilodiscouiseon  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children  for  Christ  .and  His  kingdom. 

Tho  next  day  was  opened  with  devotional  ser¬ 
vices  of  unusual  Interest,  conducted  by  tho  moder¬ 
ator,  Rev.  William  8.  C.  Welister.  The  Rev.  John 
^tch  was  at  his  own  request  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  North  River.  Tho  Rev.  Samuel 
Dodd  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ningpo. 
He  is  supplying  the  church  of  Bridgehampton. 
The  candidate  James  M.  Simonton  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Portsmouth.  Ho  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  licensed  to  preach  tho  Gospel,  all  the 
parts  of  trial,  according  to  tho  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  being  well  sustained.  Ho  is  a  graduate  of 
tho  University  of  Wooster,  and  of  tho  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  Ho  will  be  or¬ 
dained  at  Orient,  on  tho  14th  inst.,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Sproull, Whitaker,  Earnshaw,  and  Hedges, 
will  take  the  chief  parts  in  the  services.  He  is 
supjilying  tho  Congregational  church  of  Orient, 
with  fidelity  and  usefulness.  Reports  wore  heard 
from  the  Standing  Committees  on  tho  work  under 
tho  diiection  of  tho  several  Boards  of  the  Church. 

Tho  afternoon  of  the  second  day  was  given,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standing  rule,  to  the  Presbytery’s 
Sabbath-school  Institute.  Thrae  topics  were  con¬ 
sidered.  Does  the  Sabbath-school  intorforo  with 
tho  parent  and  the  pastor  ?  This  was  ^discussed 
by  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker.  How  to  study  a  Bible 
lesson  ?  This  was  practically  illustrated  with 
groat  skill,  particularity,  and  instructivoness,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Sproull.  How  to  awake  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  ?— an  interesting  question  which  was  an¬ 
swered  witli  delightful  beauty,  clearness,  and 
force,  by  tho  Rev.  Frederick  E.  .\llon,  whose  first 
jirominont  participation  in  tho  duties  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery;  gave  tho  most  cheering  prospect  of  good 
work  to  be  done  by  this  young  pastor. 

Tho  first  i>art  of  Wednesday  evening  was  ap- 
pointoil  for  tho  ordination  of  the  licentiate  Wil¬ 
liam  Hedges,  and  he  was  accordingly  devoted  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Word.  The  Moderator  led  the 
Presbytery  in  the  prayer,  and  the  Stated  Clerk 
gave  tho  charge  to  the  minister.  Mr.  Hodges  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  of  its  Theological 
Seminary,  tho  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry  P. 
Hodges,  tho  present  Judge  and  Surrogate  of  Suf¬ 
folk  county,  and  ho  has  been  a  licentiate  of  the 
Presbytery  for  a  year  past.  He  is  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  superior  scholarship,  character,  and  abil¬ 
ity,  doing  a  prosiierous  work  in  supplying  the 
Church  of  Mattituck. 

Tho  second  evening  was  mainly  occupied  with 
popular  addresses  to  a  full  congregation,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Shiland  on  Sytematic  Bonefleence ;  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dodd,  recently 
#riim  China;  and  Homo  Missions, by  Rev.  William 
H.  Llttoll.  These  addresses  wore  eminently  ap¬ 
propriate  and  interesting. 

A  minute,  jireparod  by  the  Stated  Clerk,  was 
adopted  by  the  Presbytery,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  life,  character,  and  work  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Harris,  who  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  ultimo,  the  oldest  member  of  the  body.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  1,  1797. 

Tho  Rev.  James  T.  Hamlin  asked  and  obtained 
release  from  tho  pastoral  care  of  the  Mattituck 
church,  on  the  ground  of  his  bodily  infirmities; 
and  thereupon  the  Presbytery  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  minute :  Tho  Presbytery  has  re¬ 
leased  tho  Rev.  James  T.  Hamlin  from  all  care, 
responsibility,  labor,  and  authority  In  respect  to 
tho  church  of  Mattituck,  leaving  to  him  as  pastor- 
emeritus,  by  the  request  and  generosity  of  the 
congregation,  the  free  use  of  the  parsonage  and 
grounds  thereof  during  his  natural  life,  or  so  long 
as  ho  may  desire  himself  to  occupy  them.  While 
granting  his  request  for  this  release  on  the  solo 
ground  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  the  Presbytery 
cannot  refrain  from  tho  expression  of  its  high  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamlin,  and  of  Its  most 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  work  which  ho  has 
accomplished  during  the  long  period  of  thirty-two 
years,  throughout  which  he  has  been  the  modest, 
wise,  spiritual,  faithful,  instructive,  tender,  and 
efficient  pastor  of  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  care. 
The  congregation,  under  his  fostering  labors,  has 
built  the  church  edifice  and  paid  lor  it,  as  well  as  lor 
the  furniture  thereof.  It  has  also  built  the  parson¬ 
age  and  paid  for  it ;  and  greatly  enlarged,  im  proved 
and  beautified  tho  cemetery,  and  paid  therefor.  It 
has  moreover,  for  a  third  of  a  century,  under  his 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  been  unusually  peaceful 
and  harmonious,  and  its  pastor  and  officers  gen¬ 
erally  have  been  not  only  beloved  within  tho 
church,  but  have  also  maintained  a  good  report 
among  those  who  are  without,  while  the  members 
of  the  church  in  lull  communion  have  increased 
in  number  four-fold — a  most  delight  fruit  and 
proof  of  tho  pastor's  faithful,  prudent,  and  self- 
denying  administration.  May  God’s  rich  blessing 
abide  upon  him  {lerpetually. 

Tho  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker  was  appointed  to  preach 
In  tho  Mattituck  church,  state  the  action  of  tho 
Presbytery,  according  to  the  consent  of  tho  con¬ 
gregation  made  known  by  its  Commissioner  Elder 
Edward  Y.  Reeves,  and  declare  the  pulpit  vacant. 

Tno  hospitality  of  the  people  ol  the  Moriches 
church  was  generous,  abundant,  and  delightful ; 
and  the  meeting  generally  was  excellent.  E.W. 

Soutbold,  Oct.  3, 1879. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

VALUABLE  STOCK. 

There  is  an  extensive  movement  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  improve  the  live  stock  of  that 
country  by  the  importation  of  blooded 
cattle  from  England.  A  recent  shipment 
included  two  remarkable  cows — Rougir 
Niblett,  who  took  the  first  prize  at  tlie  last 
Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  sliow  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  besides  winning  a  champion  cup  and 
other  prizes  elsewhere,  and  her  daughter. 
Rose  Niblett,  who  in  the  opinion  of  con¬ 
noisseurs,  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  mother 
in  beauty,  and  other  cows  which  claimed 
direct  descent  from  bulls  valued  at  ?15,- 
000  and  $22,500  each — the  entire  shipment 
of  cattle  being  worth  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000.  Two  Clydesdale  mares  were  also 
taken  out  which  are  valued  at  over  $5,000. 
One  of  these  mares  is  known  as  one  of  the 
champion  mares  of  Scotland,  having  won 
eighteen  prizes,  including  thirteen  cups 
and  first  prize  at  different  shows.  A  ram 
taken  out  yielded  thirty  pounds  of  clean 
washed  wool  of  a  year’s  growth  at  a  clip — 
a  very  large  product. 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  FARKING. 

In  comparing  farming  in  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  States  with  that  of  the  West, 
the  chief  advantage  of  Eastern  farmers  is 
that  when  they  make  their  land  richer,  it 
counts  immediately  as  part  of  the  profits. 
In  the  W’est,  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  farms,  except  by  bringing  new  land  un¬ 
der  the  plow,  has  not  been  thought  of  so 
much  consequence.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  this,  as  to  all  genei’al  rules, 
but  I  refer  to  the  prevalent  systems  of 
farming.  I  do  not  say  that  this  plan  of 
exhaustive  cropping,  with  little  or  no  re¬ 
gard  to  fertility,  is  right  or  best ;  but  it  is 
at  least  better  adapted  to  the  West  than 
here.  If  an  Eastern  farmer  can  farm  only 
on  this  system,  undoubtedly  the  best  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  quit  the  business,  and 
go  at  something  else  ;  the  next  best  is  to 
sell  out  here.  Take  Horace  Greeley’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  “Gro  West.”  Thousands  of  such 
men  have  gone  West ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
safe  to  say  that  a  large  proportion — per¬ 
haps  a  majority — of  Eastern  men  who  have 
gone  West  as  farmers,  were  more  or  less 
failures  here.  This  rule,  also,  has  numer¬ 
ous  exceptions,  especially  among  the  young 
men  who  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  and 
to  whom  high-priced  Eastern  lands  offer 
no  attractions,  because  they  have  not  cap¬ 
ital  to  buy  and  work  them  properly.  When 
an  Eastern  farmer  has  a  good  homestead 
paid  for,  and  with  comfortable  buildings, 
he  almost  invariably  makes  a  mistake  in 
selling  out  and  goiug  to  the  West.  He 
understands  Eastern  modes  of  farming  ; 
those  of  the  West  he  does  not  understand, 
and  while  he  is  learning  he  will  be  quite 
sure  to  lose  a  considerable  part  of  his  cap¬ 
ital.  It  may  be  that  Western  methods  in 
the  exclusive  wheat-growing  States,  are 
not  the  best.  Wheat  after  wheat,  until  in 
some  States  the  crop  has  run  down  to  less 
than  ten  bushels  per  acre,  cannot  be  prof¬ 
itable.  What  apparent  profit  is  made  is 
lost  in  the  decreased  value  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

In  Western  New  York  no  man  can  farm 
long  successfully  without  making  the  in¬ 
creased  productiveness  of  his  land  a  lead¬ 
ing  consideration.  Men  occasionally  make 
a  profit  on  particular  crops,  but  never 
enough  to  bring  a  profitable  return  for  the 
whole  farm,  unless  the  farm  is  yearly  grow¬ 
ing  better.  In  the  West  the  crop  on  the 
land  is  often  worth  more  than  the  land  it¬ 
self.  Here  it  rarely  or  never  is  so.  In 
proportion  as  the  value  of  the  land  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  crop,  is  the  necessity 
for  making  the  former  the  leading  consid¬ 
eration.  .  .  . 

There  are  undoubtedly  thousands  of 
farmers  in  Eastern  States  badly  in  debt, 
and  steadily  losing  money.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  true  that  these  men  are  not  indus¬ 
trious  farmers,  and  even  good  managers. 
Lack  of  capital  to  work  with,  will  cripple 
any  man.  The  successful  farmers  are 
those  who  have  the  capital  to  do  what¬ 
ever  they  please,  and  use  it  so  as  to  make 
it  pay.  The  fact  that  it  does  pay  seven 
per  cent.,  and  often  more,  shows  that  the 
trouble  with  much  of  our  unprofitable 
farming  lies  in  attempting  more  than  can 
be  accomplished.  Anything  half  done  is 
necessarily  a  failure  ;  while  perhaps  if  it 
could  be  done  thoroughly  and  in  season, 
it  would  be  a  success.  The  best  thing  that 
farmers  w’ho  are  badly  in  debt  can  do,  is 
to  sell  enough  of  their  land  to  free  them 
from  debt,  and  give  them  a  fair  working 
capital  for  the  remainder.  The  working 
capital  may  be  borrowed  if  the  farmer  is 
young,  industrious,  and  courageous,  and 
can  get  a  long  time  for  its  repayment. — 
W.  J.  F.  in  The  (Country  Gentleman. 

SUGAR  FROH  CORN-STALKS. 

General  W.  G.  LeDuc,  United  States 
C!ommissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
making  investigations  concerning  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  and  cory- 
stalks.  The  General  recently  visited  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  this  purpose,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion  said  to  a  friend  :  “  We  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  sugar  from  sorghum  and  corn-stalks 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Washington  for  over  a  year  past 
very  successfully,  and  the  results  from 
sorghum  are  this  year  particularly  grati¬ 
fying,  corroborating  entirely  our  experi¬ 
ments  and  theories  of  last  year.  Our  little 
mill  is  visited  daily  not  only  by  farmers 
from  around  Washington,  who  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  process,  but  by 
sugar  refiners  and  capitalists,  who  see  the 
future  great  results  from  a  production  of 
syrup  from  sorghum  and  corn-stalks  that 
will  entirely  revolutionize  the  trade  and 
make  us  independent  of  the  world. 

“  The  New  Orleans  syrup,  which  is  prin¬ 
cipally  used  by  refiners,  yields  only  from 
ttmee  to  five  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon.  Actual  results  at  Washington 
show  a  yield  as  high  as  ten  pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  gallon  from  sorghum,  and  a 
yield  of  over  five  pounds  from  corn-stalks. 
We  get  these  corn-stalks  from  our  farm¬ 
ers.  The  question  is.  Will  this  pay?  I 
think  it  will ;  about  the  sorghum  there  is 
no  doubt. 

“  The  machine  at  your  State  Fair  (now 
in  progress  in  this  city),  which  I  want  to 
see.  Is  said  to  be  capable  of  pressing  more 
juice  out  of  the  cane  than  the  one  we  are 
using  in  Washington.  Our  experiments 
there  have  been  so  very  favorable,  that 
even  if  this  machine  is  not  what  it  is  claim¬ 
ed  to  be,  I  am  confident  that  within  six  or 
seven  years  we  will  raise  all  of  our  own 
sugar,  and  thus  save  from  $80,000,000  to 
$lOO,O0O,OOO  a  year  paid  out  for  this  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  production. 

“^i^num,”  he  continued,  “is  not  as 
much  raised  now  as  some  years  ago,  be¬ 
cause,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
proper  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  of 
the  syrup,  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  it 
granulate  into  sugar,  and  also  by  reason 


of  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  variety  of  the  plant  best  adapted  to 
our  soils.  The  latter  trouble  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  remedied  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Agriculture  Department,  in  the  careful  dis¬ 
tribution  of  sorghum  suiUible  to  the  soil  i 
and  climate,  and  the  former,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  equally  met  when  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  past  year  in  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  Department  laboratory,  is 
made  available. 

“The  best  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Minnesota  early  amber  sorghum, 
which  makes  an  elegant  syru{),  and  aided 
by  chemical  manipulation,  granulates  more 
easily  than  any  other  variety  of  Avhich  I 
am  aware.  We  made  over  forty  experi¬ 
ments  last  yeiir,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  this 
year,  and  in  no  instance  have  failed  in 
producing  sugar  from  the  juice  of  both 
the  sorghum  and  the  corn-stalk.  Sorghum 
can  be  raised  from  Minnesota  to  Florida, 
and  the  corn-stalks  are  to  be  had  every¬ 
where.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  tew 
years,  in  my  mind,  when  the  farmer  will 
hesitate  between  turning  his  corn  into 
corn,  or  letting  the  corn,  except  the  roast¬ 
ing  ears,  go,  and  turn  the  stalks  into 
sugar.” 

GRAPE-VINES  IN  POTS. 

Speaking  on  the  culture  of  grape-vines 
in  pots,  as  practised  in  England  and  other 
European  countries,  the  New  Y’^orker  says : 

“  In  this  country  grape  culture  in  pots  is 
still  in  its  infancy  ;  but  as  a  healthy,  well- 
trained  plant  is  a  combination  of  both  the 
ornamental  and  the  useful,  anybody  who 
has  the  requisite  facilities  will  be  well  re¬ 
paid  for  the  extra  trouble  this  culture  may 
occasion.  The  plants  can  be  most  easily 
grown  from  cuttings  or  single  buds,  which 
should  be  set  in  small  pots  in  March,  and 
if  placed  in  a  green-house  or  hot-bed  and 
given  proper  attention,  nearly  all  will  take 
root.  Larger  pots  should  be  given  as  the 
growth  of  the  plants  may  require.  Well 
grow’n  specimens  may  boar  fruit  the  second 
year.  The  vines  can  also  be  raised  from 
seeds,  and  thus,  perhaps,  give  rise  to  new 
and  valuable  varieties.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  seeds  of  grapes  for  cul¬ 
tivation  in  pots.  If  planted  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  grapes,  many  will  germinate 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
boxes,  and  of  the  young  plants  select  only 
the  strongest,  which  should  be  transferred 
to  small  spots  and  trained  to  a  stake.  By 
pinching  back,  careful  training,  and  re¬ 
potting  into  larger  pots  and  richer  soil, 
when  necessary,  we  may  in  three  years  be 
rewarded  by  a  beautiful  plant  loaded  with 
fruit.”  _ 

BANANAS. 

Humboldt  said  an  acre  of  bananas  will 
produce  as  much  food  as  twenty-five  acres 
of  wheat.  They  are  very  easily  cultiva¬ 
ted.  Fruit  will  come  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
months  after  the  little  shrub  is  set  out,  each 
plant  having  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-fl\e  bananas  on  it.  The 
Scientific  American  says :  “  In  regions 
where  no  foot  ever  reaches,  bananas  are 
found  in  all  stages  of  growth,  ripening 
their  fruit  every  day  and  every  month  in 
the  year.” 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  New  Yorkers  and 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  habitual  visitors  to  the  exhibitions  of 
the  American  Institute.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  Fall  attractions  of  our  great  city. 
A  steady  progress  has  been  made  from  de¬ 
cade  to  decade,  both  in  the  beauty  and  utility 
of  the  multifarious  collection,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  Fair  is  pronounced  a  decided  advance  on 
all  previous  ones.  There  are  useful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  articles  for  the  study,  the  library,  the 
parlor,  the  chamber,  and  the  kitchen,  for  the 
garden  and  the  farm,  for  the  counting-room 
and  the  workshop,  for  nearly  every  occupa¬ 
tion  on  sea  or  land — sometliiug  to  interest 
every  intelligent  person.  The  main  hall  is 
decorated  with  gay  banners  and  bright-color¬ 
ed  bunting,  and  a  fountain  purilies  the  air 
and  animates  the  whole  scene.  Downing’s 
celebrated  Ninth  Regiment  Band  gives  a 
delightful  concert  every  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  that 
could  add  to  the  pleasure  or  comfort  of  the 
visitors.  The  Elevated  Railroad  has  a  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  very  door  of  the  Fair,  and  by  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement,  visitors  can  purchase  at 
any  of  the  stations,  for  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  alone,  a  ticket  which  entitles  them  to  a 
passage  to  and  from  the  Fair,  and  admission 
to  the  great  Exhibition  besides. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

PoUon  of  the  Toad. 

The  common  garden  toad  is  well  know'n 
to  secrete  an  acrid  and  irritating  fluid  in 
the  large  warts  on  its  back  ;  but  that  this 
ever  produces  fatal  results,  has  not  been 
believed.  Nevertheless  the  London  Med¬ 
ical  Record  reports  the  case  of  a  child,  of 
six  years  old,  following  a  large  toad  on  a 
hot  Summer’s  day,  throwing  stones  at  it. 
Suddenly  he  felt  that  the  animal  had 
spurted  some  moisture  into  his  eye.  There 
then  set  in  a  slight  pain  and  spasmodic 
twitching  of  the  slightly  injected  eye,  and 
two  hours  after  coma,  wavering  sight,  de¬ 
sire  to  bite,  a  dread  of  food  and  drink, 
constipation,  great  agitation,  manifested 
themselves,  followed  on  the  sixth  day  by 
sickness,  apathy,  and  a  kind  of  stupor, 
but  with  regular  pulse.  Some  days  later, 
be  became  much  worse — he  howled  and 
behaved  himself  like  a  madman,  sank  into 
imbecility  and  speechlessness,  from  which 
condition  he  never  rallied. 

CauseH  of  Sudden  Death, 

Very  few  of  the  sudden  deaths  w’hich 
are  said  to  arise  from  diseases  of  the  heart, 
do  really  arise  from  that  cause.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  the  real  origin  of  the  sudden  deaths, 
an  experiment  was  tried  and  reported  to  a 
scientific  congress  at  Strasburg,  Germany. 
Sixty-six  corpses  of  sudden  death  were 
made  a  subject  of  thorough  post-mortem 
examination  ;  in  these  cases  only  two  were 
found  who  had  died  from  diseases  of  the 
heart.  Nine  out  of  the  sixty -six  had  died 
of  apoplexy,  while  there  were  forty-six 
cases  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  that  is, 
where  the  lungs  were  so  full  of  blood  that 
they  could  not  work,  not  being  room  for  a 
sufficient  amount  of  air  to  support  life. 
The  causes  that  produce  congestion  of  the 
lungs  are  :  Cold  .feet,  tight  clothing,  cos¬ 
tive  bow’els,  sitting  still  until  chilled  after 
being  warmed  with  labor,  a  rapid  walk, 
going  too  suddenly  from  a  close  room  into 
the  air,  especially  after  speaking,  too  hasty 
walking,  or  running  to  catch  a  train.  No 
person  of  fifty  years  should  run,  except  in 
a  desperate  emergency.  These  causes  of 
sudden  death  being  known,  an  avoidance 
of  them  may  serve  to  lengthen  many  valu¬ 
able  lives,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
under  the  verdict  of  heart  complaint. 
That  disease  is  supposed  to  be  inevitable 
and  incurable ;  hence  many  do  not  take 
the  pains  they  woald  to  avoid  sudden 
death,  if  they  l^ew  it  lay  in  their  power. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Proverbs  in  Cookery. 

From  a  recent  lecture  by  Miss  Dod  at 
Association  Hall,  we  select  a  few  excellent 
culinary  proverbs.  She  saiil ; 

The  only  kind  of  a  stove  with  which  you 
can  preserve  a  uniform  heat  is  a  gas  stove. 
With  it  you  can  simmer  a  pot  for  an  hour, 
or  boil  it  at  the  same  rate  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes. 

A  few  dried  or  preserved  cherries,  with 
stones  out,  are  the  very  best  thing  possi¬ 
ble  to  garnish  sweet  dishes. 

Single  cream  is  cream  that  has  stood  on 
the  milk  twelve  hours.  It  is  best  for  tea 
and  coffee.  Double  cream  stands  on  its 
milk  twenty-four  hours,  and  cream  for  but¬ 
ter  frequently  sbinds  forty-eight  hours. 
Cream  that  is  to  be  whipped  slioidd  not  be 
butter-cream,  lest,  in  whipping,  it  change 
to  butter. 

To  beat  the  whites  of  eggs  quickly,  put 
in  a  pinch  of  salt.  The  cooler  the  eggs  the 
quicker  they  will  fi'oth.  Salt  cools  and  al¬ 
so  freshens  them. 

In  boiling  eggs  hard,  put  tliem  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  It  will  prevent  the  yolk  from 
coloring  black. 

Y’^ou  must  never  attempt  to  boil  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  a  clear  soup  in  the  stock,  for  it  will 
always  discolor  the  soup. 

In  making  any  sauce,  put  the  butter 
and  flour  in  together,  and  your  sauce  will 
never  be  lumpy. 

Whenever  you  see  your  sauce  boil  from 
the  sides  of  the  i)an,  you  may  know  your 
flour  or  corn-starch  is  done. 

To  make  macaroni  tender,  put  it  in  cold 
water  and  bring  it  to  a  boil.  It  will  then 
be  much  more  tender  than  if  put  into  hot 
water  or  stewed  in  milk. 

The  yolk  of  eggs  binds  the  erust  much 
better  than  the  whites.  Apply  it  to  the 
edges  with  a  brush. 

Old  potatoes  may  be  freshened  up  by 
plunging  them  into  cold  water  before  cook¬ 
ing  them. 

Never  put  a  pudding  that  is  to  bo  steam¬ 
ed  into  anything  else  than  a  dry  mould. 

Never  wash  raisins  that  are  to  be  used 
in  sweet  dishes.  It  will  make  the  i)udding 
heavy.  To  clean  them,  wipe  in  a  dry  towel. 

To  brown  sugar  for  sauce  or  for  pud¬ 
dings,  put  the  sugar  in  a  perfectly  dry 
saucepan.  If  the  pan  is  the  least  bit  wet, 
the  sugar  will  burn,  and  you  will  spoil  your 
saucei)an. 

Cutlets  and  steaks  may  be  fried,  as  well 
as  broiled  ;  but  they  must  be  put  in  hot 
butter  or  lard.  Tlie  grease  is  hot  enough 
when  it  throws  off  a  bluish  smoke. 

The  water  used  in  mixing  bread  must  be 
tepid  hot.  If  it  is  too  hot,  the  loaf  will  be 
full  of  great  holes. 

To  boil  potatoes  successfully,  when  the 
skin  breaks  pour  off  the  water,  and  let 
them  finish  cooking  in  their  own  steam. 

In  making  a  crust  of  any  kind,  do  not 
melt  the  lard  in  the  flour.  Melting  will  in¬ 
jure  the  crust. 

In  boiling  dumplings  of  any  kind,  put 
them  in  the  water  one  at  a  time.  If  they 
are  put  in  together,  they  will  mix  with 
each  other. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


Another  new  metal,  Samarium,  has  been 
discovered.  It  was  found  and  christened 
before  being  either  seen  or  handled  !  This 
has  been  done  by  spectrum  analysis.  That 
it  will  be  isedated  from  the  other  elements 
with  which  it  is  combined,  there  is  little 
doubt. 

The  ISlectric  in  Mines. 

The  London  Mining  Journal  points  out, 
that  asiile  from  its  other  advantages,  the 
success  of  the  electric  light  would  solve  a 
most  important  problem  affecting  the  lives 
of  many  persons  now  working  in  the  mines. 
“  There  appears  to  be  no  reason,”  says  the 
Journal,  “  why  electricity  should  not  be 
made  applicable  for  mining  instead  of 
lamps,  and  this  would  effect  what  our 
mining  engineers  and  foremost  chemists 
have  long  been  looking  for.  It  would  give 
the  men  a  light  such  as  they  have  never 
dreamed  of,  enabling  them  to  get  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  coal  in  a  given  time  than 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  bring  down  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  barely  suffices 
to  make  the  blackness  of  the  working  place 
visible. 

Color  Y’ariatioii  in  Flowers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences,  botanical  subjects 
being  under  discussion,  Dr.  Hunt  said  that 
the  cause  of  color  variation  in  flowers  was 
entirely  unknown.  It  could  not  yet  be  ex¬ 
plained  why  the  same  species  in  different 
localities  were  of  different  color,  or  why 
even  the  same  flower  presented  varying 
tints  at  different  periods  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Mr.  Meehan  called  attention  to  the 
case  of  Gilia  aggregata  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region,  as  affording  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  variation  in  color.  Towards  the 
north  all  these  plants,  which  form  a  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  landscape,  are  white. 
Towards  the  south  they  assume  a  pink 
tint,  which  gradually  deepens  until,  when 
found  three  or  four  hundred  miles  farther 
south,  the  same  species  is  of  a  deep  crim¬ 
son  color. 

TaiinluK  Plants. 

The  bark  of  the  hemlock,  from  its  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  it 
could  be  obtained,  has  been  more  largely 
employed  in  the  Eastern  States  as  a  tan¬ 
ning  material  than  almost  any  other  sub¬ 
stance,  notwithstanding  the  per  cent. 'of 
tannic  acid  is  only  9^'  per  cent.  Leaves 
of  the  sweet  fern  contain  nearly  as  high  a 
per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  as  hemlock,  9.42 
per  cent.,  and  from  its  abundance  in  all 
our  upland  pastures,  it  is  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  more  account  is  not  made  of 
it.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  at¬ 
tending  its  working,  and  the  leather  made 
from  it  is  equally  as  good  and  pliable  as 
that  dressed  by  any  other  substance. 
Sumac  are  the  richest  in  tannic  acid  of 
any  of  the  tanning  plants  of  America,  be¬ 
ing  from  24  to  26  per  cent.  Why  not  util¬ 
ize  these  plants  ? 

Glaxs  Shoe  PatternH. 

The  question  sometimes  arises  whether 
a  patent  can  be  obtained  for  the  mere  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  special  material  for  another 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  well  known  arti¬ 
cle.  In  reply,  we  may  state  that  if  the  Pa¬ 
tent  Office  is  satisfied  that  in  consequence 
of  the  substitution  a  new  and  important 
result  is  obtained,  a  patent  will  be  allowed. 
A  recent  case  in  point  is  that  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  who  asked  for  a  patent  for  making 
shoe  patterns  of  glass.  It  was  alleged 
against  the  applicant  that  glass  patterns 
had  been  previously  used  for  cutting  out 
photo  print  ovals ;  also  that  sheet  metal 
shoe  patterns  were  in  common  use,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  invention  in  merely 
substituting  therefor  such  a  well  known 
substance  as  sheet  glass.  But  the  Com¬ 
missioner  decided  that  the  use  of  glass 
shoe  patterns  was  a  useful  novelty,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  a  patent,  because  such 
patterns  enabled  the  cutter  to  see  any  de¬ 
fects  in  the  leather,  and  move  the  pattern 
to  avoid  them,  which  he  could  not  do  with 
the  ordinary  patterns.  So  the  patent  for 
glass  shoe  patterns  was  allowed. 


Production  of  Flaxen  Clotli. 

In  1810,  when  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  but  little  more  than  7,000,000,  there 
were  produced  in  the  United  States  over 
21,000,000  yards  of  flaxen  cloth  made  in 
famUies.  At  the  present  time,  when  the 
population  of  the  country  is  believed  to  be 
50,000,000,  the  total  annual  production  of 
flax  and  linen  fabrics  is  probably  not  over 
5,000,000  yards,  and  not  a  yard  of  line  linen 
is  made  in  the  country. 

An  Ancient  City. 

A  ruined  city  of  very  ancient  date  has 
been  dLscovered  in  Southern  Italy,  near 
Manfredonia.  Its  location  is  in  a  maisli, 
beneatli  which  it  was  buried  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  soon  aft('r  having  been  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Goths.  Among  the  objects 
of  interest  brought  to  light  in  the  buried 
city  is  a  magnificent  Temple  of  Diana, 
adorned  witli  a  portico  over  sixty  feet  long, 
and  an  immense  neeroj)olis.  Valuable 
relics  which  have  been  disinterred  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations  already  made, 
have  been  j)laced  in  the  Museum  of  Nai)les. 

The  British  Postal  Service. 

Neal  Dow  examined  the  English  postal 
service  when  recently  in  England,  and  his 
opinion  is  that  it  could  not  easily  be  im¬ 
proved.  Oil  the  great  mail  routes  the  rail¬ 
road  trains  are  run  very  rapidly,  and  they 
take  in  and  throw  out  the  letter  bags  with¬ 
out  stopping,  as  they  fly  along  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  They  pause  only 
at  the  princiiial  towns  upon  their  way. 
Anywhere  within  the  three  kingdoms  a 
letter  of  one  ounce  weight  goes  for  a  penny, 
and  the  terms  are  very  cheap  for  other 
mailable  matter.  This  penny  rate  includes 
the  entire  cost  of  service  in  the  transport¬ 
ation  and  delivery,  not  only  in  the  large 
towns,  as  in  this  country,  but  also  in  all  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  is  no  cottage  so  remote  or 
retired  that  the  letter-carrier  does  not 
reach  it.  The  perfection  of  this  system 
of  actual  delivery,  if  possible,  is  thus  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Dow ;  “I  have  received 
among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  at  Liverpool.  It  was 
marked  at  the  office  ‘  Not  here.  Try  Man¬ 
chester.’  There  again  it  was  marked  ‘  Try 
Edinburgh.’  And  there  it  was  marked 
‘  Try  Stirling,’  where  it  reached  me.” 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  frequently  transmitted  !30,()0()  telegrams 
a  day  through  its  New  York  office. 

Dean  Staidey  says  that  profanity  and 
debauchery  are  now  almost  as  rare  among 
British  seamen  as  reverence  and  sobriety 
were  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of 
silk  manufactures  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  this 
year,  will  reach  fully  $10,000,000.  The 
weekly  consumption  of  raw  silk  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  10,000  to  15,00(1  pounds,  and  between 
9,000  jmd  10,000  persons  are  engaged  in 
the  industry. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  been 
printing  its  ten-cent  Testament  the  past 
year  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  copies  a 
day,  but  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with 
its  orders.  Tts  twenty-five  cent  Bible  has 
also  been  struck  oft’  at  the  rate  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  per  day. 

Dr.  Phillips  mentions  the  interesting  fact 
that  medical  science  is  making  headway 
among  the  Hindoos.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  the 
Beirut  Mt'dlcal  College,  states  that  during 
its  ten  yeais  it  has  gratluated  fifty  native 
students,  who  are  building  up  large  prac¬ 
tices,  and  doing  untold  good  in  Syria  and 
Egypt. 

Rosa  Bonheur  has  presented  to  the 
Spanish  Government  a  life-size  painting  of 
a  lion,  and  the  picture  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  Madrid  Gallery,  despite  the  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  liv¬ 
ing  artists.  This  is  a  high  compliment, 
certainly,  to  the  genius  of  the  French 
painter. 

Old  Lady  (on  tlonkey) — Boy,  boy,  isn’t 
this  very  dangerous’?  Boy — Werry  dan¬ 
gerous,  indeed,  inarm  ;  there  was  a  lady  a 
ridin’  up  here  last  year  and  the  donkey 
fell  and  the  lady  was  chucked  over  the 
cliff  and  killed.  t)ld  Lady— Good  gracious  ; 
was  the  donkey  killed,  too  ?  Boy— No, 
inarm  :  that’s  the  werry  donkey. 

.  The  secretary  of  the  Central  Evangelical 
Society  of  Paris  states  that,  if  they  had 
means,  they  could  found  a  new  Protestant 
church  every  week,  so  eager  are  the  people 
all  through  Southern  France  to  accept  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel.  Eugene  lieveil- 
laud,  the  converted  infidel,  is  doing  a  grand 
work. 

Tommy  came  home  from  school  and 
handed  to  his  father  the  teacher’s  report 
on  his  progress  during  the  month.  ‘  This 
is  very  unsatisfactory,  Tom  ;  you’ve  a 
very  small  number  of  good  marks.  I’m 
not  at  all  pleased  with  it.’  ‘I  told  the 
teacher  you  wouldn’t  be,  but  he  wouldn’t 
alter  it.’ 

“  Edward,”  said  Mr.  B,  “what  do  I  hear, 
that  you  have  disobeyed  your  grandmo¬ 
ther,  who  told  you  just  now  not  to  jump 
down  these  stejis  ?  ”  “  Grandma  didn’t 

tell  us  not  to,  papa  ;  she  only  c-ame  to  the 
door  and  said  ‘  I  wouldn’t  jump  down 
those  steps,  boys,’  and  I  shouldn’t  think 
she  would,  an  old  lady  like  her !  ” 

A  letter  from  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde,  D.D.,  of 
Honolulu,  gives  some  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  a  recent  visit  to  volcano 
Kilauea.  The  old  crater  is  nine  miles  in 
circumference,  and  has  precipitous  sides 
fifty  feet  deep.  For  three  miles  one  walks 
over  cold  lava  (ridged  like  a  “  twist  loaf  ” 
of  bread),  when  the  pit,  a  mile  in  circum¬ 
ference,  is  reached.  Here  the  lava  some¬ 
times  rises  to  the  rim,  at  other  times  sinks 
down  one  or  two  hundred  feet  below,  and 
dashes  in  great  waves  like  ocean  breakers 
against  the  sides,  or  sweeps  around  in  an¬ 
gry  current  like  the  whirlpool  below  Niag¬ 
ara. 

A  darkey  returning  from  church  was 
asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  seruion. 
“  Well,  sah,  de  sermon  was  upon  de  mira¬ 
cle  ob  de  loaves  and  de  fishes.  De  minis¬ 
ter  said  how  dere  was  seven  thousand 
loaves  and  five  thousand  fishes  divided  be¬ 
tween  de  twelve  apostles.”  “  Well,  what 
miracle  was  there  about  that  ?  ”  “  Why, 
sah,  de  miracle  was  dat  dey  didn’t  bust ! 
Dat’s  my  reception  ob  de  circumstance.” 

Already  there  is  question  of  celebrating 
next  year  in  Bavaria  a  centenary  of  which 
few  parallels  can  be  produced  out  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  1180  the  Duchy 
of  Bavaria  was  fli-st  conferred  on  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  Seven 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  that  date, 
and  during  all  that  period  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Wittelsbach  have  ruled  over 
Bavaria  without  a  break.  No  other  reign¬ 
ing  house  in  Europe  can  produce  an  in¬ 
stance  of  similar  uninterrupted  rule.  The 
Historical  Association  of  Upper  Bavaria 
purpose  organizing  a  celebration  should 
the  government  not  unteitake  the  task. 
The  central  point  of  the  association’s  festi¬ 
val  would  be  the  Monastery  of  Soheyeru, 
where  one  hundred  and  twenty  Wittels- 
bachs  are  buried. 


Reputation  Established. 

BARSTOW’S 

WEOiieET  ntoN  Fume 

for  Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Goai. 

TIIIRTEEN  SIZES,  PORTA  RLE  AND 
BRICK  SET. 

ALSO  A  FfLI.  LINK  OF 

Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges,  Gas  and 
Oii  Stoves. 

Importaut  lmi)rovenieiit8  found  In  no  other.  Permanently 
pas-tlcUt.  No  overheated  radiatlnd  surface.  Economical  and 
powerful.  Simple  and  durable.  Material  and  workmanship 
same  a.s  In  other  well  known  goods  of  our  make,  which  have 
gained  for  us  our  world-wide  reputation  of  producing  the 
flnest  goods  In  the  trade.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

BARSTOW  STOVE  CO., 

Cor.  Beekiiiaii  anil  Water  Streets,  New  York  ; 

50  and  58  I'uion  Street,  Boston  ; 
I’rovlilenee,  K.  I. 


Caution  !— The  great  popuharity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  oiir  “.-\utomatic’’  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 

the 

New  Automatic” 

or  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle  I— 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ’.—Easiest  to  Work  ’—Fastest  I— Makes 
Strongest  Seam ! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health ! 

As  it  is  iimx>s.sible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an 

we  solicit  DIBKCT  COKRSiSPONDtiNCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  bcxing 
Maciune,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

Address,  WiLLCOX  &  CIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  OF  PDBLICATION. 

LITERARY  AHRACTiONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Rot.  L.  j.  HALSEY,  B.D. 


J.&R.IAMB, 


pass  the  door. 


IZmo . 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Fliilada. 


t59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

in  Brass,  Bronze,  Stone  &  Marble. 

PRICE  .$50,  $75,  $100,  $lo0  EACH. 

Pulpits,  Reading  Desks, 
Communion  Tables, 
Chairs,  &c. 

By  Rev.  JAMES  A.  WORDEX.  bAxXNERS  in  SILK  AND  GOLD. 

18.no.  Price  in  Cloth.^c.  Paper . 30c.  $5,  $7.50,  $10,  $15  EACH. 

MAsftnATii  IJAUTII  Sent!  for  I*rico  LiAt  rtkI  circular  to 

SABBATH  MONTHt  J.  &  K.  lamb,  so  carmine  St„  New  York. 

Devotional  Thoughts  for  Young  Mothers.  p  .  . 

By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOIOHTOX.  U  t  ll  t  n  ft  L  H  ft  W  I 

^  A  01  ciri.'ete  and  bnihant  history  of  hig  “Tour  Around 

eenfa  IluV/d”— also his entire  mifimry  and  earee^  , 

lunio.  Price .  oO  cents.  l.vthe  Princeof  descriptlveauthors,IIoii.J.T. 

-  Ileudl^'.  iif~Amilliot^ri^deiranttktabo(>kto-dai/. 

THE  MODEL  CHRISTIAN  WORKER-John  Potter.  ^.ndj^rcircularaandternis.  Hubbaud  I}Bos.,PliiJadci 

»,  to.  wiiiiAii  p.  BREiD,  M.  .  i  XMEArOFFERjlW^tSR 

16iiio.  Price .  60  cents,  at  EXTRAORDINARY  LO\\  DricrM  for  cash. 


A8REAT0FFERIIIilSfo'’.!tRI 


FIRST  YEARS 

IN 

SONG-LAND 

FOK 

Day  Schools  and  Juvenile  Classes. 

By  GKOKGK  F.  ROOT. 

A  well-ordered,  interesting  and  carefully  graded 
course  of  elementary  lessons,  and  a  generous  supply 
of  good  attractive 

For  Imitation. 

Kt tidy  or  Nutation. 

“  Special  Occasions. 

IN  KVKIIY  OEPAKTMKNT 

“  First  Years  in  Song-Land 

Is  far  In  advance  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  out¬ 
strips  all  compotitors.  ‘216  pages  in  beautiful  style. 

Be  sure  to  examine  “ FIRST  YEARS  IN 
SONG  LAND”  before  you  select  a  book  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Session. 

Price  50  cents,  by  mall :  $5  per  dozen,  by  express. 
Specimen  pages  now  ready,  and  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

66  West  Fourth  St.  I  805  Broadway, 
Cincinnati.  I  New  York. 

A  CASH  BUSINESS  850  TO  $200  A 

month  for  Agents,  Teachers.  Students  and  Ladies, 
introducing  our  NEW  BOOK.  Unrivalled  contents. 
Elegaut  illustrations.  Complete  outfit  and  territory 
$1.  The  new  editions  and  reduced  prices  of  our  Stand¬ 
ard  Illustrated,  Religious,  Historical,  .Agricultural, 
and  Medical  Works,  with  best  terms  and  quick  sales, 
are  reasons  why  live  agents  eoln  money  In  their  sale. 
A  single  agent  has  sold  over  6000  copies.  A  few  more 
wanted  for  Full  and  Winter  work.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars.  E.  B.  TREAT,  805  Broadway,  New  York. 


PIANOS  9123  do  9131,  7  1-3  do  9140  and 
9133,  not  used  SI.Y  illontbs.  Warranted  3 
years.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogues  Mailed.  HORACE  WATEltS,  Agent, 
manufacturer  and  Dealer,  40  East  14tli  St.. 
New  Y'ork.  P.  O.  Box,  3530. 


THE  BEST  FOR 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  ’WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  retailers.  Sole  Agents, 

Ff  J/.  HENRY  SMITH  <f-  CO., 

O.  Box  502.  82  &  84  WORTH  ST.,  N.  Y 


Notwithstanding  the  great  adv.vnce 
IN  Raw  Silk,  we  have  maintained  the 

PREVAILING  LOW  PRICES  OF  LAST  SEASON  ON 


OUR  CELEBRATED 


Caeheiiiere  Sublime  de  Xovi 

BLACK  SILK. 

The  SERVICEABLE  QUALITIIS  OF  THESE 

Goods,  with  our  Positive  Guarantee  of 
Satisfaction,  recommend  them  to  all. 

WUWABD&GO., 

75  4  77  Sprite  St.,  kY. 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

Fro...  Piers  SO  and  31,  North  River. 
GLASGOW.  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  960,  970,  980  ;  Excursion,  9130  to  9140. 
Second  Cabin,  940.  Steerage,  938. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  955  and  965.  Excursion,  9100  and  9130. 
Steerage,  938.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Irrafli  itsufd  for  any  amount  at  Current  Ratet. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 


//  Aal  Theaastoa,  Ct.  \ 

^clocks) 

\ 

^  towers, 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  of  London,  and  343 
Broadway,  New  York,  Invites  the  attention  of  al 
who  are  interested  in  Engravings  to  bis  large  aad  fine 
collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  impressions 
from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 
fiourlshed  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight 
eentb  centuries.  Vorretpondenoe  i$  invited,  and  visitors 
will  be  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the 
collection. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Eostlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  Ac. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

W  ABTE  SILK. 

Send  30  cents  In  postage  stamps  for  one  ounce  of 
Sewing  Silk,  black  or  colors,  about  800  yards  In  each 
package;  in  lengths  from  one  to  ten  yards  each. 
Send  for  circular  about  Knitting  Silk. 

BKAINERD,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO., 

469  Broadway,  N.  Y.  ^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

fif  Ptiro  Coppor  uikil  Tni  fi  r  Chnrchek 
Fire  Alarmn,  Farinii,  etc.  FULLs 
WAURANTEIt.  Catilr.LMif  HPiit  Free. 

VANDUZEN  A  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

BELL  POUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS. 

JET  Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needing  bells. 

TlEELrS  BEUS. 

The  geuuln''  J^roy  Church  Bells,  Known  to  the  put- 
lie  since  IS'tii,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  all  otners.  Cataloguee  free.  No  agenciee.  P.  O, 

I  address  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

I  MENEELY  *  COMPAMZ. 
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OVB  FINAKCIALLT-FEEBLE  CUT  CHCSCHES. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  was  held  on  Monday  at  10  o’clock. 
The  Moderator  being  absent,  the  Key.  Dr. 
Wilson  presided.  Business  of  more  than  us¬ 
ual  importance  was  transacted.  The  Bev. 
Dr.  William  J.  Tucker  of  the  Madison  Square 
church  asked  to  be  dismissed  in  order  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Chair  of  Homiletics  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  Very  deep  feelings 
of  regiet  were  expressed  by  members.  The 
Presbytery  felt  grieved  in  the  loss  of  so  able 
and  devoted  a  man  as  Dr.  Tucker  had  proved 
himself  to  be  since  beginning  his  work  in  this 
city.  Dr.  Adams,  the  former  pastor  of  Madi¬ 
son  Square  church,  expressed  himself  most 
tenderly  as  feeling  a  sense  of  deep  regret  that 
the  dissolution  should  take  place.  The  re¬ 
quest  of  Dr.  Tucker  was  reluctantly  granted. 

Dr.  George  D.  Mathews’  request  to  dissolve 
his  connection  with  the  Westminster  Church, 
was  reconsidered  and  granted. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Crosby,  chairman  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  the  Finan¬ 
cially  Feeble  Churches,  made  the  following 
report : 

“  That  after  much  deliberation  it  has  made  to 
the  Church  Extension  Committee  the  following 
suggestions,  to  wit, 

“  That  inquiry  Ije  made  as  to  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Allen  street.  Spring  street,  Broome 
street  (Seventh),  Eleventh  street  (New  York), 
Twenty-second  street  (Westminster),  and  Eighty- 
fourth  street  churches,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the 
pastors  (so  far  as  the  circumstances  warrant)  l>e 
supplemented  to  make  each  a  salary  of  $2,5U0  a 
year. 

“  Your  Committee  believes  that  the  Presbytery 
should  sustain  these  churches  permanently  as 
strong  missionary  centres,  well  officered  for  their 
important  work,  and  that  the  gifts  of  the  churches 
to  the  Church  Extension  Committee  should  be  so 
increased  as  to  warrant  this  action.”  [Signed]— 
Howard  Crosby,  8.  Irenaeus  Prime,  Cephas  Brain- 
erd. 

A  warm  and  animated  discussion  followed 
the  presentation  of  this  report.  Dr.  Booth 
made  a  motion  that  the  above  reprrtbe  refer¬ 
red  back  to  the  Committee  with  the  request 
that  they  examine  the  question  further  with 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  requesting  the 
Home  Missionary  Board  to  take  these  church¬ 
es  under  their  care,  and  report  at  a  future 
meeting  of  Presbytery. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  and  others 
who  discussed  the  question  involved  in  the 
resolution,  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presbytery  to  take  care  of  these  feeble  church¬ 
es  within  its  bounds — as  important  a  duty  as 
it  was  to  sustain  churches  in  Africa  or  any 
other  foreign  country.  Dr.  Booth’s  motion 
was  carried. 

A  request  was  made  and  granted  that  the 
Thirteenth -street  church  be  permitted  to 
prosecute  a  call  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Louisville  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the 
Bev.  Albert  B.  Simpson  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

After  other  routine  business  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  again  the  first  Monday  in 
November. 


THE  BEV.  GEOBQE  MULLEE  IN  TROY. 

The  Bev.  George  MQller  of  Bristol,  England, 
has  been  spending  a  week  in  our  city,  leaving 
last  Saturday  for  Albanj\  He  preached  every 
night,  addressing  large  audiences,  and  his 
sermons  and  talks  have  been  productive  of  a 
most  healthful  and  happy  influence.  The 
Christian  public  has  been  gratified  in  being 
permitted  to  see  and  hear  a  man  who  lives  a 
life  of  trust. 

Only  one  opportunity  was  granted  me  to 
listen  to  an  entire  discourse.  This  was  at  the 
joint  meetings  of  “  The  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Troy  and  vicinity,”  and  “  The  Metliod- 
ist  Preachers  Association.”  Not  only  fifty 
ministers  gathered  to  hear  Mr.  Muller,  but 
also  many  laymen  with  their  wives  and 
friends.  Mr.  Muller  spoke  for  about  one 
hour  valuable  words  of  wisdom,  drawn  from 
Scripture  and  his  own  experience.  He  talked 
most  tenderly  to  his  “beloved  younger  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  ministry.”  He  began  by  referring 
to  the  supreme  honor  to  any  one  in  being 
allowed  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He 
assured  us  tliat  the  positions  of  President 
of  the  United  States  or  President  of  France 
had  no  attraction  to  him,  if  it  was  left  to  him 
to  choose  between  them  and  that  of  an  hum¬ 
ble  minister  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Then  he 
went  on  to  tell  us  how  best  to  prosecute  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  urged  upon  us  the 
consecutive  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  re¬ 
marking  that  he  had  read  the  Bible  through 
more  than  one  hundred  times.  He  plead  for 
expositor}’  preaching  as  the  most  acceptable 
to  the  learned  and  unlettered,  and  most  fruit¬ 
ful  of  good  results.  He  recommended  in¬ 
quiry  meetings  as  a  very  useful  adjunct  to 
preaching.  He  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  h’.imility  to  genuine  success  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  many  other  helpful  suegestions  were 
made,  which  he  illustrated  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  One  of  the  things  which  especially 
struck  me  was  his  manner  of  finding  texts. 
He  advised  us  as  soon  as  Sunday  night  ser¬ 
vice  is  over  to  begin  praying  for  direction  in 
the  selection  of  next  Sunday’s  text,  at  the 
same  time  prosecuting  the  consecutive  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible.  The  Lord  knows  who  will 
be  at  church  next  Sunday,  and  what  their  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  will  be,  and  just  what  truth 
they  will  need;  therefore  it  is  the  highest 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  not  to 
rely  upon  his  own  judgment  or  taste  in  the 
selection  of  a  text,  but  to  implore  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Omniscient  One. 

Monday  night  he  told  the  story  of  his  life 
in  the  Second  or  Fifth-street  church  before 
an  immense  audience.  Tuesday  night  the 
city  and  vicinity  ministers  and  their  wives 
were  invited  to  meet  him  socially  at  the  Fifth- 
street  Baptist  church,  when  he  improved  part 
of  the  time  by  preaching  the  Gospel.  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday  evenings  he  preached 
in  other  churches,  and  Friday  night  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Lansingburgh. 
And  thus  ended  a  very  useful  and  ever  mem¬ 
orable  visit.  N.  B.  B. 


“HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR.” 

So  “  Eaton”  for  Prof.  Mears  in  The  Evan- 
OEUBT  of  Sept.  25.  So  now  I  as  to  the  good 
Professor’s  “bit  of  romance  in  real  life,”  In- 
tiodueing  his  letter  in  the  same  paper.  For 
impersonid  romance,  harmless  and  pleasing 
even,  if  not  really  useful,  may  become  per¬ 
sonal  reality,  with  risk  of  miscrediting  real 
honor,  by  simply  not  knowing  all  the  facts. 
As  in  this  case :  The  writer’s  impersonal  ac¬ 
count  —  just  a  bit  tinted  as  to  some  stat¬ 
ed  facts  —  becomes  at  once  personal  in 
jast  “one  of  the  villages  of”  Central  New 
York ;  gets  into  a  local  paper  (over  request 
that  it  would  stay  out);  and  seems  to  put 
honor  unduly  upon  a  reputedly  modest,  but 
not  ungrateful  “father-in-law.”  Let  it  then 


be  here  added  that  said  father-in-law’s  pas¬ 
toral  “salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year 
(or  less),”  beginning  with  half  a  thousand 
twenty  years  ago,  in  five  years  advanced  fifty 
per  cent.,  with  change  of  field ;  and  has  for  a 
dozen  years,  in  present  field,  never  been  less 
than  a  thousand,  and  paid  monthly,  besides 
being  considerably  supplemented  from  time 
to  time  with  “whatever  else  a  loving,  gen¬ 
erous  people  may  have  seen  needful  for  the 
honor  of  religion,  and  his  comfort  among 
them  ” ;  that  this  salary  has  for  several  years 
been  added  to  five  per  cent,  by  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  clerical,  if  not  by  “extra  ministerial,” 
work;  that  “his  children,  educated  in  a  first 
class  institution  at  a  distance  from  home,” 
have  somehow  been  very  generously  served 
by  said  excellent  institution ;  and  that  there 
is  a  »/io<Aer-in-law,  after  King  Lemuel’s  own 
ideal — the  meet  help  of  that 

“  FATHBB-IN-IjAW.” 


Kote  anU  (Comment. 

We  elsewhere  give  place  to  a  parting  note 
from  Dr.  Bushnell,  who  sailed  on  Saturday  in 
the  City  of  Berlin,  as  did  Dr.  Jessup  and  fam¬ 
ily.  Dr.  Bushnell  leaves  us,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  in  very  feeble  health,  being  obliged  to 
take  to  his  couch  before  the  steamer  left  her 
dock.  Doctors  Post,  Thomson,  and  Clark 
of  this  city,  however,  favored  his  return,  be¬ 
lieving  the  African  climate  more  favorable  to 
his  health  than  the  perhaps  too  stim-ulating 
air  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Ml'S.  Bushnell  and  Miss  Jeanette  Camer¬ 
on.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jessup  are  accompanied 
by  Miss  Ellen  Jackson  and  Miss  Bird,  the 
latter  the  daughter  of  the  missionary  at 
Abeih.  Many  prayers  will  attend  those  be¬ 
loved  missionaries  for  their  health  and  safe 
arrival. 

On  Monday  evening  next,  Oct.  20,  at  7:30 
o’clock,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  will  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  Marble  church,  in  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  at  Twenty-ninth  street,  to  hoar  the  re¬ 
port  and  addresses  from  its  delegates  to  the 
late  General  Conference  in  Basle.  Among 
the  delegates  from  whom  remarks  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  are  the  Bev.  Drs.  Schaff,  John  Hall, 
Washburn,  Stoddard,  Atterbury,  Chambers, 
Porter,  Hurst,  and  Anderson.  An  occasion 
of  much  interest  is  anticipated. 

The  celebrated  will  case  between  the  heirs 
of  Brigham  Young  and  the  apostolic  execu¬ 
tors,  has  come  to  an  end.  The  executors,  it 
will  bo  remembered,  were  charged  by  the 
heirs  with  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  estate, 
and  with  breach  of  trust.  Those  implicated 
were  the  head  of  the  Church,  John  Taylor, 
and  Apostles  Goo.  Q.  Cannon,  Albert  Carring¬ 
ton,  atid  Brigham  Young  jr.  Tlie  case  has 
been  settled  bjr  a  compromise,  in  which  the 
executors  pay  the  heirs  $75,000 !  This  seems 
a  plain  confession  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the 
executors. 

We  observe  that  the  Southern  Presbytery 
of  Montgomery  is  dissatisfied  because  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  delegates  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Council  to  be  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1880 — and  with  apparent  good  rea¬ 
son.  Six  Synods  are  unrepresented  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  ministerial  member;  three  Presbyteries 
in  one  Synod  send  seven  out  of  fourteen  min¬ 
isterial  members ;  and  two  Presbyteries  send 
seven  delegates  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-eight. 

The  Foreign  Missionary,  which  a  corre¬ 
spondent  wishes  to  subscribe  for,  may  be  had 
by  inclosing  $1  to  Mr.  Bankin,  Treasurer,  23 
Centre  street.  New  York.  Ten  copies  are 
sent  for  87. 

We  I'egret  to  learn  that  Dr.  P.  H.  Fowler  of 
Utica  continues  to  suffer  greatly  from  ill 
health  and  debility. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Holmes  of  Auburn,  one  of  Dr. 
Vincent’s  large  and  eminent  force  of  workers 
at  Fairpoint,  is  giving  a  series  of  normal  Bi¬ 
ble  lessons  in  the  First  Presbyterian  chapel, 
Elmira,  to  a.  largo  and  deeply  interested  class. 
Elmira  and  Watkins  have  united  in  procur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Holmes’  services  on  successive  eve¬ 
nings,  and  other  contiguous  churches  might 
well  follow  the  good  example. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OP  ST.  PAUL. 

This  body  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  the  evening  of  Oot.  7, 
whore  Bev.  Daniel  Stewart,  D.D.,  is  pastor.  It  has 
recently  succeeded  in  paying  off  the  whole  of  an 
abiding  debt  of  several  thousands,  and  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Rev.  Sam’l  Conn,  D.D.,  of 
8t.  Paul,  the  retiring  moderator,  gave  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  forcible  address  from  Luke  xxii.  36 : 
“  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment, 
and  buy  one  ” ;  showing  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Christ’s  words,  and  the  necessity  that  the  Christian 
in  the  world  should  be  armed.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  opening  service  by  Rev.  B.  F.  McLaren  of 
Red  Wing,  one  of  our  most  successful  men  in  pul¬ 
pit  and  parish  ;  and  by  Bev.  Wm.  McKibben,  who 
after  five  years  of  devoted  work  in  the  Central 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  now  loaves  that  field  with  the 
regret  of  his  people  and  the  whole  Presbytery. 
There  is  no  other  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  this 
I>astoral  relation  than  a  difference  of  opinion  of 
pastor  and  people  concerning  a  debt  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  One  thinks  it  ought  to  be  paid 
now,  the  other  gradually.  One  thinks  it  is  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  prosperity,  and  resigns ;  the  other  con¬ 
siders  it  no  obstacle,  and  consents  reluctantly  to 
the  separation.  Mr.  McKibben  is  a  strong  man, 
and  it  will  l>o  a  real  loss  to  this  Presbytery  if  he 
goes  beyond  it.  East  or  West. 

After  the  opening  worship,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Stevens 
of  Fargo,  Dakota  Territory,  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  C.  T.  Chester  of  Minneapolis  tempo¬ 
rary  clerk.  Mr.  Stevens  is  chairman  of  the  C!om- 
mission  to  the  Bed  River  Region  from  this  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  other  members  are  Bev.  O.  H.  Elmer 
of  Moorhead,  Minn.,  a  town  directly  across  the 
Red  River  from  Fargo ;  and  Bev.  D.  C.  Lyon  of 
St.  Paul,  our  active  synodical  missionary  for  many 
years.  There  was  no  item  of  business  more  en¬ 
couraging  the  next  day  (Wednesday)  than  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  Commission.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission,  assisted  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Stevens  at 
Bismarck,  with  Rev.  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Iddlngs, 
have  done  faithful  work  in  that  region,  gathered 
several  congregations,  and  organized  one  or  two 
churches  since  last  April ;  have  planned  much 
more  work ;  and  now  request  Synod  to  form  them 
into  a  Presbytery.  The  wonderful  resources,  the 
great  extent,  the  fertility  of  that  region  are  result¬ 
ing  in  d  rawing  thousands  from  other  localities.  It 
behooves  the  various  war  departments  of  Christ's 
Church  to  send  immediately  a  spiritual  regiment, 
gun-boat,  or  other  hallowed  foroe  to  command  the 
passes.  Presbyterians  of  the  Northwest  are  ad¬ 
vancing  along  the  line ;  so  are  Congregationalists 
and  Baptists,  who  also  met  in  conference  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  last  week,  and  the  Methodists  who  met  at 
Winona. 

Presbytery  adopted  the  suggsstiouuf  the  OsBSr- 
al  Assembly's  Committee  on  Boasvolenoe ;  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  Permauent  Comsait- 


tees,  with  Rev.  D.  R.  Breed  as  the  chairman  of 
chairmen,  are  to  form  a  Presbyterlal  Committee  to 
excite  more  attention  toward  systematic  giving. 

Beyond  the  items  of  business  mentioned  there 
was  little  else  than  routine  work,  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees,  etc.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Stillwater,  next  April.  Cablobti. 


LITKRARY. 

Wo  have  received  a  neat  little  manual  pam¬ 
phlet  of  64  pages,  the  first,  as  we  suppose,  of 
the  “  Outline  Missionary  Series,”  proposed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey  of  Dansville,  N.  Y’. 
The  author  was  for  seven  years  a  missionary 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  India, 
and  knowing  well  what  is  likely  to  bo  useful 
to  pastors,  and  indeed  all  persons  who  wish 
to  be  well  advised  as  to  what  is  going  for¬ 
ward  in  the  missionary  world,  he  has  here 
given  us  a  compilation  on  China,  at  once 
thorough  and  valuable  lor  reference  and  use. 
Price  by  mail  25  cents ;  to  all  clergymen  15 
cents. 

The  American  News  Company  (Subscription 
Department)  has  issued  parts  3,  4,  and  5  of 
“Around  the  World  with  General  Grant,”  by 
John  Bussell  Young.  It  is  to  bo  completed 
in  twenty  parts,  (50  cents  each,)  and  has  now 
reached  page  320.  The  letter  press  and  illus¬ 
trations  are  excellent,  though  some  of  the 
latter  have  done  duty  in  other  connections. 

“Model  Missionary  Mooting”  is  the  titlo 
of  a  small  pamphlet  recently  issued  in  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio.  It  is  of  the  dramatic  order,  each 
different  country  being  represented  by  a 
young  lady  dressed  in  tlie  national  costume. 
It  is  a  full  report  of  a  mooting  iield  in  that 
city  which  proved  so  attractive  that  this  ex¬ 
act  description  of  it  has  been  given  to  the 
public  to  encourage  its  repetition  in  other 
places.  Any  information  concerning  it  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Mrs.  C.  C.  Doolittle. 

“  His  Honor  the  Mayor  ”  is  from  the  pen  of 
Helen  E.  Chapman,  and  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Temperance  Society,  58  Reade  street. 
It  is  a  story  portraying  the  disastrous  results 
of  moderate  drinking,  and  the  relations  of 
strong  drink  to  political  corruption  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  misrule.  It  is  timely,  and  an  impres¬ 
sive  warning  to  those  tempted  to  seek  politi¬ 
cal  preferment  through  the  aid  of  demoraliz¬ 
ing  drinking  customs. 


(Current 

PERSONAL  AND  NEAVS  ITEMS. 

The  owner  and  architects  of  the  Adrian 
(Michigan)  Fair  grand  stand,  which  recently 
fell,  causing  the  death  of  15  persons  and  in¬ 
juring  270  more,  have  all  been  indicted  for 
manslaughter.  Arrests  wore  made  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

Henry  C.  Carey,  the  well  known  ■writer  on 
political  economy,  died  at  his  r  'swence  in 
Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Monday.  Ho 
had  been  in  a  feeble  condition  for  some  time, 
owing  to  his  advanced  ago. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  an  unused  outbuilding 
back  of  the  Old  Adams  House,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  on  Monday  night,  and,  carried  by 
a  strong  gale,  destroyed  all  the  buildings  on 
both  sides  of  Main  street  from  that  point  up 
to  the  railway  crossing.  Thirty-six  bijildings 
were  burned.  The  losses  aggi<3g5tr!'$^,000, 
with  partial  Insurance. 

Ball’s  statue  of  Josiah  Quincy,  the  second 
Mayor  of  Boston,  was  unveiled  Oct.  11.  Al¬ 
derman  Tucker  presented  the  statue  in  the 
name  of  Jonathan  Phillips.  Mayor  Prince 
delivered  an  elaborate  eulogy. 

A  man  named  Harper,  a  postofflee  employ6 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  arrested  for  em¬ 
bezzling  letters  from  the  malls.  It  is  said 
that  about  800  letters  have  been  opened  by 
him. 

The  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  was 
closed  on  Saturday.  The  total  attendance 
was  422,622.  The  cash  receipts  will  meet  all 
expenses  without  a  call  upon  the  guaranty 
fund,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  the  use  of  the 
Exposition  of  1880  of  about  $10,000. 

Twelve  cases  of  yellow  fever  wore  reported 
to  the  Memphis  Board  of  Health  on  Saturday, 
four  of  whom  were  colored.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  reported  for  the  week  is  74 — 
whites  40,  colored  34 ;  total  to  date,  1,431 ; 
total  deaths  from  yellow  fever  for  the  week, 
22 ;  total  to  date,  425.  The  Howard  Associa¬ 
tion  have  107  nurses  on  duty  attending  68 
white  and  24  colored  families. 

Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake,  the  first  man  to 
discover  coal  oil,  and  who  eventually  made  a 
fortune  from  the  sale  of  oil,  is  now  living  at 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  a  pension  of  $1,500 
a  year  granted  him  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legis¬ 
lature. 

The  magnitude  of  the  late  Mark  Hopkins’s 
fortune  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  pleasant  sums  of  $5,000,000  In  bonds  and 
$300,000  in  gold  coin  belonging  to  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  have  just  been  discovered  lying  in  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  whore  they  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  executors.  The  total 
value  of  the  estate  is  said  to  be  $23,300,000. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  8,650,000  acres 
of  the  Government  lands  alone  have  been 
taken  up — an  increase  of  1,500,000  acres  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  figures  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1878  showed  that  about  14,- 
000,000  acres  were  taken  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  States  and  the  railroads  combined. 

At  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  over  a  hundred  locomotives  are  in 
the  course  of  construction.  Fifteen  of  those 
are  intended  for  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  ten 
for  the  Northern  Pacific,  five  for  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  four  for  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  a 
similar  number  for  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  road.  Orders  are  in  hand  for 
Brazil  and  Mexico. 

The  Merchants’  Club  of  Boston  gave  a  din¬ 
ner  Saturday  evening  In  honor  of  Thomas 
Bayley  Potter,  M.P.  Sixty-five  gentlemen 
were  present,  among  them  the  poet  Longfel¬ 
low,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Collector  Beard, 
the  Hon.  E.  S.  Pierce,  and  the  Bev.  Phillips 
Brooks.  Speeches  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Potter,  Adams,  and  others. 

Miss  Fannie  Hopkins,  a  granddaughter  of 
Judge  Lathrop,  receiver  of  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad,  was  driving  near  Morris 
Plains,  N.  J.,  recently,  when  a  tramp  sprang 
from  the  woods,  stopped  her  horse,  and  de¬ 
manded  money.  She  threw  what  money  she 
had  behind  the  carriage,  and  when  the  high¬ 
wayman  went  to  pick  it  up,  drove  quickly 
away.  Miss  Hopkins  wore  valuable  jewelry 
and  diamonds. 

A  recent  visitor  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tom  Thumb,  neau*  Middleboro,  Mass.,  writes 
that  the  “  General  *’  is  now  forty  years  old 
and  weighs  seventy-five  pounds.  Their  resi¬ 


dence  is  a  three-story  wooden  house,  tasteful¬ 
ly  painted,  with  piazzas  and  bay  windows 
commanding  an  extensive  vl<;w  of  variegated 
scenery,  handsomely  furnished  and  replete 
with  brlc-h-brac  and  articles  of  virtu  from  all 
the  world. 

City  Collector  Webb  of  Baltimore  on  Satur¬ 
day  received  a  letter  from  the  postmaster  at 
Boston  enclosing  another  letter  addressed  to 
the  City  Collector  of  Baltimore,  which  on  be¬ 
ing  opened  was  found  to  contain  81,450  in  a 
wrapper  on  which  was  addressed  “For  the 
city  taxes  for  1878.”  The  Boston  postmaster 
explains  that  the  letter  came  to  that  city 
from  Baltimore  addressed  to  the  Boston  post¬ 
master,  and  added  that  the  intention  of  the 
sender  was  doubtless  to  have  the  letter  post¬ 
marked  at  Boston,  so  as  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  it  came  from  Baltimore.  The  money 
was  turned  over  to  the  City  Conscience  Fund. 

The  loss  by  the  Pittsburg  riot  of  1877  falls 
at  last  upon  Allegheny  comity,  in  which  that 
city  is  situated.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  last  week,  that  local  authorities  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  failure  to  maintain  order,  im¬ 
poses  a  burden  of  some  two  and  a-half  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the 
county,  and  necessarily  indicts  a  serious  in¬ 
jury  upon  the  industries  of  Pittsburg.  The 
decision  declares  th.at  the  riot  was  not  an  in¬ 
surrection,  but  a  mere  mob,  and  that  “the 
law  will  not  tolerate  the  speotaclo  of  a  great 
city  looking  on  with  indifference  while  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  value  of  millions  is  being  destroy¬ 
ed  by  a  mob.”  The  lesson  is  very  severe  for 
Allegheny  county,  but  its  inlluence  must  be 
to  stirnuhate  tlie  people  of  every  community 
in  the  Republic  to  use  jirompt  means  to  sup¬ 
press  any  riotous  outbreak  which  may  occur. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  the  East,  dated  San 
Francisco,  Sept.  28,  General  Grant  explicitly 
says  that  he  aiiproves  all  that  has  been  done 
towards  organizing  an  American  company  for 
constructing  the  inter-oceanic  canal,  and  is 
ready  heartily  to  cooperate  in  the  work.  “I 
approve,”  he  says,  “  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
take  hold  of  the  Nicaraguan  route  in  earnest, 
the  only  practicable  route  comjiaratively,  I 
will  give  all  the  aid  in  my  power.  I  shall  not 
start  East  before  tlie  27tli  of  November,  and 
oven  then  I  do  not  expect  to  go  east  of  Chi¬ 
cago  before  the  holidays;  but  if  I  could  do 
any  good  for  the  canal  enterprise  by  doing 
so,  I  would  go  earlier.”  On  the  8th  inst. 
General  Grant  and  party  were  the  guests  of 
Senator  Sharon  at  Belmont,  San  Mateo  coun¬ 
ty,  Cal.  In  the  evening  a  reception  was  held 
for  which  great  preparations  hud  been  made. 
The  grounds  were  lighted  with  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns,  and  the  villa  was  beautifully  decorat¬ 
ed.  Special  trains  were  run  from  the  city  for 
the  convenience  of  the  guests,  of  whom  about 
2500  were  present.  .He  is  now  in  Oregon. 

The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  siege 
of  Savannah  and  death  of  Sergeant  Jasper, 
was  commemorated  on  the  9th  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  in  an  imposing  manner  in  the  presence 
qf  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  peo¬ 
ple.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The  vol¬ 
unteer  soldiery  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  was  represented  by  over  twenty 
companies  ot  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
The  military  pageant  surpassed  in  brilliancy 
and  numbers  any  similar  affair  ever  seen  in 
any  Southern  city.  General  Gordon  deliver¬ 
ed  an  eloquent  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  a  monument  erected  to  this 
revolutionary  hero.  William  Jasper  fell  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1779.  Under  a  galling  fire 
from  a  British  fleet,  ho  replaced  on  the  para¬ 
pet  of  old  Fort  Moultrie  the  colors  which  had 
been  shot  away,  and  for  this  his  memory  is 
honored. 

The  Ete  War. 

The  story  of  the  siege  and  relief  of  Payne’s 
command  received  by  telegraph  last  week 
Wednesday  is  a  tale  of  real  heroism.  The  In¬ 
dians  used  first-class  strategy,  and  caught  our 
troops  in  a  fatal  trap,  or  nearly  so.  The  rocks 
and  hills  around  bristled  with  savages,  and 
the  lives  of  the  men  were  only  saved  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  fortress  of  the  dead  bodies  of  horses 
and  mules,  four  hundred  of  which  fell  before 
the  rifles  and  bullets  furnished  to  the  Utes  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Then  came 
the  forced  march  from  Rawlins,  165  miles.  It 
was  the  relief  of  Lucknow  over  again,  on  a 
small  scale,  but  the  British  relieving  force 
made  no  greater  exertions,  and  suffered  no 
more  in  reaching  their  comrades,  than  did 
the  gallant  fellows,  a  part  of  them  colored, 
who  marched  through  that  Colorado  wilder¬ 
ness.  Some  fell,  utterly  exhausted,  but  no 
one  cried  halt.  General  Merritt  graphically 
describes  the  scene  that  met  his  eyes:  “  Words 
fail  to  paint,”  he  says,  “  the  spectacle  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  wretched  intrenchment.  Over 
three  hundred  dead  animals  were  lying  out¬ 
side  the  breastworks,  the  stench  from  which 
foully  loaded  the  air.  Payne  and  his  forces 
wore  found  to  have  suffered  little  loss  since 
the  last  report  sent  by  the  scout,  Bankin. 
The  total  casualties  were  twelve  killed  and 
forty-three  wounded.  All  the  animals,  but 
four  horses,  which  had  belonged  to  four  com¬ 
panies  of  cavalry,  the  wagon  train  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Dodge’s  company  of  colored  cavalry, 
which  joined  Payne  on  the  1st  instant,  were 
killed.” 

According  to  later  advices,  the  trouble  is 
practically  over.  The  Utes  have  scattered 
before  Gen.  Merritt,  who  reached  the  White 
River  after  very  rapid  marching  on  Saturday. 
Seventy  miles  a  day  was  sometimes  made. 
Several  horses  were  worn  out  in  the  tramp. 
On  reaching  the  Agency,  all  the  buildings  but 
one  were  found  burned.  The  Indians  had 
taken  everything  except  the  flour.  The  wo¬ 
men  and  children  were  also  carried  off.  The 
dead  body  of  Agent  N.  C.  Meeker  was  found 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  ruins  of 
his  house.  It  is  reported  that  thirty-seven 
Indians  wore  killed  in  the  flghting  with 
Thornburg  and  Payne.  Gen.  Sherman  has 
telegraphed  from  Washington  that  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  Agent  and  employes  must  be 
caught,  and  punished  as  they  deserve. 
Specimen  Accident*  and  Disaster*. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  at  Boston,  an  elevator  in 
the  Parker  House,  filled  with  passengers,  fell 
during  an  experiment  to  show  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  a  patent  safety  air-cushion.  The  pres¬ 
sure  was  so  great  the  door  at  the  bottom  ot 
the  shaft  was  forced  out,  and  the  elevator 
dropped  heavily  to  the  floor,  severely  shaking 
up  the  occupants.  Several  were  slightly  in¬ 
jured. 

On  the  11th  a  collision  occurred  between 
two  trains  on  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  railroad, 
about  fifty  miles  oast  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  east-bound 
train  and  two  tramps  were  killed.  The  fire¬ 


man  of  the  west-bound  train  was  seriously 
injured.  A  postal  clerk  was  also  badly  hurt. 
Several  {)assengors  were  considerably  jarred, 
and  both  engines  and  several  cars  wrecked. 
The  collision  was  caused  by  a  mistake  in 
train  orders. 

But  this  accident  was  trivial  compared  to 
that  of  the  day  before,  Oct.  10th,  on  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central,  near  Jackson,  when  eighteen 
persons  were  killed  and  more  than  twenty 
wounded.  The  majority  were  emigrants  and 
second-class  passengers.  The  disaster  was 
caused  by  the  switching  of  freight  cars  upon 
the  main  truck  while  the  express  wivs  late, 
but  rapidly  appi'oaching.  It  arrived  sooner 
tlian  was  expected,  and  struck  the  switch  en¬ 
gine  before  it  could  got  out  of  the  way.  The 
cars  were  badly  broken,  and  the  excitement 
very  great.  Mr.  C.  O.  Parsons  of  Boston  re¬ 
lates  that  he  climbed  out  of  the  window  of 
one  of  the  wrecked  cars,  and  that  the  dead 
and  injured  wore  so  thick  around  him  that  he 
could  hardly  avoid  stepping  on  them.  One 
of  the  saddest  features  of  the  accident  was 
this:  A  family  consisting  of  fatlier,  mother, 
and  one  little  boy  four  years  of  age,  were 
found  crushed  beneath  the  pile  of  splintered 
timber.  Husband  and  wife  were  dead.  The 
mother’s  arm  was  clasped  so  tightly  about 
her  child  that  the  little  one  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tricated  from  the  embrace  of  death  for  sever¬ 
al  minutes.  The  little  fellow  was  extricated 
from  the  wreck  after  two  hours’  labor,  when 
it  was  found  th.at  one  of  his  logs  was  broken. 
Ho  acted  like  a  hero.  This  was  due,  like 
most  accidents  on  r.ailro.ads,  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing — the  tcl(!grapii  operator  meaning  to 
bo  understood  th.at  the  express  was  forty-live 
minutes  late  at  the  Lost  sbation,  and  the  train- 
maker  taking  it  that  it  was  that  time  behind 
at  the  moment  of  his  making  the  inquiry. 
A«1vices  from  Abroad. 

After  a  series  of  prolonged  debates,  the 
Great  Council  at  Genev.a  has  adjourned  the 
consideration  of  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State  until  next  May. 

Tlie  ex-Empress  Eugenio  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  widows  in  Europe.  Her  invest¬ 
ments  are  worth  $5,000,000.  She  has  Hung.a- 
rian  estates,  a  castle  in  Spain,  and  a  fine 
place  in  Switzerland.  The  death  of  her  son 
adds  to  her  estate.  It  will  all  probably  go 
to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Protestantism  seems  to  be  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  tliroughout  France.  At  an  assembly 
lately  held  in  a  Protestant  church  in  Paris  in 
connection  with  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
France,  a  French  lawyer  stated  as  a  most  re¬ 
markable  fact,  that  on  his  journey  through 
France  ho  had  had  opjiortunity  to  ascertain 
that  at  no  former  time  could  the  Gospel  be  I 
preached  so  freely  as  now. 

The  anti-rent  agitation  in  Ireland  h.as  led 
to  the  stationing  of  t){oops  at  several  points, 
to  prevent  outbreaks.  An  appeal  is  to  be 
made  to  the  Irish  race  in  the  colonies  and  in 
the  United  States  to  promote  ownership  of 
the  soil  by  the  occupiers  under  the  landlords, 
who,  the  appeal  declares,  should  however  be 
fully  compensated. 

The  recent  great  trials  of  Nihilists  at  St. 
Petersburg  has  been  completed.  Mirski, 
General  Drentelu’s  assistant,  is  to  be  hanged, 
and  Weimar,  who  was  concerned  with  Solo- 
vieff,  the  person  who  attempted  the  life  of  the 
Czar,  is  to  bo  banished  to  Siberia. 

In  the  elections  for  the  Prussion  Diet  Bis¬ 
marck  was  decidedly  triumphant.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Ultramontanes  gained  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  seats,  the  Liberal  groups 
losing  correspondingly.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  Conservatives  were  chosen,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Ultramontanes,  from 
the  majority. 

The  English  have  utterly  routed  the  Afghan 
troops,  after  a  sh.arp  fight,  with  a  loss  of 
eighty  British  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded. 
On  Sunday  General  Roberts  made  a  public 
entry  into  Cabul,  accompanied  by  the  Ameer 
and  his  suite.  Most  of  the  influential  men  of 
the  city  paid  their  respects  to  him,  and  ap- 
I)rove  of  what  has  been  done,  now  that  the 
flight  of  the  mutineers  has  averted  the  sack¬ 
ing  of  the  town. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

The  Gate  City  Guard  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
arrived  in  this  city  on  Saturday,  on  its  way 
to  Boston.  They  were  met  at  the  ferry  by 
two  companies  of  the  7th  Regiment.  After 
being  received  by  the  Mayor  at  the  City  Hall, 
they  marched  to  the  7th  Regiment  Armory. 
Colonel  Emmons  Clark  welcomed  the  visitors, 
and  Captain  Burke  replied  in  a  speech  full  of 
good  feeling.  Mayor  Calhoun  of  Atlanta 
also  spoke.  On  Sunday  the  visiting  company 
attended  the  services  at  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers. 

A  very  painful  tragedy  occurred  in  West¬ 
chester  county  on  Saturday  night.  B.  S. 
Clark,  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  living  at  New 
Rochelle,  was  awakened  by  his  wife,  who 
supposed  burglars  were  trying  to  got  into  the 
house.  Mr.  Clark  seized  his  revolver  and 
going  to  the  door  in  the  rear  of  the  hall, 
found  some  one  pushing  against  it  from  the 
outside.  He  called  out  three  time  “Who’s 
there  ?  Speak,  or  I  shall  fire.”  Receiving 
no  response  ho  fired.  The  pressure  on  the 
outside  ceased,  and  going  out  Mr.  Clark  dis¬ 
covered  that  ho  had  shot  his  uncle,  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  D.  Barker,  who  was  living  with  him. 
Mr.  Barker  died  soon  after. 

During  the  present  year,  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  1,450  buildings,  or  322 
more  than  during  the  preceding  year,  had 
been  erected  in  New  York  city,  at  a  cost  of 
$16,351,512.  The  expenditure  for  building 
was  $5,644,311  more  than  last  year. 


New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  13,  1879. 

The  last  statement  of  the  associated  banks, 
proved  to  be  a  favorable  exhibit.  All  the 
items  show  an  increase,  with  the  exception  of 
legal  tenders,  in  which  there  is  a  decrease  of 
$1,655,000.  The  other  changes  are  a  gain  of 
$2,337,500  in  loans,  $2,417,200  in  specie,  $859,- 
800  in  deposits,  and  $147,700  in  circulation. 
The  movement  for  the  w6ek  results  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $547,250  in  surplus  reserve,  and  the 
banks  now  hold  $809,675  in  excess  of  legal 
requirements. 

The  money  market  worked  smoothly  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  and  the  stock  interest  kept  an 
upward  grade  under  an  immense  business. 
A  slight  reaction  however  set  in  with  Mon¬ 
day,  13th,  and  an  appreciable  pause,  if  not  a 
sensible  reaction,  is  looked  for  in  some  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week, 
is  further  Indicated  In  the  Table  below,  the 


final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  lor  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878. 

Unlteil  States  4s,  1907,  coupon _ 102  lOlJ  99J 

United  States  4)8. 1891,  coup . 1051  1051  1031 

United  States 5s,  1881,  coup . 103|  1034  lOSj 

New  York  Central . 119}  119}  111} 

Harlem . 157  157  135} 

Kix-k  Island . 1424  139}  113l 

Chicago,  Bur.  &  Qiilncy . 115}  114}  109 

Panama  . 182  167  122 

Fort  Wayne . 112  112  96? 

Pittsburg . 105  104  83 

Illinois  Central .  %  91}  77} 

Chicago  &  Alton .  96}  95  82 

Chicago  and  Alton  preferred . —  —  104 

Erie . 42}  38}  11} 

Erie  pref . 67}  63}  — 

Luke  Shore .  97  94}  66} 

Canada  Southern .  73  69}  _ 

Wabash .  47  43}  18} 

Northwestern . 87}  83}  37' 

Northwestern  pref . 104  101}  70 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  73}  71}  29} 

Milwaukee  *  St.  Paul  pref . 99}  98  64} 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western .  79}  71  50} 

New  Jersey  Central .  70}  61}  32} 

Del.  A  Hudson  Canal .  67}  61  47 

Morris  A  Essex .  97  94}  81} 

Michigan  Central .  89}  86s  68 

Chic.  St.  Paul  A  Minn . 47}  45}  — 

Union  Pacific . 89|  86}  66 

Kansas  Pacific .  74  71}  9} 

Cleve.,  Col.,  Cin.  A  Ind .  69  68}  31} 

Cleve.,  Chic.  A  Ind.  Cen .  13}  12}  4} 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph . 30}  264  14} 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseph  pref .  594  54}  37 

Ohio  A  Mississippi . 24}  19}  7i 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  pref .  55  51}  _ 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco .  20  18}  4 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  pref .  23  22}  71 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  Ist  prof .  49  47  — 

St.  Louis,  K.  C.  A  N .  30  24}  21} 

St.  Louis,  K.  C.  A  N.  pref .  66  60  21} 

Mo.,  Kansas  A  Texas .  23  20}  i* 

Iron  Mountain .  47?  43]  7? 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  64}  62}  _ 

Northern  Pacific .  25]  23}  — 

Northern  Pacific  pref  . 53}  50  i  _ 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  A  N .  66  56}  — 

Western  Union .  95}  93}  90 

A  A  P.  Telegraph . 36}  35}  27 

Pacific  Mall .  33}  .31}  16 

Adams  Expre.ss . 106  102}  107] 

Wells,  Fargo  A  Co . 106  100}  95} 

American  Express .  62  52}  49} 

United  States  Express . 60}  46}  48] 

New  York  Elevated . 120}  I'iO  _ 

Metropolitan  Elevated .  116}  110  — 

Manhattan  Elevated .  47  43}  — 

The  Dry  Goods  Market.— The  warm  and 
unseasonable  weather  affects  very  materially 
the  distribution  at  jobbing  luindsof  all  purely 
seasonable  goods,  and  in  consequence  the  or- 
dtu's  for  miscellaneous  selections  usual  the 
first  of  the  week  (Oct.  13)  have  been  ot  a  lim¬ 
ited  character.  Slill  there  has  been  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  in  movement,  judging  from 
tiie  activity  of  the  truckmen,  and  as  a  whole 
the  demand  for  immediate  wants  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Ot  cotton  goods  the  sales  the  last  ten 
days  of  stock  in  hand,  and  of  the  production 
to  come  forward,  have  been  large. 

The  protracted  Summer  weather  is  af¬ 
fecting  both  Fall  and  Winter  fruit,  as  well  as 
potatoes.  In  Western  New  York  the  Winter 
apples  are  prematurely  ripening,  and  the  Fall 
fruit  and  potatoes  are  badly  rotting,  causing 
quite  a  decline  in  prices. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  13. 1879. 

BREADSTiTFTS — The  Week  opened  with  some  im¬ 
provement  In  the  market.  Free  sales  could  have 
been  made  at  Saturday’s  prices,  but  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  business  was  moderate.  We  quote :  Flour— No. 
2,  $4.50n5;  superfine,  $6.15a5.45;  extra  State,  Ac., 
$5.50a5.75;  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $5.85a6.S0; 
do.  Winter  shipping  extras,  $5.65a6.10;  do.  XX  and 
XXX,  $6.20a6  50;  Minnesota  patents,  $6.25a8;  city 
shipping  extras,  S5  66a6.26;  Southern  bakers'  and 
family  brands,  $6.25a6.76;  Southern  shipping  extras, 
$5.88a6.15.  ^ 

Wheat  was  decidedly  higher  to  '.lay  for  both  spots 
and  futures;  sales  on  the  spot,  Ac.,  444.000  bush.,  in- 
cludlug  No.  3  Spring  at  $1.28al.30;  No.  2,  tl.32al.33; 
No.  2  amber,  tl.39al.40;  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.41al.41}; 
No.  3  do.,  $1.34al.35;  No.  1  white,  |1.39}al  40};  extra 
do.,  $1.41:  and  for  future  delivery  824,600  bush..  In¬ 
cluding  No.  1  white  for  November  at  $1.41al.44,  but 
mostly  No.  2  red  Winter  at  $1.40}al.41}  for  October, 
$1.42al.45  tor  November,  and  $1.43al.46]  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  closing  at  outside  figures,  which  were  made  after 
’Change.  Oats  were  in  good  demand  and  partially 
dearer;  sales  103,000  bush,  at  33a41c.  for  mixed,  and 
40a43c.  for  white,  including  No.  2  mixed  at  t39}a 
40c.,  and  do.  white  at  40}a41c. ;  also  No.  2  mixed  for 
November  at  40c.  Indian  corn  was  dearer,  but  the 
movement  quite  moderate ;  sales  on  the  spot,  122,000 
bush.,  including  No.  2  mixed  at  63}a55}c.,  afloat;  un¬ 
graded,  54}a55}c. ;  white  Western,  67a62c. ;  yellow  do  , 
66o. ;  round  yellow,  60c.;  for  future  delivery  192,000 
bush.  No.  2  mixed  at  65}c.  for  October,  664aS6}c.,  etc. 
Rye  in  demand  aud  firmer;  sales 30,000 bush. at  82a83c. 
for  No.  2  Western  In  store  and  afloat,  aud  84c.  for  No¬ 
vember  delivery. 

Cotton  more  active.  Middling  uplands,  lOlc.  Fu¬ 
tures  advanced  4a7c.  points,  closing  at  10  33c.  for  Octo¬ 
ber. 

FRESH  Fruits.— Apples— New  Y'ork,  Fall,  per  bbl., 
$1.37al.50;  Jersey  lots  at  75a$l,  wholesale.  Pears — 
Duchess,  State,  per  bbl.,  $2a3.30;  Sheldon,  per  bbl., 
$2a3.6l);  Virgalieu,  iier  bbl.,  $3a4;  Beurre  Bose,  per 
bbl.,  $3a3.50;  Sleckle,  choice,  per  bbl.,  $3a4;  Sleckle, 
inferior,  per  bbl.,  $la2;  cooking  pears,  per  bbl.,  $1  26 
al.75. 

Groceries — Bio  coffee  was  quiet,  but  firm,  at  13a 
16  }c.  for  cargoes.  Bice  and  molasses  ruled  firm, 
though  quiet.  Raw  sugars  remained  firm  and  quiet. 
Refluod  fairly  active  and  steady:  hards,  8}a9}c. ; 
standard  “A,”  8]a8}c. 

HAY  AND  Straw- The  market  is  well  supplied,  as 
receljits  continue  rather  moderate,  and  demand  for 
8Ui>plles  fair.  Shipping  hay  quoted  at  50c.;  retail 
lots  at  50a60c.  for  medium,  and  70a80c.  for  prime; 
clover  at  35a45c.  Straw  at  60a70c.  for  long  rye,  40a 
60c.  for  short  rye,  and  40a45c.  for  oat. 

Poultry- A  fair  trade  Is  noted  and  prices  steady. 

Provisions— Pork  was  easier  and  lu  fair  request; 
sales  on  the  spot  eoobbls.  mess,  t9.96al0.25;  for  future 
delivery,  sales  1,750  tcs.,  October,  $9.95,  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  $9.86,  closing  slightly  lower.  Bacon— Beef  and 
beef  bams  very  quiet,  but  unchanged.  Cut  meats 
steady  and  more  active ;  sales  28,000  lbs.  pickled  bel¬ 
lies,  10  lbs.,  7c. ;  11  lb8.,6]c. ;  12  lbs.,  6|a6]c.  Lard 
was  dull  at  a  decided  decline ;  sales  on  the  spot,  1,250 
tcs.  prime  city,  6.05c. ;  do.  Western,  6.36a6.32}c. ;  for 
future  delivery,  sales  5,250  tcs.,October,  6.30c. ;  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  6.15a6.10c  ;  buyer  year,  6.3()c. :  Jan¬ 
uary,  6.15a6.20c. ;  February,  6.25c.;  refined  quiet  at 
6.65c.  for  continental  lots.  Butter  unchanged  and 
quiet.  Cheese  quiet,  but  steady.  Eggs  higher,  at  17a 
21c.,  latter  for  near-by  stock. 

Seed — Timothy  is  quiet;  quoted  at  $2.15a2.26.  Flax 
is  in  demand;  quoted  at  $1.25al.35.  Western  clover 
quoted  at  7}a8c.  for  prime  and  choice  new. 

Sundries— Naval  stores  were  firm,  but  rather  quiet 
at  the  moment:  common  to  good  strained  rosins, 
$140al.45;  spirits  turpentine,  32c.  Petroleum  quiet 
and  unchanged  at  7|c.  for  refined,  in  bbls. 

Veoetables — Offerings  of  potatoes  are  large  and 
prices  are  easy.  Early  rose.  State,  per  bbl.,  at  $1.25a 
1.37;  Peerless,  per  bbl.,  at  $lal  25.  Sweet  Potatoes— 
Delaware,  per  bbl.,  at  $1.62a2:  do.  Jersey,  per  bbl., 
$lal.25;  do.  Virginia,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  at  $1  26al.50. 

Wool  was  in  quite  active  demand  at  the  East 
throughout  the  past  week.  The  market  has  exhib¬ 
ited  more  strength  than  at  any  time  since  the  upward 
movement  began,  and  higher  prices  are  coq^dently 
looked  for.  Sales  of  domestic  for  the  week  In  Bosten 
amount  to  2,730,100  lbs.,  being  1,290,500  lbs.  more  than 
the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Stocks  have  be¬ 
come  considerably  reduced,  and  the  be^st  portion  of 
clip  Is  fast  passing  Into  the  hands  of  manufacturers, 
who  are  running  their  machinery  at  full  capacity. 
Oregon  wool  still  attracts  considerable  attention.  In 
unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces  business  coi^ 
tinues  large.  Combing  and  delaine  fleeces  met  a  good 
demand  at  full  prices.  Pulled  wools  are  very  firm. 
Transactions  comprise  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  X,  IX 
and  No.  1,  at  40a45c. ;  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  fleeces 
X  and  No.  1,  at  36a42c. ;  New  Hampshire  fleeces  at  3^ 
42c.;  combing  and  delaine  at  38a46c. ;  Kentucky  oomD- 
Ing  at  36c.:  coarse  unwashed  combing  at  30c.;  un¬ 
washed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces  at  23a36c. ;  Ken¬ 
tucky  clothing  at  27a3Sc. ;  Missouri  fine  and  medium 
at  23a33c. ;  Eastern  and  Valley  Oregon  at26a36c. ;  "Te^ 
ritory  at  i8a31}c.;  scoured  at  38a67}c. ;  super  and  X 
pulled  at  33a50.  California  wool  Is  in  demand :  sales 
of  428,000  lbs.  Spring  at  19a32c.,  and  39,200  lbs.  Fall  at 
13}a24c.  The  assortments  are  much  broken. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Oct  18,  U79, 

BEEVES — The  quotations  for  beef  cattle  further  de¬ 
clined  to-day  about  ic.  per  lb.,  and  closed  heavy  at 
6}c.  to  7}c.  per  lb.  for  Texas  and  Cherokee  steers,  7a 
7ic.  for  Colorado  do.,  all  to  drees  55  lbs.  to  toe  gr^ 
cwt. ;  and  at  7al0c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  65  to  57  lbs.  for 
common  to  premium  native  steers,  the  highest  fl^ 
ures  tor  several  small  lots  sold  in  a  retail  way,  and 
for  47  picked  Kentucky  steers,  1,6‘27  lbs.  average,  pu)^ 
chased  for  shipment  alive  to  London.  Exporters 
used  650  fat  steers  at  9al0c.  per  Ib. ;  shipments  for 
toe  week,  65  live  cattle  and  6,360  quarters  of  heel. 
Total  receipts  for  toe  week,  13,602. 

Calves  were  rather  scarce,  and  bad  a 
full  prices,  including  veals  at  4ic.  to  Tc.  ^r  lb. ;  mo 
graasers  at  2a8c.  per  lb.  Becelpts  to-day,  862;  for  toe 
week,  2,738. 

Sheep  ruled  dull  and  a  fraction  lower,  ’'*'**• 
lambe  were  in  demand  at  full  former  prices.  8h^ 
ranged  from  3}c.  to  6c.  per  Ib..  lambs 
Becelpts  for  toe  last  two 

35,960.  Shipments  L'r  toe  week  ended  Saturday,  l.ooo 
carcasses  of  mutton. 

Swinr  -LIts  hogs  Arm.  with 
nominally  quoted  at  $3.88a4.50  per  100  Ita., 
of  fair  State  hogs  at  $4.25,  and  of  rough  do. 

Dressed  hogs  easier  at5}a51c. ;  P**"*®!*®!®- 
yesterday  and  to-day,  9,789:  tor  toe  week.  35,288. 
Shipments,  150  dressed.  _ _ 


led  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Vescy  street.  New  York.] 


